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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MULTIPLE-GROUP MEMBERSHIP IN DISASTER 
LEWIS M. KILLIAN 


ABSTRACT 


Multiple-group membership is recognized as a salient feature of modern social life, creating psycho- 
logical problems for the individual and affecting social organization. In a study of four community disasters 
it was found that the resulting crises made apparent the latent conflict between ordinarily nonconflicting 
group loyalties, creating dilemmas for individuals and affecting the reorganization of the communities. 
Conflicts were found to arise between the family and secondary groups; “heroic’’ roles and prosaic occupa- 


tional roles; “the company” and fellow-workers; and the community and extra-community groups. 


Although the importance of multiple- 
group membership as one of the salient fea- 
tures of modern social life is widely recog- 
nized by sociologists and psychologists, the 
task of exploring its many implications has 
only just been begun. Cooley, a pioneer in the 
study of the importance of group member- 
ship for the individual, recognized the ex- 
istence of multiple-group memberships, de- 
scribing the individual in modern society as 
a point through which numerous arcs, repre- 
senting different group memberships, pass.’ 
Before him, William James declared that a 
man has “‘as many social selves . . . as there 
are distinct groups of persons about whose 
opinions he cares.’’? 

In recent years other students have be- 
gun a more systematic exploration of the im- 
plications of identification with several dif- 
ferent groups for the individual and for the 
society of which he is a part. The creation of 

* Charles H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social 


Order (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902), 
p. 114. 


* William James, Principles of Psyhcology (New 
York: Henry Holland & Co., 1890), I, 294. 


psychological problems for the individual 
and the development of new strata in the so- 
cial structure as the result of some types of 
multiple-group membership are discussed in 
the work of Robert E. Park, Everett Stone- 
quist,‘ and E. C. Hughes.’ Hughes has dem- 
onstrated that possession of contradictory 
roles in different groups may create “dilem- 
mas and contradictions of status” for the 
individual. 

Muzafer Sherif, in his elaboration of the 
concepts of “membership group” and “ref- 
erence group,” has furnished valuable con- 
ceptual tools for the analysis of multiple- 
group identifications and conflicting group 
loyalties.6 He suggests, furthermore, that 
identification with numerous different ref- 


3“Human Migration and the Marginal Man,’’ 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXIII (1928), 
881-93. 

4 The Marginal Man (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1937). 

5’“Dilemmas and Contradictions of Status,’”’ 
American Journal of Sociology, L (1945), 353-59- 


6An Outline of Social Psychology (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1948), pp. 122-25. 
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erence groups and the lack of a unitary ego 
are the keys to the understanding of incon- 
sistencies in certain types of behavior, such 
as intergroup relations.’ 

In a study of the reactions of people in 
four Southwestern communities to physical 
disasters—explosions and tornadoes—made 
by the University of Oklahoma Research 
Institute, it was found that conflicting group 
loyalties and contradictory roles resulting 
from multiple-group membership were sig- 
nificant factors affecting individual be- 
havior in critical situations. The dilemmas 
created by the disasters also brought to light 
latent contradictions in roles not ordinarily 
regarded as conflicting. 

In spite of the fact that multiple-group 
memberships do create dilemmas and in- 
consistencies, the majority of people in 
modern urban society manage to function 
efficiently as members of many groups, 
often being only vaguely aware of contradic- 
tions in their various roles. Sherif points out 
that the individual is often not aware of 
the derivation of the ‘‘cross-pressures’’ 
which cause inconsistent behavior.’ New- 
comb declares that many role prescriptions 
are “relatively nonconflicting”’ and says: 


Most of us, most of the time, manage to 
take quite different roles, as prescribed by the 
same or by different groups, without undue 
conflict. ... Indeed, it is rather remarkable 
how many different roles most of us manage to 
take with a minimum of conflict.9 


He points out that many roles are “non- 
overlapping.” A man may play the role of a 
businessman, acting in terms of the work 
situation, during most of the day. For a few 
hours in the evening he may play the role 
of “the family man,” leaving his work at the 
office. In a small community he may, on 
certain occasions, act as a functionary of the 
town government, as a volunteer fireman, or 
as a town councilman. Simultaneously, he 

7 “The Problems of Inconsistency in Intergroup 
Relations,’’ Journal of Social Issues, V (1949), 32-37- 

8 Ibid., p. 37. 


9Theodore Newcomb, Social Psychology (New 
York: Dryden Press, 1950), p. 449. 
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has other group memberships which call for 
certain behavior—in a social class group, in 
a racial group, in the community of which 
he is a citizen, and in “society-at-large.”” 

When catastrophe strikes a community, 
many individuals find that the latent con- 
flict between ordinarily nonconflicting group 
loyalties suddenly becomes apparent and 
that they are faced with the dilemma of 
making an immediate choice between vari- 
ous roles. In his classic study of the Halifax 
disaster, S. H. Prince noted this conflict 
when he wrote: 


But the earliest leadership that could be 
called social, arising from the public itself, 
was that on the part of those who had no family 
ties, much of the earliest work being done by 
visitors in the city. The others as a rule ran first 
to their homes to discover if their own families 
were in danger. 


People who had been present in the ex- 
plosion port of Texas City and in three 
Oklahoma tornado towns during disasters 
were asked, among other questions, “What 
was the first thing you thought of after the 
disaster struck?” and ‘What was the first 
thing you did?” Their answers revealed not 
only the conflict between loyalties to the 
family and to the community, described by 
Prince, but also dilemmas arising from con- 
flicting roles derived from membership in 
other groups. The individuals concerned 
were not always conscious of the dilemmas 
or of the existence of “cross-pressures,”’ but 
even in such cases the choice of roles which 
the person made was significant in affecting 
the total pattern of group reaction to the 
disaster. In some cases subjects indicated 
that they recognized after the emergency 
that their reaction had been of critical social 
importance. On the basis of the experiences 
of people involved in these four community 
disasters it is possible to suggest the types 
of groups between which dilemmas of loy- 


Tbid., p. 544. 


" Catastrophe and Social Change (‘Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law,’? Vol. XCIV [New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1921 ), p. 61. 
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alty may arise in modern communities. 
Tentative generalization as to how these 
dilemmas will be resolved and as to their 
significance for group reactions to disaster 
may also be formulated. 

The choice required of the greatest num- 
ber of individuals was the one between the 
family and other groups, principally the em- 
ployment group or the community. Es- 
pecially in Texas City, many men were at 
work away from their families when dis- 
aster struck and presented a threat to both 
“the plant” and “the home.” In all the com- 
munities there were individuals, such as po- 
licemen, firemen, and public utilities work- 
ers, whose loved ones were threatened by 
the same disaster that demanded their serv- 
ices as “trouble-shooters.”” Even persons 
who had no such definite roles to play in 
time of catastrophe were confronted with 
the alternatives of seeing after only their 
own primary groups or of assisting in the 
rescue and relief of any of the large number 
of injured persons, regardless of identity. 
Indeed, only the unattached person in the 
community was likely to be free o1 such a 
conflict. 

How these conflicts between loyalty to 
the family group and loyalty to other mem- 
bership groups, including the community 
and “society-at-large,” were resolved was of 
great significance for the reorganization of 
communities for rescue, relief, and preven- 
tion of further disaster. In Texas City, at 
the time of the first ship explosion, many 
men were working in oil refineries, where fail- 
ure to remain on the job until units were 
shut down could result in additional fires 
and explosions. In all the communities 
studied, failure of community functionaries, 
such as firemen and policemen, to perform 
the duties appropriate to their positions 
could result in the absence of expected and 
badly needed leadership in a disorganized 
group. This, in turn, could cause costly de- 
lay in the reorganization of the community 
for emergency rescue, traffic control, and 
fire-fighting activity. Preoccupation of large 
numbers of able survivors with their own 
small primary groups could result in the 


atomization of the community into small, 
unco-ordinated groups, again delaying re- 
organization into a relatively well-inte- 
grated, unified, large group. As Prince indi- 
cated in his statement, quoted above, this 
would increase the dependence of the com- 
munity on outside sources of leadership. 

The great majority of persons inter- 
viewed who were involved in such dilemmas 
resolved them in favor of loyalty to the 
family or, in some cases, to friendship 
groups. Much of the initial confusion, dis- 
order, and seemingly complete disorganiza- 
tion reported in the disaster communities 
was the result of the rush of individuals to 
find and rejoin their families. Yet in none 
of the four communities studied did the dis- 
astrous consequences contemplated above 
seem to have materialized. In the first place, 
there were important exceptions to the tend- 
ency to react first in terms of the family. 
Most of the refinery workers in Texas City 
did stay on the job until their units were 
safely shut down, as they had been trained 
to do. The significance of conflicting group 
loyalties in a disaster situation is underlined, 
however, by the importance of the actions 
taken by a few exceptional individuals in 
each town who were not confronted with 
such conflicts. In Texas City the chief of 
police remained at his post from the mo- 
ment of the first explosion until seventy-two 
hours later, never returning to his home dur- 
ing the entire period and playing a vital 
part in the reorganization of the community. 
He ascribed his ability to give undivided at- 
tention to his official duties to the fact that 
he knew that his family was safely out of 
town, visiting relatives, at the time of the 
explosion. One member of the volunteer 
fire department of a tornado town told of 
the thin margin by which his community 
escaped a disastrous fire following the 
“twister”’: 

I was at my home, right on the edge of where 
the storm passed, when it hit. Neither me nor 
my wife was hurt. The first thing I thought of 
was fires. I knew there’d be some, so I went to 
the fire station right away. On the way I could 
see that there was a fire right in the middle of 
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the wreckage—a butane tank had caught fire. I 
got out of the truck, drove over there, and 
fought the fire by myself until the army got 
there to help me. 

All the rest of the firemen had relatives that 
were hurt, and they stayed with them, Natural- 
ly they looked after them. If it hadn’t been 
that my wife was all right, this town probably 
would have burned up. It’s hard to say, but I 
kind of believe I would have been looking after 
my family, too. 


Devotion to the family as the primary ob- 
ject of loyalty did not always redound to the 
detriment of aid to other groups, however. 
Many people who served as rescue workers, 
assisting injured people whom they did not 
even know, were drawn to the areas of 
heavy casualties because of concern for 
members of their own families whom they 
believed to be there. Apparently they found 
their identification with society-at-large, 
and the emphasis of American culture upon 
the importance of human life, too great to 
permit them to pass an injured stranger 
without assisting him. Hence, many stayed 
to assist in the common community task of 
rescuing the injured, in both Texas City 
and in the tornado towns. In one of the 
latter a man sensed the approach of the tor- 
nado only minutes before it struck. In spite 
of great personal danger he rushed through 
the storm to a theater where his children 
were attending a movie. There he prevented 
the frightened audience from pouring forth 
into the storm by holding the doors closed. 
Later he was acclaimed as a hero whose 
quick action had saved the lives of many of 
his fellow-citizens. He himself denied that 
he had any thought of taking the great risk 
that he took for the sake of the anonymous 
audience itself; he was thinking only of his 
own children. 

A second, but less common, type of con- 
flict was found in the case of people who 
were confronted with the alternatives of 
playing the “heroic” role of rescue worker 
and of carrying out what were essentially 
“occupational roles.” In terms of group 
loyalty, they were impelled, on the one 
hand, to act as sympathetic, loyal members 
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of society-at-large and to give personal aid 
to injured human beings. On the other hand, 
they were called to do their duty as it was 
indicated by their membership in certain 
occupational groups. 

One such person was a minister in Texas 
City who, upon hearing the explosion, start- 
ed for the docks with the intention of help- 
ing in the rescue work. On the way he be- 
came conscious of the choice of roles which 
confronted him. He said: 


After I heard the first explosion my first 
impulse was to go down to the docks and try 
to help there. But on the way down I saw two or 
three folks I knew who had husbands down 
there. I saw then that my job was with the 
families—not doing rescue work. I had a job 
that I was peculiarly suited for, prepared for, 
and I felt that I should do that. 


More important for the reorganization 
of a tornado-stricken town was the choice 
made by a state patrolman between his role 
as a police officer and his role as friend and 
neighbor to the people of the community in 
which he was stationed. His story was: 


As I drove around town after the tornadohad 
passed I realized that the best thing I could do 
was to try to make contact with the outside and 
get help from there. I started out to drive to the 
next town and try to call from there. As I 
drove out of town people I knew well would call 
me by name and ask me to help them find their 
relatives. Driving by and not stopping to help 
those people who were looking to me as a friend 
was one of the hardest things I ever had to do. 


As a result of this difficult decision, this 
man became the key figure in the develop- 
ment of organized rescue work, after he re- 
cruited and organized a large force of rescue 
workers in a near-by community. 

A similar dilemma faced many public 
utilities workers who were forced to disre- 
gard the plight of the injured if they were 
to perform their task of restoring normal 
community services. Unlike the minister 
and the patrolman, these workers reported 
no awareness of a conflict of roles, regarding 
it as a matter of course that they concen- 
trated on their often quite dangerous jobs. 


Some indicated that preoccupation with the 
job was so intense that they were scarcely 
aware of what went on around them. Yet 
the instances of devotion to prosaic duty 
cited above were exceptional. Many police- 
men, firemen, and other functionaries acted 
heroically but quite outside the framework 
and discipline of their organizations. 

For people whose usual occupational roles 
bore little or no relationship to the needs 
created by a disaster, identification with the 
community as a whole and disregard of their 
occupational roles came still more easily. 
Many merchants and clerks rushed from 
their stores to aid in rescue work, leaving 
both goods and cash on the counters. The 
postmaster in one tornado town left the 
post office completely unguarded, even 
though the windows were shattered and 
mail was strewn about the floor. This was, 
it is true, an extreme case of abandonment 
of the occupational role. 

A third type of conflict of loyalties was 
that between the loyalty of employees to 
“the company” as an organization and to 
fellow-employees as friends and human be- 
ings. It might seem that the choice, essen- 
tially one between life and property, should 
have been an easy one; but the fact that dif- 
ferent choices were made by men with differ- 
ent degrees of identification with other 
workers reveals that a basic conflict was 
present. In Texas City many plant officials 
were also residents of the community and 
friends of the workers. After the explosions, 
in which several top executives were killed, 
some men found themselves suddenly “pro- 
moted”’ to the position of being in charge of 
their company’s damaged property. At the 
same time men with whom they had worked 
daily for several years were injured or miss- 
ing. The most common, almost universal, 
reaction was to think of the men first and of 
the plant later. One plant official, active in 
rescue work in spite of a broken arm and 
numerous lacerations, described his reaction 
to the sudden, dramatic conflict between 
loyalty to the company and loyalty to the 
workers as follows: 
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Property! Nobody gave a damn for property! 
All that was important was life. I’ve often 
wondered just how it would be to walk off and 
let a plant burn up. That was the way it was. 
We didn’t even consider fighting the fire. 


In sharp contrast to this reaction, how- 
ever, was that of a man in charge of a 
neighboring plant. While he was in Texas 
City at the time of the first blast, he had 
never lived in the community and scarcely 
knew his workers. He described his first re- 
action in the following words: 


I got in my car and drove over to another 
refinery to find out what had happened. The 
assistant superintendent told me that their 
top men had been killed and asked me what I 
thought he should do. I told him, “You should 
take charge of the company’s property. That’s 
what the president of your company would 
tell you if he were here. You look after the 
property. I’m going over to Galveston to call 
our president, and I'll call yours at the same 
time.” 


While this reaction was exceptional, it is 
significant as suggesting an alternate way of 
resolving the conflict between loyalty to 
“the company” and ‘‘the men.” 

Finally, some individuals suddenly dis- 
covered, in the face of disaster, that there 
was a conflict between loyalty to the com- 
munity and loyalty to certain extra-com- 
munity groups. At the time of two of the 
disasters telephone workers in the South- 
west were on strike. In both communities 
the striking workers were allowed to return 
to duty by union leaders but were ordered 
to walk out again a few days later. In both 
cases the union officials considered the emer- 
gency to be over sooner than did the towns- 
people of the stricken communities. In one 
town the workers obeyed the union’s orders 
only to find themselves subjected to harsh 
criticism by their fellow-townsmen. In the 
other community the workers resigned from 
the union rather than forsake their loyalty 
to their other membership group. It was 
almost a year before union officials were able 
to reorganize the local in this town, and some 
workers never rejoined. 
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As was pointed out earlier, the individual 
may, under normal circumstances, carry out 
roles appropriate to membership in several 
groups without having to make a choice be- 
tween basically conflicting group loyalties. 
He may even do so without seriously im- 
pairing his performance of any of his roles. 
The worker may wish that he could spend 
more time at home with his family but re- 
signs himself to the fact that he cannot if 
he is to keep the job he wants. On his way 
to work he may pass the scene of a fire and 
be vaguely conscious that, as a citizen, he 
is indirectly responsible for the protection 
of life and property ; but he assumes that the 
limit of his direct responsibility for action 
extends only to notifying the fire depart- 
ment, if it is not already there. The employer 
may, within certain limits, think of the 
workers as persons and friends and still not 
be disloyal to the company’s interests. In 
the crisis induced by disaster, however, these 
individuals may find that it is impossible to 
serve two masters, to act in two roles. An 
immediate choice is demanded, but it may 
be difficult because the demands of the com- 
peting groups may appear equally urgent. 
The nature of the choice made by the indi- 
vidual, particularly if one of his roles is as- 
sociated with a key position in the com- 
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munity, may have important consequences 
for the reorganization of the community. 
Large-scale reorganization, co-ordination, 
and direction of efforts is necessary to speedy 
rescue work and the restoration of normalcy. 
Activities carried on in terms of the demands 
of many diverse, competing groups act as 
an impediment to this reorganization. 

Further research is needed to make pos- 
sible the prediction of the choices that will 
be made by individuals in these conflicts. 
The frequency with which individuals 
thought and acted first in terms of family 
and close friends suggests that loyalty to 
primary groups stands first in the hierarchy 
of group loyalties, as might be expected. On 
the other hand, important exceptions in 
which persons piayed relatively impersonal 
roles as leaders or working with matériel, 
rather than people, indicate that some fac- 
tors, such as training or feelings of responsi- 
bility, may predispose the individual to ad- 
here to secondary-group demands even in a 
disaster. Knowledge of what these factors 
are and how they may be induced would 
contribute to greater understanding of group 
reactions to disorganization and of methods 
of facilitating group reorganization. 
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AGRARIAN REFORMS IN THE FAR EAST 
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ABSTRACT 


The measures of agrarian reform in the Far East aim at the removal of three evils. The small productivity 
of farm labor is to be increased by increasing the use of capital. The extreme density of rural population 
is to be reduced by migration to more sparsely populated areas or by transfer to nonagricultural pursuits— 
industry and trade. The low standard of living of the small tenants is to be raised by drastic restriction of 
the size of individual landholdings. None of these reforms can bring about the desired reforms. 


Any essay on the economy of an Eastern 
country must take into account the fact that 
70- 80 per cent of the population is engaged 
in small farming, that farm labor is charac- 
terized by its small productivity, and that, 
as a consequence, the standard of living is 
very low. In addition, it is usually pointed 
out that the extreme density of the rural 
population has resulted in family holdings 
so small that only a scant living for the 
mass of the population can be made from 
the soil, even at the cost of the most inten- 
sive labor. Third, it is commonly stated that 
the low standard of living arises in part from 
the parasitical character of the landowner- 
ship: typically, the landlord receives half 
or more of the cultivators’ crops, although 
he has neither occupied himself with its 
production nor made any capital expendi- 
ture in connection with it. It is upon these 
three aspects of the problem that the ques- 
tion of agrarian welfare policy in Eastern 
countries is usually based. 

The very low productivity of agriculture 
—estimated, for example, in the case of Chi- 
na to be about 7 per cent of that in the 
United States‘—must be increased. In par- 
ticular, in order to accomplish this pur- 
pose, it will be necessary to increase the use 
of capital in agriculture, to develop new 
and profitable market crops, and effectively 
to control diseases and pests. 

In addition, the density of the rural popu- 
lation must be reduced in part by migration 


* John Lossing Buck, “Some Basic Agricultural 
Problems of China,” Proceedings of the Tenth Con- 
Jerence of the Institute of Pacific Relations, September, 
1947 (New York, 1947), p. 7. 


to more sparsely populated areas suited to 
the production of food crops and in part 
by transfer to nonagricultural pursuits, to 
industry and trade. The latter, in this view 
of the matter, can be assured of a market 
based upon the increased productivity in 
agriculture. 

The reforms designed to eliminate the 
consequences of parasitical landownership 
may take the form of a drastic reduction in 
rents; of equally drastic restrictions on the 
size of individual landholdings, with ex- 
propriation of the surplus by the govern- 
ment; or the most thorough form, as in 
Communist China, in which all holdings 
beyond what the farmer himself can ex- 
ploit by the traditional methods are con- 
fiscated and the farmer becomes the owner 
of his fields. Relieved of the burden of 
payments in kind and left, therefore, with 
the disposition of his entire crop, the 
farmer will dispose of at least twice his 
former income. On the assumption that all 
or a part of this increase will be used for 
productive ends, for better implements, 
seed, artificial fertilizers, and the like, it 
may be expected that a cumulative process 
of increased prosperity may begin and a 
strong market for an expanded industry 
be assured. 

This reasoning considers the methods 
by which, as is usually argued, a higher level 
of economic welfare can be achieved in 
the Far East. It is the purpose of this paper 
to show that these several proposals cannot 
possibly come up to expectations and, in- 
deed, may be wholly impracticable. This 
is the result of the fact that in the discus- 
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sion of these proposals either cause and 
effect are confused, numerical and spatial 
relationships are disregarded, or only symp- 
toms are attacked. 

First, then, the relation between the 
standard of living and the productivity 
of labor. In Western economic literature 
this relation is explicitly put as one of 
cause and effect: the productivity of labor 
fixes the wages, and the real wage fixes the 
standard of living. Therefore, this standard 
of living is only the resultant of the pro- 
ductivity of labor, or, as Taussig formulates 
it: “High wages depend fundamentally on 
high productivity of industry....A high 
standard of living brings nothing to pass.’ 
Indirectly, however, the standard of living 
may influence the wage level and there- 
by the productivity of labor. That is a 
statement which has been accepted in 
economic theory since Ricardo. This in- 
direct influence makes itself felt in two 
opposite directions: it may give a certain 
level of wages the opportunity to maintain 
itself, and it may lead to a decline of real 
wages. The first will be the case when a 
social group succeeds in defending the level 
of welfare it has reached by limiting its 
labor supply, either with the aid of birth 
control or by organizing to keep outsiders 
out of the labor market. But the standard 
of living will take effect in the opposite 
direction when the broadening of it leads 
to a rapid increase in population and when 
the increased supply of labor, in its turn, 
beats down the wages (the “iron law of 
wages”). In both cases, however, the 
modern theoretical economist will keep to 
the standpoint that in these ways the 
standard of living, by its influence on the 
labor supply, also may influence the wage 
level but that, nevertheless, the labor 
productivity exclusively determines the wage 
scale and that this productivity of labor 
depends not on the standard of living but 
solely on the measure of support given to 
labor by real capital. 

Throughout this argument the standard 
of living appears as a social and economic 


2F. W. Taussig, Principles of Economics (4th ed.; 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1939), II, 261, 269. 


level that, locally and temporarily, may 
be stabilized but that, fundamentally, re- 
mains passive and adjusts itself to the level 
of real wages. Now in the countries of the 
Far East, in so far as they reached, many 
centuries ago, an enormous density of rural 
population, the relations between the pro- 
ductivity of labor and the standard of 
living lie the other way round. Once it is 
seen that here the conditions of production 
in agriculture—by far the main occupation 
—have tended toward a certain standard of 
living and that this agriculture is not 
capable of any important and essential 
development, the conclusion is inescapable 
that in this way the standard of living of the 
overwhelming majority of the population 
is immovably fixed, upward at least, be- 
cause by an increase of population the level 
of existence may be pressed still further 
downward. By this fixing of the standard 
of living of the rural masses, the supply of 
unqualified labor remains so redundant 
and its price so cheap that no expansion 
of the demand for it is capable of raising 
its level and that thereby any mechanization 
of the production process soon becomes un- 
profitable. In this way the small productivity 
of labor tends to perpetuate itself and so, 
too, the standard of living. No dynamic 
forces can break through the circle of low 
standard of living—low wages-low produc- 
tivity of labor-low standard of living. The 
exactness of this line of thought for the 
countries of the Far East is to be shown by 
a demonstration of facts, drawn mainly 
from Indonesia, not only because on this 
country the data are well documented but 
also because the archipelago is a sample 
of conditions appearing in different coun- 
tries of the Far East. 

Now what are the facts to prove that 
the standard of living is the immovable 
element and that mechanization has to 
adjust itself to it? A modern American 
factory in Java has partly to demechanize, 
because it appears to be cheaper to use 
more labor and less machinery.’ In the 


3Th. A. Fruin, Het economische Aspect van heb 
Indonesische Vraagstuk (Amsterdam: Uitgeverij Vrij 
Nederland, 1947), p. 41. 
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mechanization of cane cultivation the ex- 
emplary Java sugar industry lags far be- 
hind its younger sister in Hawaii, where 
the legislation of the thirties, favorable 
to organized labor, together with the federal 
Fair Labor Practices Act, produced marked 
increases in wages. The equally exemplary 
Deli tobacco estates began, only after the 
second World War, to employ tractors and 
trucks, which until then they had avoided 
meticulously, and they did it only as a 
reaction to the local labor scarcity, the go- 
slow policy, the decline of the quality of 
labor, and the inflation, which caused an 
undue rise in wages. Perhaps they, too, will 
demechanize when the disturbing conditions 
disappear. 

But perhaps it is more convincing if the 
examples are drawn from what, at this 
moment, is proposed and in part applied 
in behalf of the Far Eastern countries. 
New welfare policies are elaborated in 
tens, perhaps even in hundreds, of plans. 
But at this stage of the argument only one 
of them, published by the International 
Labor Office, in preparation of the regional 
labor conference at New Delhi, in 1947, will 
be referred to. It indicates the ways by 
which it is proposed that both the rural and 
the industrial problem may be solved and 
the standard of living of the South and 
Southeast Asiatic masses raised. This is 
a Herculean task, involving at least five 
hundred million people. It would re- 
quire enormous migrations, by which tens 
of millions of laborers would be removed 
from the countryside to urban centers in 
pursuit of new occupations in industry and 
trade. Concerning these new occupations, 
the report declares: “These occupations 
should be of high productivity in order that 
the living standards of the persons leaving 
agriculture may be raised.”’4 When this has 
been accomplished, the increased purchasing 
power, combined with the increased per 
capita land area of the remaining agricul- 


‘The Economic Background of Social Policy 
Including Problems of Industrialisation, prepared by 
the Preparatory Asiatic Regional Conference of 
the International Labor Office (New Delhi, 1947), 
Pp. 143. 


turists, will, it is believed, raise living condi- 
tions in the countryside as well. In this way 
a general increase of the standard of living 
of the whole community will be achieved. 

The report states that “‘a rapid increase 
in the amount of capital equipment” 
(p. 148) must serve as the generator of this 
process. A capital injection in behalf of 
innumerable new industries is the final 
prescription from this international eco- 
nomic physician. The rise of standards of 
living will, it is supposed, follow automati- 
cally. 

Indonesia received capital injections of 
that kind and experienced the organization 
of new industries outside native agricul- 
ture for decades before the second World 
War. Moreover, the pace at which the in- 
vestments were made and their amount, 
in a relatively small area like the parts of 
Java and Sumatra laid open to foreign 
capital—at least two billion guilders in 
a thirty-year period against a population 
of, at most, fifty million souls—give a 
standard by which no social reformer, 
however considerable be the capital at his 
back, can compete where the five hundred 
million South and Southeast Asiatics are 
concerned. Therefore, the question is justi- 
fied: Did the fast and enormous investment 
of foreign capital in parts of Indonesia 
and the creation of thousands of large 
estates and plants outside native agri- 
culture produce any of the results which 
the International Labor Office expects as the 
automatically ripening fruits of the welfare 
policy it recommends? Nobody denies that 
in these three decades the appearance of In- 
donesian society has altered profoundly. But 
did the buying power, the level of welfare, 
the standard of living, of the rural masses 
increase? No one would so argue: rather, 
one would point to general impoverish- 
ment, to social decline. But statements of 
this kind are vague and subjective and 
therefore debatable; sober facts are more 
eloquent and unassailable. 

From among many sources, one may 
choose, by way of example, a monograph 
on two neighboring districts in the regency 
of Pati, north-middle Java, entitled ‘““(Com- 
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parison of the Economic Condition of the 
Districts Tajoe and Djakenan,” a publi- 
cation by Dr. D. H. Burger, at that time 
local civil service officer.’ Burger found the 
motive for his inquiry in the striking con- 
trast of the two districts under his adminis- 
tration. The one district, Djakenan, con- 
sists of poor, infertile lime soils, has few 
possibilities of irrigation, is a secluded 
tract, and its 93,000 inhabitants are 
thrown on their own resources. Tajoe, on 
the other hand, has fertile, technically irri- 
gated fields, is open to all traffic, is an im- 
portant center of kapok cultivation, and 
had at the time of the inquiry (1928-29) 
two sugar mills, two rubber estates, of 
which one was government-owned, and one 
trass exploitation company. Here, there- 
fore, in an area already blessed by nature, 
large amounts of capital had been invested, 
and Western concerns of high productivity 
had been organized in the midst of a popu- 
lation of not more than 110,000. In short, 
all factors combined to make likely a high 
level of general welfare. 

Now what facts appear from the inquiry? 
Of course, in Tajoe, money economy has 
penetrated much farther. But it has a 
denser population: 410 persons per square 
kilometer, fields, compounds, and fishponds 
included, as against 370 in Djakenan 
district. Moreover, in the peak seasons of 
Tajoe, when kapok and sugar cane are 
harvested, from all sides wage laborers, 
traders, and artisans come in, sometimes 
from hundreds of miles away, to earn 
money. Twelve times as many Chinese and 
fifty-two times as many Europeans live in 
Tajoe as in Djakenan.® Also, the number of 
those assessed in the income tax for occu- 
pations outside agriculture (marginal as- 
sessed income 120 guilders per year) in 
Tajoe is 2.3 times that in Djakenan (1,638 


5 D.H. Burger, Vergelijking van den economischen 
Toestand der Districten Tajoe en Djakenan (Regent- 
schap Pati, Afdeeling Rembang) (‘Economische 
Beschrijvingen,”’ Vol. IV [Weltevreden: G. Kolff & 
Co., n.d.]). 


6In Tajoe the Chinese compose 0.7 per cent 
of the population; the Europeans, 0.1 per cent. 


in Djakenan as against 3,755 in Tajoe). 
But, when the amount per assessment is 
compared for the two districts, it appears 
that the average for Djakenan is 3.41 
guilders and for Tajoe 3.69 guilders, al- 
though in the first-named district the tra- 
ditional occupations, which are the least 
profitable, preponderate. This slight dif- 
ference in average assessment and there- 
fore, too, in average income from industry 
and trade is of fundamental significance. 
It proves that Western influence and im- 
portant capital investments have not been 
able to raise the buying power, the level of 
welfare, or the standard of living in the 
nonagricultural occupations of the small 
folk to any extent. It is undeniable that 
important social changes have come to the 
society of Tajoe as a result of Western in- 
fluence; it is equally undeniable that a good 
770 Chinese and more than 100 Europeans 
have found a living there; but the great 
mass of village people have reacted to the 
increase of their means of subsistence, in- 
cluding the capital investments, only by 
growing in number. 

Other facts must be taken into account. 
As indicated above, the inquiry referred to 
was carried on in the years 1928 and 1929. 
Shortly afterward the world crisis broke 
out, and the depression that came in its 
wake wrought havoc in the economy of the 
Netherlands Indies. Before the country 
could recover from this, the Pacific war 
and the Japanese occupation occurred. Ta- 
joe had to bear the full measure of these 
calamities. At the beginning of the thirties 
the sugar mill Pakkies, whose whole area 
of cultivation was within the district, was 
closed in consequence of the sugar restric- 
tion,’ and all cane cultivation was stopped. 
The other sugar mill, Trangkil, was kept 
working under the restriction, but the 
Japanese changed it into a cement factory, 
a plant of only slight importance to the 
population. The rubber estates also came 
under severe restriction, greatly reducing 


7See J. H. Boeke, The Evolution of the Nether- 
lands Indies Economy (New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1946), pp. 40-47. 
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their demand for labor and their remunera- 
tion of it. And as to kapok, by far the most 
important market crop of the villagers, its 
price fell from more than 100 guilders a 
quintal in 1928 to less than 27 guilders in 
1935 and, although war preparation caused 
a rise in price, the increase did not bring it 
above 45 guilders in 1940. After that year, 
lack of shipping and the Japanese occupa- 
tion put a stop to all export and caused 
people to cut down their kapok trees for 
firewood and charcoal. One should not for- 
get that the small buying power in the 
interior means that the least expansion of 
market production makes export necessary 
and that export means dependence on the 
vicissitudes of international demand. There- 
fore, it would not be surprising if a repeated 
inquiry into the economy of the two dis- 
tricts would bring to light the view that 
Western influence and capitalistic develop- 
ment, instead of raising the welfare of the 
Tajunese countryside, has faced the people 
with unknown and insuperable difficulties. 
Djakenan, on the contrary, could show 
its immunity from all those tribulations. 

The argument set forth above is aimed 
at proving that Western welfare policy 
in the shape of capital investment and the 
promotion of modern industry cannot 
raise the general standard of living, not even 
that of the directly affected groups of small 
people. Labor remains dirt cheap, its cheap- 
ness impedes mechanization and thereby 
secures the continuance of a low level of 
productivity. Only small groups of Western 
or Westernized people profit by it. 

There are other arguments: one could 
trace the influence of technical irrigation, 
in Java and India,* on the small agricul- 
turists. However, the plain facts already 
mentioned may suffice for the point. 

The second form of welfare policy in the 
densely populated Eastern countries is the 
thinning-out of the rural population to 
increase the land area per capita available 
to the remainder. Although in the over- 

* For India see Malcolm L. Darling, The Punjab 


Peasant in Prosperity and Debt (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1928). 
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populated South and Southeast Asiatic 
countries the extent of the holdings may 
diverge in consequence of different fertility 
and climatic conditions, a general charac- 
teristic of native agriculture is its excessive 
labor intensity and the low level on which 
it keeps its producers. This is not a recent 
phenomenon but has been so for thousands 
of years. With primitive methods of culti- 
vation, nothing but a very low standard of 
living could be expected. 

One could reason that the farmers, having 
got used to this low standard of living, re- 
duced the extent of their holdings with im- 
proved methods of cultivation, so as to keep 
the output in accordance with their modest 
needs. It might be argued that they did not 
want more and had no use for more, apart 
from tributes and charity. However, another 
line of reasoning is possible and probably 
more in accordance with historical facts: 
that the area tilled has always been deter- 
mined by the labor capacity of the farmer 
and his family, that progress in the systems 
of cultivation has been slow and gradual, 
and that even rice culture on irrigated 
fields at first was rather labor-extensive, 
as, for instance, is still the case in Cochin 
China. But, even so, wet rice cultivation 
requires much labor, especially during peak 
periods. Even in the eighth century A.D. in 
Japan the periodic allotment of holdings 
was based on an individual share of not 
more than 1 hectare, and in Java the term 
bahu, which means “shoulder,” a super- 
ficial measure of 71 ares, denotes the area 
that can be tilled by one rice farmer. 

It has to be taken into account, as well, 
that irrigation, however primitive it may 
have been, never was the work of one single 
farmer and that, on the contrary, larger 
complexes were always irrigated or other- 
wise prepared for the cultivation of rice, 
and hence every individual holding was in- 
closed. Whenever the need of fields and the 
labor capacity increased in accord with 
changes in the composition and extent of the 
family, the farmer had to find his fields 
elsewhere and his holdings became scat- 
tered. This was not too onerous as long as 
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the number of villagers did not increase too 
much. Where this was the case, scarcity 
of land made itself felt: the peasantry could 
not abandon its landownership and the 
occupation of tilling without losing its 
status and independence. Hence, too, came 
the rule of equal inheritance, lest any 
member of the family should suffer by loss 
of status. 

All went well as long as there remained 
enough waste ground for clearing and so 
long as, under the checks of a riotous and 
merciless nature and of social unrest, num- 
bers increased slowly or not at all. However, 
during the last century and a half all this 
has fundamentally changed. The supply of 
arable land within reach has been used up, 
the number of persons requiring land has 
increased, even faster than the population 
itself. In this way, almost imperceptibly, 
the farmer has entered a new phase. At first, 
the agriculturist could till his fields with 
extensive use of labor and still use his full 
capacity. Then he had to intensify his use 
of labor to get the same output from a 
smaller patch but still could exploit his 
labor force to the full. In the third phase, 
however, the labor intensity reached its 
limit; but nevertheless a smaller or larger 
part of the labor capacity of the peasant 
family remained unused. As a result of this, 
the standard of living of the peasantry con- 
tinues to decline, and, what is even more 
serious, there arises a class of unpropertied 
villagers, whom no one knows how to deal 
with, living at the expense of the farmers 
and with no new way of securing a liv- 
ing. 

It is understandable that both in the 
past and today means are sought to reduce 
the rural population to such a size that the 
remaining peasantry can again employ its 
full labor capacity. The 1947 report by 
the International Labor Office on the 
economic background of social policy, 
mentioned above, set forth proposals alarm- 
ing in their naiveté. For instance, it is 
declared that “the density of the agricul- 
tural population could undoubtedly be 
greatly lowered by urbanisation and in- 


dustrialisation,’’® as if settling in an urban 
center automatically creates the means of 
subsistence! 

It is not unlikely that the author of the 
ILO report has borrowed his ideas about 
the reduction in the size of the rural popv- 
lation from a little book by an Indian 
author, Tarlok Singh, published in 1945 
under the title Poverty and Social Change. 
This reformer thought out his ideals much 
better, traced different consequences, and 
made statistical calculations about the 
numbers of villagers to be removed from the 
countryside if his plans were to be realized. 
To begin with, he came to the conclusion 
that in India the density of the rural popu- 
lation is so great that mechanization has 
become impossible, at least within a fore- 
seeable period of time. Mechanization 
would become possible only when rural 
welfare had risen so high that the majority 
of the population could find existence out- 
side agriculture. If this be so, nothing 
should be changed in the intensive charac- 
ter of agricultural labor. Instead, the farm- 
ers should again be given the opportunity 
to use their full time and capacity on their 
fields. 

If this is to be accomplished, the owners 
should first pool their land for the purpose 
of joint management and retain only the 
right to receive an ownership dividend. 
Then, as the second step, the area should 
be divided into plow-units, each manage- 
able with a pair of bullocks. The extent 
of these plow-units will have to depend 
upon the quality of the soil; but, for in- 
stance, for the province (now the state) of 
Madras it is fixed at 10 acres, a little more 
than 4 hectares. Every plow-unit should 
give full employment to one and a half 
farmer families, which means that, with 
the help of a pair of bullocks, a family can 
manage only 2% hectares. Taking an 
average of three full workers per family, 


262; 


1 Tarlok Singh, Poverty and Social Change: A 
Study in the Economic Reorganisation of Indian 
Rural Society (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
Ltd., 1945). 
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this makes 90 ares per full worker, just 
about the mean of the figure for Japan and 
Java already discussed. 

An individual area of that size is based 
upon a method of cultivation characterized 
by extreme labor intensity and very low 
labor productivity and permitting only a 
very modest standard of living, with min- 
imal buying power. This whole plan of 
agrarian reform results only in a return of 
the Eastern farmer from the third phase 
to the second, in which he lived before the 
great increase in population density. 

Tarlok Singh also calculates, province 
for province, the numbers required to be 
removed in this rural exodus. The calcula- 
tions are bewildering. The estimate is de- 
tailed only for Madras. Here, in 1941, the 
number of farming heads of families was a 
little over 7,924,000, having at their dis- 
posal for the cultivation of annual crops 
an area of 40.5 million acres. This makes 
4.05 million plow-units and 6.08 million 
work-units. The surplus of farmer families 
in 1941, therefore, was 1,844,000 average 
families or 23 per cent of the rural popula- 
tion. And, even so, we have not yet reached 
the final number, because to them should 
be added the unpropertied villagers who 
live at the expense of the village and are 
estimated by Singh to make another 6 per 
cent of the rural population. Besides, it 
appears that Madras is below the average 
of density of the rural population. For the 
whole of British India (without the states) 
the percentage of superfluous farmer fami- 
lies is 28 per cent, which, with the 6 per 
cent of nonagricultural villagers, makes 
34 per cent, more than a third of the rural 
population. 

Singh is of the opinion that these tens of 
millions can be absorbed by new industries. 
But in that case buying power would have 
to increase rapidly and enormously, and that 
of the rural society to begin with. But is 
a supposition of this kind justified? It has 
been pointed out that the traditional over- 
intensified methods of cultivation continue 
to be of low productivity. And, when from 
2§ hectares not only the peasant family but 


also two-thirds of a bullock team and per- 
haps ownership dividend, land revenue, 
and the inevitable production costs have 
to be defrayed, there remains a surplus too 
small to buy any but a very small amount 
of industrial products and one utterly in- 
sufficient to form a paying market for the 
products of a gigantic industrial army. But, 
if this is true, the whole rural reform scheme 
falls to the ground. This is true even with- 
out reckoning the probable difficulty that 
the increase in rural welfare for the time 
being will cause an acceleration of the in- 
crease of population both by the decrease 
in the death rate and the increase in the 
birth rate, in which case one generation will 
suffice to wipe out the effect of the entire 
reform. In view of this possibility, Singh 
makes the condition that his plans be 
accomplished within fifteen years. 

Only a few words need be said about 
this reform when aided by colonization. Its 
possibilities are far more restricted. Which 
Eastern countries contain vast tracts of 
waste lands suitable for mass colonization? 
Where are the millions to come from to 
finance the preparation of the fields for the 
colonists and to carry them over the first 
years of colonization? Who can point out 
even the smallest dynamic element in this 
mass removal of petty food farmers? In 
Indonesia, where the transmigration from 
the interior of Java to some tracts in the 
other isles was taken in hand by the govern- 
ment on a grand scale, not even the goal of 
checking the population increase of Java 
was achieved. Therefore, it is advisable to 
remove colonization from the programs of 
rural reform in Eastern countries. 

The third proposal for the reforms of 
agrarian policy in Eastern countries is the 
one most generally applied and with which 
the highest expectations are connected: 
the abolition of landlordism or absentee 
ownership. Here is a reform that appealed 
to the imagination of the farmer, even when 
its realization could not be so simple as in 
China. In China the Communist party 
passed a basic agrarian program (September 
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13, 1947)" beginning with the following 
resolutions: 


ARTICLE 1. The agrarian system of feudal 
and semi-feudal exploitation is abolished; the 
agrarian system of “Land to the Tillers” is to 
be realized. 

ARTICLE 2. Landownership rights of all 
landlords are abolished. 

ARTICLE 3. Landownership rights of all an- 
cestral shrines, temples, monasteries, schools, in- 
stitutions and organizations are abolished. 

ARTICLE 4. All debts incurred in the country- 
side prior to the reform of the agrarian system 
are canceled. 


In the valuation of large landownership one 
has to take into account that never and 
nowhere in these countries has landowner- 
ship been combined with large-scale ex- 
ploitation. Often the rights are incomplete 
and do not include the right of tilling. But 
more important is the fact that large-scale 
exploitation, if not highly organized in a 
modern capitalistic way, if not based on 
strict scientific principles, and if not 
specialized for international markets, can- 
not compete with the small food-crop farm- 
ers. Here the whole family co-operates; 
there is no need of checking and supervision, 
and the rents which tenants are prepared 
to pay are so high that no yield of an 
estate could equal them. This explains why 
all landed property is nothing else than a 
complex of more or less scattered small 
holdings tilled by poor and petty farmers 
in a traditional way to produce ordinary 
food crops. 

A highly important consequence of this 
situation is that the distribution of the large 
landed properties among the tillers means no 
more than that henceforth these ex-tenants 
and ex-sharecroppers may keep the entire 
output of their fields and no longer must 
pay off 40-80 per cent of their crop, but in- 
stead they are assessed for land taxes and 
have to bear the whole cost of production. 
They remain, otherwise, what they always 
were: self-providing farmers, growers of 
food crops, ignorant of markets and trade, 


1 Frank C. Lee, ‘Land Redistribution in Com- 
munist China,” Pacific Affairs, March, 1948, p. 30. 


and selling their crop only in so far as they 
are compelled to by the necessity of getting 
money. So long as they were tenants, they 
could not keep enough for themselves to 
provide for their needs the whole year 
round. Hence members of the family had to 
leave home and village to earn money as 
wage laborers, traders, or artisans. Often 
they had to endure scarcity, at times fam- 
ine. Mortality, especially among small chil- 
dren, reached an alarmingly high level. Now, 
suddenly, all this alters for the best; now at 
last they can give themselves a treat, eat 
their fill, marry, beget children and keep 
them living. But the rest of the society, out- 
side the villages, no longer get their contin- 
gent of foodstuffs; fewer products of village 
industry are offered and at higher prices; 
fewer day-laborers are available, and wages 
rise. The self-sufficiency of the villages rath- 
er increases than diminishes, and contact 
with the outer world grows less rather than 
more. Further, an acceleration of the in- 
crease of population may be expected, and 
the government will find itself obliged to 
get its revenues directly from the small 
farmers. 

But—and this matters most—these petty 
farmers, almost every one of them, remain 
self-providing agriculturists who only per- 
force and as little as possible bring their 
crops to the market; who are not familiar 
with these markets and rather avoid them; 
for whom money remains a strange thing, 
at least the money they have to earn and to 
pay outside their village; who rather do not 
use it as capital in their production but 
view it as a final good. Moreover, the den- 
sity of the rural population remains exces- 
sive, even threatens to increase, not only be- 
cause there are more births and fewer deaths 
but also because fewer men and women and 
boys and girls have to leave the village to 
supplement the income or lighten the budg- 
et of their family. 

The picture drawn here differs widely 
from the expectations of the Western wel- 
fare politicians and even more from those 
nourished and expressed by the Eastern 
Communists: that the peasants will market 
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the surplus left to them; that their buying 
power will increase; that they will use this 
money for productive purposes to buy better 
seeds, better implements, and artificial ferti- 
lizer; that, hence, the productivity of their 
labor will rise considerably and they will be 
able to bring still more produce to market; 
that the demand for industrial products will 
rise steeply and that the new industries will 
absorb the rural surplus population; that 
the higher level of welfare will lead to birth 
control; and that, by all these improve- 
ments, not only will the population problem 
find its final solution but a cumulative proc- 
ess of development will be set going, open- 
ing perspectives even more favorable than 
those of the old Western countries. Is it self- 
conceit or pedantry to declare that the view 
of the probable course of things set forth in 
this paper is more exact and more real? 

In the fight against the large landed prop- 
erty the starting point is the feudal and 
semifeudal landownership, and the main 
villains are the absentee landlords, para- 
sitical figures related to the tillers only by 
the tie of consumption that can be sundered 
without harm either to agriculture or to the 
rural economy. But, in reality, they are not 
the only, or even the most important, cate- 
gory of landowners. At the outset it should 
be clear that another standard has to be ap- 
plied to measure large landownership. In 
these countries of mere crofters, anybody 
who has more land than he can till himself 
in the traditional way is a large landowner. 
The saying holds good that in the kingdom 
of the blind the one-eyed man is king. Ac- 
cording to this measure, there is a group of 
rural landowners, which might be compared 
to the Russian kulak and whose members in 
India are called sowcar or bania. To prevent 
a possible misunderstanding it must be 
pointed out that these “large” landowners 
are many times not even agriculturists. 
They do not even need to have landed prop- 
erty but may be content with a mortgage 
or only with the right to a part of the crop. 
In the first place, they are traders, not land- 
owners. In several ways they are rather a 
contrast to the feudal, urban landlords: they 


live in the country, in the villages, are in 
daily contact with the farmers, share their 
way of living, and have no distinct status, 
although as a rule they are not born and 
bred in the village where they ply their 
trade. Furthermore, they have a productive 
function. They are not rentiers but fill an 
indispensable place in the village commu- 
nity, bridging the chasm between the village 
and the outer world. The small farmers are, 
on the whole, self-providing food-producers 
who are nevertheless obliged to sell part of 
the crop. For this selling business they need 
a forestaller, a middleman, to collect the 
small quantities, transport, and trade them. 
Furthermore, they want money for an in- 
creasing variety of payments. They have to 
do without disposing of regular money in- 
come, and hence there is a frequent money 
scarcity which no organized credit institu- 
tion is able to satisfy. Only the money- 
lender with his one-man business can do 
that: he or she knows every villager by repu- 
tation, knows the credit each is good for, 
may be called on for aid at any hour of the 
day and within easy distance, demands no 
formalities but helps without delay, lends 
even the smallest sums, has no objection to 
accumulation and renewal of debt (rather 
the reverse), and is prepared to treat and 
keep the business confidential. Besides, in 
his double function as forestaller and 
moneylender he has the opportunity of ac- 
cepting payment in kind and of making su- 
perfluous the troublesome necessity of find- 
ing money. In Western eyes he is the usurer, 
the exploiter, the impostor, who fleeces the 
stupid villagers mercilessly, and should be 
combated as enemy No. 1. In his own eyes 
he is the practitioner of a precarious and 
highly hazardous profession, who contin- 
uously has to be on the alert and in harness 
to earn a sober livelihood. And in the eyes 
of the villagers he is the rescuer in emergen- 
cies, the adviser in trying situations, the 
possessor of accomplishments beyond their 
comprehension, an exacting creditor who 
does not leave them in peace so long as they 
possess anything, but one who treats them 
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with understanding if they prove to realize 
their obligations. 

These “large landowners” are little hurt 
by the agrarian reforms and in any case are 
not rendered superfluous by them. For the 
peasants may have become a little stronger, 
for the moment, but they remain subsistence 
farmers, not equal to the requirements of 
the market, who may have less to supply in 
kind but whose expenditures in money have 
grown and who are likely to spend larger 
amounts for all kinds of social and ceremo- 
nial purposes, which require the help of the 
moneylender-forestaller. In Japan, some of 
the local land commissions, charged with 
administering the agrarian reform law and 
having a clearer insight into the require- 
ments and the possibilities of this reform, 
expressed their fear that any accommoda- 
tion shown to the resident landowners would 
give them the opportunity to regain control 
of the small peasants by taking advantage 
of usury, periods of depression, and other fa- 
miliar means. This anxiety was, indeed, 
well founded. One could even argue that, 
even with a narrower delimitation of land- 
ownership per individual or the absolute 
prohibition of lease and cropsharing (a pro- 
hibition that never could be put into prac- 
tice), the moneylender-forestaller will stay 
on. In Russia only the kolkhoz has made an 
end to his existence, and the kolkhoz organi- 
zation is quite unsuited to the densely popu- 
lated Eastern countries. For these reasons 


the struggle against large landownership is 
no effectual means of restoring and assuring 
the welfare of the peasantry. For a relatively 
short time it may bring some relief, but it 
leaves untouched the cause of the bad con- 
dition in the villages. It is always the same 
reproach: that symptoms are fought, but 
the roots of the evil not even laid bare. 


On the whole, the arguments given 
above have been critical and lack construc- 
tiveness. They have only tried to make it 
clear that measures of agrarian reform 
aimed at the rural masses and coming from 
above either remain sterile or even cannot 
be put into practice. But then, what else? 
The answer calls for another treatise. Here 
it may suffice to formulate two conclusions. 
First, every agrarian policy inspired, rec- 
ommended, or carried on by Western coun- 
tries or institutions in behalf of the Far 
Eastern masses should be preceded by 
thorough expert research of the social and 
economic conditions and relations in the 
countries concerned. Second, this agrarian 
policy should not come from above and be 
centralized but should be local, emanate 
from the villagers themselves, be based on 
the autoactivity of the interested parties, 
and move more in spiritual and social than 
in economic fields. Aid in the reconstruction 
of attitudes and in the recovering of out- 
look is required, rather than technical aid. 
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CRIME NEWS IN COLORADO NEWSPAPERS 


F. JAMES DAVIS 


ABSTRACT 


The amount of crime news in each of four Colorado newspapers varies independently of both the amount 
of crime in the state and the amount of crime news in the other newspapers. The data lend some support to 
the hypothesis that public opinion about crime trends reflects trends in the amount of crime news rather 
than in actual crime rates, but some of the evidence is inconclusive and some seems to contradict this hy- 


pothesis. 


The study here reported was designed to 
test two hypotheses: (1) there is no consist- 
ent relationship between the amount of 
crime news in Colorado newspapers and the 
state crime rates, either for (a) total crime 
or for (6) various types of crime, and (2) 
public opinion about Colorado crime trends 
reflects trends in the amount of newspaper 
coverage rather than in actual Colorado 
crime rates. 

The first hypothesis seemed plausible in 
the light of studies such as Wiseheart’s,? 
which show that newspapers may increase 
their crime coverage out of all proportion 
to increases in crime in the belief that a 
“crime wave” is occurring. The second 
hypothesis is consistent with the general 
thesis that newspapers mold their readers’ 
opinions rather than reflect them, or at 
least that they influence reader opinions 
under certain conditions. 


METHODS 


Three sources of data were utilized: (1) 
column-inch measurement of crime news in 
four Colorado newspapers from January 1, 
1948, to July 1, 1950; (2) a state-wide public 


«The writer wishes to thank President P. P. 
Mickelson of Western State College of Colorado for a 
generous grant of money which made the study pos- 
sible. Invaluable assistance was rendered by William 
N. McPhee of Research Services, Inc., Denver; Gor- 
don M. Connelly, research analyst, the Denver Post; 
and students Lester W. Turner and Virginia Kreger 
Christensen. 


2M. K. Wiseheart, “Newspapers and Criminal 
Justice,” in Criminal Justice in Cleveland (Cleve- 
land: Cleveland Foundation, 1922), pp. 544-46. 
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opinion poll, taken in July, 1950; and (3) 
the Uniform Crime Reports of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for 1948, 1949, and 
1950. 

For purposes of the newspaper content 
analysis, crime was defined in the legal 
sense. All news items from any part of the 
country that in any way pertained to a 
municipal, state, or federal crime were 
measured, irrespective of what stage in 
criminal law procedure was involved.$ Legis- 
lative investigations into alleged Commu- 
nist party activities were excluded, as also 
were accounts of international crimes. 

Tabulations were made both for news 
about total crime and for three types of 
crime—stealing, rape, and violent crimes. 
Stealing was defined to include robbery, 
burglary, larceny, and auto theft, each as 
defined by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in its Uniform Crime Reports. Violent 
crimes included murder, nonnegligent man- 
slaughter, and aggravated assault, each as 
defined in the Uniform Crime Reports. 

Crime news in the entire paper was 
measured rather than just that on the front 


3 Thus, first accounts of crimes prior to arrest, 
news about criminal “manhunts,” arrests, fines, in- 
terrogation during detention, grand jury hearings, 
trials, incarceration, prison breaks, release of no- 
torious offenders, criminal statistics, and public 
statements about crime were all included. See Frank 
Harris, Presentation of Crime in Newspapers (Minne- 
apolis: Sociological Press, 1932), pp. 6-7, where he 
upholds the use of a very narrow legal definition of 
crime for this purpose, saying that a news story 
should be considered crime news only when legal 
probes result in indictments. It seems unlikely that 
the reading public draws such a fine line as this. 
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page.‘ Streamers, headlines, and photo- 
graphs were included in the measurement 
on the assumption that the reader considers 
them an integral part of the crime story and 
is influenced by them considerably.s 

A sample of every sixth newspaper was 
used for the measurement rather than the 
complete files. For the sake of convenience 
the first day of each month was used, the 
seventh day, and so on. All four newspapers 
have Sunday editions, and Sunday was 
counted like any other day. This sampling 
procedure was not decided upon arbitrar- 
ily: different types of samples were experi- 
mented with, and before the sample was 
settled upon it was tested for each of the 
four newspapers as follows. 

The crime news for two months, one 
early in the two-and-one-half-year period 
and one late, was measured in entirety and 
the mean for each month computed, Then 
the sample of every sixth day was taken for 
each of these months as described above 
and the means computed. Tests were then 
made for the significance of the differences 
between the universe means and the sample 
means,® and in all cases the differences 
were not significant at the .os level. 

The opinion poll was taken by Research 
Services, Inc., of Denver, an organization 
which regularly conducts state-wide polls 
in Colorado. The area sample plan was 
used,? and numerical estimates of crime 

4 Ibid., pp. 48-62. Harris found a fairly high de- 
gree of correspondence between crime coverage on 
the front page and in the entire paper but not high 


enough for very accurate prediction from one to the 
other. 


5In his study Harris included streamers, head- 
lines, and photographs (ibid., p. 27). See also Mal- 
colm M. Willey, The Country Newspaper: A Study of 
Socialization and Newspaper Content (Durham: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1926), p. 47, for his 
explanation as to why headlines should be included. 


6 The procedure followed is outlined in Frederick 
E. Croxton and Dudley J. Cowden, A pplied General 
Statistics (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941), pp. 
307-11. The ¢ table was used for reasons given ibid., 
PP. 325-29. 

7 The plan involved random selection of counties, 
towns and rural places, blocks, households, and indi- 
vidual persons within households. Seventy-five per 


trends were elicited. For example, the ques- 
tion pertaining to total crime was: “If 
Colorado had 100 crimes of all types in a 
certain period back in 1948, how many 
crimes would you guess we have in the same 
period of time now?” Similar questions were 
asked for each of the three types of crime 
except that 10 was used as a base figure in- 
instead of 100.8 This may seem a question- 
able procedure, but the pretest results were 
much more favorable for it than for percent- 
age questions. All interviewers were trained, 
regular members of the staff of Research 
Services, Inc., and they were furnished with 
a set of special instructions designed to help 
them obtain the estimates in the desired 
form without suggesting particular figures. 
However, a good many of the 435 inter- 
viewees were unable to make numerical 
estimates (see Table 4 for the number of 
“Don’t Know” answers for each crime cate- 
gory). Both hypotheses required time-series 
analysis, as will be explained. 


FINDINGS 
The first hypothesis necessitated a com- 


parison of changes in newspaper crime cov- 
erage and changes in Colorado crime rates.? 


cent of the original random sample was successfully 
interviewed. Dates of field work were roughly June 
25 through July 20. 


8 This was done in order not to give a false im- 
pression of the extent of violent crimes and rapes. 


2 Why compare crime figures for Colorado with 
news about crimes committed anywhere in the 
United States? First, most crime news in these pa- 
pers is about Colorado crimes, so results probably 
would be similar if only news about Colorado were 
used. Second, it was assumed that readers form gen- 
eralized opinions about crime and would make simi- 
lar estimates for national and state trends. Compari- 
sons with national trends may be made by consulting 
Table 2 in the 1949 semiannual bulletin and Table 1 
in the 1950 semiannual bulletin of Uniform Crime 
Reports. These tables show that total crime increased 
2.7 per cent from January-June, 1948, to January- 
June, 1949, and increased 1.9 per cent from January- 
June, 1949, to January-June, 1950. Both for total 
crime and types of crime the national percentage 
changes during the period studied were much 
smaller than Colorado changes. This may be due 
to sustained drives against crime in Colorado dur- 
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The semiannual Uniform Crime Reports fig- 
ures were used, and, in order to have com- 
parable periods, it was necessary to com- 
pute six-month moving averages of the col- 
umn inches of crime news.’° Because of the 
difficulty of interpreting this information, 
January-June, 1948, was used as a base 
period, and percentage changes from the 
base period were computed for each of the 
other six-month periods. 

These percentage changes, for total 
crime, appear in Table 1, which shows that 


paper to another." Thus the evidence for 
total crime seems to bear out Hypothesis 
1 (a). Tables 2 and 3 show similar compari- 
sons for two of the newspapers” for stealing 
and violent crimes*’ and apparently verify 
Hypothesis 1 (6). 

The first step in testing the second hy- 
pothesis was to analyze the opinion poll data, 
summarized in Table 4. It is apparent that 
the range of the estimates is great, that the 
estimates for different types of crime are 
quite different, and that the bulk of the 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN TOTAL CRIME AND IN TOTAL CRIME NEWS 


PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE CHANGES FROM THE JANUARY—JUNE, 
CHANGES IN 1948 , AVERAGE OF ToTAL Crime Newst 
TorTaL 
PERIOD CRIMES FROM 
Tae Janv- Denver Rocky Daily Gasette- 
ARY-JUNE, Post Mountain Sentinel Telegraph 
1948, ToTAL* News 
July—December, 1948. .. + 4.8 — 3.1 + 0.8 + 13.2 —15.2 
January-June, 1949.... + 8.0 +10.0 +10.7 + 66.5 —32.2 
July-December, 1949. .. +28.7 — 1.7 + 9.6 + 55-4 —35.3 
January-June, 1950.... +21.8 + 6.4 +26.7 +159.6 +44.9 


_ *Cf. Uniform Crime Reporis. There were 1,341.14 crimes per 100,000 inhabitants during this period. 
Six types of crime included are murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, robbery, aggravated assault, 


burglary, larceny, and auto theft. 


+t The January-June, 1948, averages were: Denver Post, 66.74 column inches; Rocky Mountain News, 


46.26; Daily Sentinel, 7.26; Gazette-Telegraph, 24.96. 


there is a marked lack of association between 
the percentage changes in total Colorado 
crime and in newspaper coverage. Percent- 
age changes in crime coverage are entirely 
out of proportion with percentage changes 
in crime and are frequently in the opposite 
direction. Also, percentage changes in crime 
news vary tremendously from one news- 


ing the period. The increase in Colorado’s police 
department employees, however, was only slightly 
larger than for the nation. 


10 Harris, op. cit., pp. 5-6. Because of large varia- 
tions in the amount of crime news when days and 
months were used, Harris adopted the year as the 
basis for comparing shifts in crime coverage. Harris’ 
finding that “crime news appears to be concentrated 
at irregular and unpredictable periods of time’’ is 
consistent with the findings of the present study. 


1 During this period the Denver Post gradually 
grew larger. In the four six-month periods following 
January-June, 1948, the Post’s total editorial col- 
umn inches showed these percentage increases from 
the base period: 5.7, 6.1, 10.1, and 14.8. These cal- 
culations are based on information in a letter dated 
February 23, 1951, from Gordon M. Connelly, re- 
search analyst for the Post. These increases cannot 
account for the percentage changes in the Post’s 
crime news. No check of changes in newspapers’ size 
was made for the other papers. 


2 The column inches of the three types of crime 
were recorded only for the Post and News. Only total 
crime coverage was recorded for the other two papers 
because of their relatively small size. The Gazette- 
Telegraph (Colorado Springs) ranks a very poor 
third in the state in circulation; the Daily Sentinel 
(Grand Junction) is sixth. 


13 Semiannual figures for rape are not available, 
so no such comparisons were made for rape crimes. 
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sample believed crime had increased con- 
siderably. 

Tests were made of the significance of 
age and sex differences in the estimates 
made by the poll sample. The median esti- 
mate of the “40 and over” group was a 
little larger than that made by the ‘‘21-39” 
group, for all crime categories, but none of 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN STEALING CRIMES 
AND IN NEWS ABOUT STEALING 


the differences was significant at the .o1 
level. The differences between the estimates 
made by males and females were much 
larger, and in all four instances the females 
made the greater estimates. The largest 
difference was for rape; the median male 
estimate was a 9.2 per cent increase, while 
that of the females was a 26.4 per cent in- 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN VIOLENT CRIMES 
AND IN NEWS ABOUT VIOLENT CRIMES 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
PERCENTAGE i PERCENTAGE 
= FROM THE JANUARY-JUNE, FROM THE JANUARY-—JUNE, 
CHANGES IN CHANGES IN 
1948, AVERAGE oF News 1948, AVERAGE OF NEws 
STEALING VIOLENT 
ABOUT STEALING ABOUT VIOLENT Crimest 
Crimes CrimrFs 
PERIOD PERIOD 
FROM THE PROM THE 
JANUARY- JANUARY- 
June, 1948, Denver Rocky A June, 1948, Denver any 
Mountain Mountain 
TorTaL* Post Post 
News News 
July—Decem- July-Decem- 
ber, 1948....} + 4.7 —37-4 —45.1 ber, 1948....]| +16.9 +41.0 +20.6 
January-June, 
+ 7:9 + 3.6 — 1.6 1940........] +48.5 +57.3 
July—Decem- 
ber, 1949....| +28.3 —13.1 — ber, 1949....| +53.2 + 1.6 +14.3 
January—June, January-June, 
+ 3.7 +44.1 +10.9 | +63.2 
| 


* There were 1,320.5 stealing crimes per 100,000 inhabitants 
during this period. The semiannual totals for stealing were ob- 
colnet by adding the figures in the Uniform Crime Reports for 
robbery, burglary, larceny, and auto theft. 

t The January-June, 1948, averages were: Denver Post, 14.2 
column inches; Rocky Mountain News, 9.4. 


* There were 20.6 violent crimes per 100,000 inhabitants dur- 
ing this period. The semiannual totals for stealing were obtained 
by adding the figures in the Uniform Crime Reports for murder 
and nonnegligent manslaughter and aggravated assault. 

t The January-June, 1948, averages were: Denver Post, 23.6 
column inches; Rocky Mountain News, 16.0. 


TABLE 4 
ESTIMATES OF CRIME-RATE CHANGES, 1948-50 


Crime CATEGORY 


TOTAL 
CRIMES 
EstmmMaTEe* Stealing Rape Violent Crimes 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. | Per Cent No. | Per Cent 
Increased 100 per cent or more. . 58 13.3 127 29.2 77 27:9 56 12.9 
Increased 50 to 99 per cent. 56 12.9 85 19.5 71 16.3 51 ri.9 
Increased 1 to 49 it cent. -| 1905 44.9 96 22.1 21.6 110 25-3 
No change. . 13.3 67 15.4 116 26.7 152 35-0 
Decreased. ee 30 6.9 15 3.5 25 5.8 27 6.2 
Don’t know... roby 38 8.7 45 10.3 52 II.9 390 8.9 
Total. ... less | 435 100.0 435 100.0 435 100.0 435 100.0 


* Interviewees did not make percentage estimates. See text for the explanation of method. 
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crease. However, none of these sex differ- 
ences proved to be significant at the .o1 
level. 

The test of the second hypothesis rested 
on the assumption that newspaper readers’ 
estimates of crime trends vary with the 
total impact of the press rather than on the 
assumption that each reader is directly in- 
fluenced only (or mainly) by the particular 
paper(s) he reads.‘* Newspapers have, it 
was assumed, both a direct and an indirect 
effect. Thus, the column inches of crime 
news in the different papers were added for 
this analysis. 


TABL 


CRIME NEWS IN COLORADO NEWSPAPERS 
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median estimates of changes in crime rates. 

The three sets of data are compared in 
Table 5. It was assumed that the second 
hypothesis would be substantiated if the 
top row of figures (estimates) and the bot- 
tom row (crime news) corresponded very 
closely, while the middle row (crime rates) 
differed considerably from the other two. 
It would appear, then, that the data on 
violent crimes support the hypothesis very 
well, that the data on stealing support it 
fairly well, that the data for total crimes 
are inconclusive, and that the data on rape 
are contrary to the hypothesis. 


E 5 


MEDIAN ESTIMATES OF CRIME-RATE CHANGES AND 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN CRIMES AND IN CRIME NEws* 


Total Violent 
Crimes Stealing Rage Crimes 
Median percentage estimates of 
crime-rate changesf........ +23.5 +47.2 +20.4 +11.1 
Percentage changes in crimes..| -++19.0 +19.3 —36.2 — 2.4 
Percentage changes in crime 


* For total crimes the averages of all four newspapers were combined by addition. For the 
three types of crime only the Post and News averages were added (see n. 12). 


t Interviewees did not make percentage estimates. See text for the explanation of method. 


In order to make the necessary compari- 
sons, a base period different from that used 
in testing the first hypothesis had to be 
used. It will be recalled that the interviewees 
were asked to compare a “certain period 
back in 1948” and “‘now,” which was mid- 
year in 1950. Thus the crime rates and col- 
umn inches of crime news for the entire 
year of 1948 were divided by two and the 
result compared with figures for the first 
half of rg50°S and with the interviewees’ 

4Certain comparisons involving the latter as- 
sumption were made, however. The evidence for the 
News appeared fairly consistent with the hypothesis, 
while that for the Post was largely inconsistent with 
it. Since the News usually devotes the front page to 
one story—chiefly to streamers, headlines, and pic- 
tures—and since these often constitute the bulk of a 
ctime story, it is conceivable that the direct influ- 
ence of eye-catching devices on opinions about crime 
trends is great. 


s Except that the rape rate used was for the en- 
ure year of 1950, since semiannual rates for rape 


It should be noted that the marked de- 
crease in news of rape is due mainly to the 
sharp decrease made by the largest news- 
paper, the Denver Post. The Post had a 
flood of news about a University of Colo- 
rado ‘‘sex murder” during the latter part 
of 1948 and early part of 1949, and it is pos- 
sible that this sustained publicity sensitized 
Post readers (and perhaps most Colo- 
radoans) to such news for a considerable 
time thereafter.*® Consideration should also 
be given to the fact that the entire year of 
1950 had to be used for rape in the compari- 
son in Table 5 and that the final figures for 


were unavailable. At the end of 1950, twenty-three 
cities reported crimes known to the police, as against 
eighteen cities in 1948. 


%6 By semiannual periods the percentage changes 
from the January—June, 1948, average of 1.66 coi- 
umn inches of rape news in the Post were: + 635.4, 
+630.1, —48.8, and —68.8. 
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1950 involved a different population base 
(see n. 14). Perhaps, then, the data on rape 
can be explained away, but even so the 
second hypothesis is not convincingly veri- 
fied. 

Even if Table 5 fitted the expected pat- 
tern perfectly, the question of whether news- 
paper coverage caused the estimates to be 
what they were would still have to be an- 
swered, since association does not prove 
causation. In the attempt to bridge this 
hazardous gap, the polling interviewers 
were instructed to ask this open-ended ques- 
tion: “Concerning crime, what do you base 
your opinions on; that is, where do you get 
your information?” Eighty-six per cent 
included ‘‘newspapers” in their answers to 
this question, and 24.3 per cent gave “‘news- 
papers” as the sole response. This finding 
apparently strengthens the case for Hypoth- 
esis 2, but it is valid only to the degree that 
people are aware of the sources of their own 
opinions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of this study bear out the 
hypothesis that there is no consistent re- 
lationship between the amount of crime 
news in newspapers and the local crime 
rates. Semiannual percentage changes in 
crime coverage by Colorado newspapers 
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were found to be at marked variance with 
Colorado crime trends, both for total crime 
and for selected types of crime. The four 
newspapers studied also varied markedly 
from each other in percentage changes in 
crime coverage. Evidently the amount of 
crime news in any one of these newspapers 
varies independently of both the amount 
of crime in the state and the amount of 
crime news in the other newspapers. 

The findings lend some support to the 
hypothesis that public opinion reflects 
trends in the amount of crime news rather 
than in actual crime rates, but some of the 
evidence is inconclusive and some seems 
contrary to the hypothesis. This evidence 
would seem to warrant more definitive 
research, especially since the question in- 
volved bears upon the important problem of 
the relationship of newspapers and public 
opinions. This study dealt with the total 
column inches of crime news, and it is pos- 
sible that a closer association might be 
found if only front-page news were used. 
Or investigation might be limited to the 
influence of the eye-catching devices— 
streamers, headlines, and pictures. Also, 
content analysis other than column-inch 
measurement might prove useful in study- 
ing the problem. 
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SUICIDE AND CRIME IN FOLK AND IN SECULAR SOCIETY! 


AUSTIN L. PORTERFIELD 


ABSTRACT 


Some sociologists regard the secular society and the folk society as ideal polar types. The latter is hypo- 
thetically well integrated. The former is not. gr = coma ed the former is more pathological in its manifes- 


tations of suicide and crime. In this study the t 


eory of polar types is modified by the idea of a continuum, 


extending between the poles on both national and local levels, for which an index is provided. The comparison 
of indexes of suicide and crime along a continuum shows that suicide but not crime is an outstanding attribute 
of the secular society, crime being more characteristic of depressed folk groups. 


In this study is examined the relationship 
of rates of suicide and crime to a hypotheti- 
cal folk-secular continuum extending 
through states on the national level and 
local areas even within a single city. To 
achieve this purpose, an attempt is made 
to establish indexes of secularization, sui- 
cide, and serious crimes by states in the 
nation; to show how these phenomena are 
related in comparable periods; and by simi- 
lar procedures to compare these phenom- 
ena by census tracts as local areas within 
an urban environment. Of necessity, the 
problems of definition and procedure are 
faced first, beginning with the concepts of 
secularization and of the folk-secular con- 
tinuum. 


THE MEANING OF SECULARIZATION 


Secularization is the process by which a 
“sacred” gives way to a “secular” society. 
This process, as Howard Becker describes 
it, includes a lessening of the intensity of 
kinship bonds among a people; a loosening 
of friendship and neighborhood ties and the 
breakdown of primary and neighborhood 
groups; a reduction in the indigenous ori- 
gins of regional and community populations, 
on the one hand, or a depletion of the local 
folk through migration, on the other, ac- 
companied by much institutional disloca- 


* Much of the information on which this study is 
based has been gathered under the auspices of a 
grant made the author by the Texas Christian Uni- 
versity Research Committee operating with funds 
provided jointly by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching and the university. 
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tion; and, finally, a breakdown of the pre- 
vailing mores—morals, religious sanctions, 
class, caste, and prestige patterns—asso- 
ciated with the appearance of strange ideas, 
strange people, and strange machines. The 
new community, made up of fragments of 
other populations, of uprooted humanity, 
is already secularized.? 


THE FOLK-SECULAR CONTINUUM 


Becker and others have elaborated the 
concept of secularization in their writings.’ 
Redfield and MaclIver contrast the urban 
and the folk society in terms comparable 
to the secular and the sacred.‘ These are 
ideal polar types. As Ogburn and Nimkoff 
suggest, “‘actually there are not just two 
polar types, highly integrated folk societies 
and loosely integrated urban societies, but 
a series of communities varying in degree 
of integration which are distributed along 


? Howard Becker, “Interpreting Family Life in 
Context,’’ in Becker and Hill, Family, Marriage, and 
Parenthood (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1948), pp. 
19-37: 

3 Ibid., and Becker’s thesis, “Ionia and Athens” 
(University of Chicago, 1930). See Lawrence K. 
Frank, Society as the Patient (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1949), chaps. x and xix, 
for kindred implications. See also the review of the- 
ories of “Solidary, Antagonistic, and Mixed Systems 
of Interaction,” in P. A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, 
and Personality (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), 
pp. 99-118. 


4 Robert, Redfield, “The Folk Society,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, LII (1947), 293-308; R. M. 
Maclver, Society: A Textbook in Sociology (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1937), chap. i; also 
Pp. 143-65. 
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a continuum between these extremes.’’s 
Nobody, however, has gone far enough in 
developing indexes by which “a series of 
communities varying in degree of integra- 
tion” can be “distributed along a contin- 
uum.” This is the challenge which brings 
about this study. 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE INDEX OF 
SECULARIZATION 


Techniques of measurement, to be valid, 
must be hypothetically relevant to what in 
hypothetically being measured.® Thus, sig- 
nificant aspects of the process of seculariza- 
tion and of societies that have become more 
or less secularized should form the index for 
the continuum. It cannot be assumed, how- 
ever, that an index can be established which 
will unerringly locate a series of populations 
inhabiting specific areas at exactly the 
points or in the exact order in which they 
belong along such a line. It is assumed that 
measures of urbanization, industrialization, 
nonmembership in churches, and non- 
nativity (as here defined) by states in our 
nation would be indicative, without such 
exactness, of the extent to which their 
respective populations feel the impacts 
of a secular society or culture, as analyzed 
by Becker and briefly outlined above. 

The index of nonnativity,’ for example, 
is established by adding the number of peo- 
ple living in 1940 but not born in the state 

5 W. F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff, Sociology 


(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950), pp. 291-92; 
cf. Sorokin, op. ctt., p. 109. 


6 When the particular problem has been chosen, 
and the nature of his data has been determined, the 
investigator is next faced with the method to be 
pursued in gathering his data. But facts themselves 
are hypothetical. Indeed, whatever the field of study, 
“factness”’ in itself, in either physical or social sci- 
ence, depends upon the configuration to which the 
items belong as parts of a whole which makes them 
what they are as objects of scientific interest. Their 
relation to the configuration makes facts relevant 
(cf. A. L. Porterfield, Creative Factors in Scientific 
Research [Durham: Duke University Press, 1941], 
pp. 120-21). 


7 Using the term “nonnativity”’ as defined by the 
index may be objectionable, but the writer can think 
of no better term. 
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to the number born in it but not living 
in it at that date and finding what percent- 
age this total is of the prevailing population. 
Then the percentage of nonnativity for each 
state is compared with the corresponding 
percentage for all the states combined. 
Nonnativity (so defined) stands at 45 per 
cent for the nation as a whole. This measure 
is taken as the foundation of the index 
score 100, and the scores for the individual 
states revolve around the national ratio as 
percentages of it in the familiar manner. 
The percentage of nonnativity for Nevada 
is 111.3; for North Carolina, 25.7. Thus the 
former is seen to be 247 per cent of the rate 
for the nation as a whole; and the latter, 
57 per cent. Then these percentages are 
simply read as scores or indexes for the re- 
spective states. 

This index is full of significant implica- 
tions. To leave a state for another lessens 
the kinship bonds, loosens friendship and 
neighborhood ties, reduces indigenous popv- 
lations, and contributes to institutional dis- 
locations at home, while adding to the popu- 
lation of the new state a stranger. In the 
meantime, another stranger may be enter- 
ing the state which has lost an indigene, 
a kinsman, a neighbor, a friend. 

Added to this are the processes or urbani- 
zation and industrialization for which in- 
dexes (in Porterfield and Talbert’s Crime, 
Suicide, and Social Well-Being in Your State 
and City)* have previously been supplied. 
Since these processes may go on within a 
state, citizens shifting within instead of 
across state boundaries, it is not surprising 
that indexes of urbanization and industrial- 
ization, though positively related as series, 
are not so related to the nonnativity series 
in the forty-eight states. But since both 
contribute to the anonymity and imperson- 
ality of secular society, the three series can 
logically be combined by states, together 
with a fourth important series, which is 
highly correlated with nonnativity. This 
fourth series is made up of index scores for 


8(Fort Worth: Leo Potishman Foundation, 
1948), pp. 10-12, 34. 


nonchurch membership by states as indica- 
tive of a type of institutional dislocation 
closely related to the breakdown in the mo- 
res. This index, like the others, is built 
around 100 as representative of the ratio of 
nonmembership in churches (in 1936)° for 
the nation as a whole. It is then assumed 
that the mean of the index scores of these 
four conditions in each state is a rough 
measure of its degree of secularization. Ne- 
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INDEXES OF SECULARIZATION AND SUICIDE 

Indexes of secularization by states thus 
established show that the Northwestern and 
Northeastern states stand at top of the list, 
with the Southern and Southwestern states 
at the bottom, with some notable excep- 
tions. Indexes of suicide by states, previous- 
ly established (in Crime, Suicide, and Social 
Well-Being),*° when compared with indexes 
of secularization for two time periods (Table 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATION OF INDEXES OF SECULARIZATION, DEPRESSED FOLK, AND 
RELATED VARIABLES WITH INDEXES OF SUICIDE AND 
CRIME BY STATES FOR SELECTED PERIODS 


SuicipeE* Homicipe Serious Crimest 
SERIES 

First Second First Second First Second 

Series Series Series Series Series Series 

Secularization......| +.79 +.78 —.50 — .37 — .46 —.26 

Depressed folk... .. —.53 —.50 +.92 +.77 +.94 +.72 

Social status....... +.50 +.58 —.75 —.71 —.55 — .68 

Congregations......| —.42 —.49 + .66 + .60 +.45 +.49 

Membership.......} —.44 — .34 — .34 — .23 —.29 — .23 

Ministers..........] —.15 —.17 —.02 +.o1 —.10 — .09 
Homicide(2). .. —.38 | +.79 | 

| 


* The first suicide series is based on the mean of rates for 1930, 1935, 1940, and 1945; the second, on 


the mean for 1939-48. 


t The first homicide series is based on the mean of rates for 1930, 1935, 1940, and 1945; the second, on 


the mean for 1939-48. 


t The first “‘serious crimes’’ series is based on the mean of rates for 1937-39; the second, on the mean 


for 1937-39, 1943, 1946, 1948, and 1949. 


§ The first series is marked ‘‘(r)’’; the second ‘‘(2).’’ 


vada, for example, has index scores for non- 
nativity, urbanization, industrialization, 
and nonchurch membership of 247, 70, 95, 
and 195, respectively. The mean of these 
scores is 151. The corresponding scores for 
Mississippi are 75, 35, 28, and 100, respec- 
tively, with a mean score of 60. Thus 151 and 
6o are taken as indicating the relative per- 
centages of secularization in the two states 
which stand at the top and the bottom of 
the series. 


* This year was chosen of necessitv, since the last 
dependable data on church membership are found in 
the Census of Religious Bodies: 1936. 


1), are remarkably correlated with the lat- 
ter in both periods (+.79 and +.78). The 
closest positive relationship of a single sub- 
factor with suicide is that of nonnativity. 
For the first period, it is +.66; for the sec- 
ond (1939-48), it is +.55. Nonnativity (to 
the state) seems to be more important than 
urbanization in the incidence of suicide. 
Perhaps “‘nonnativity” is an index of un- 
rest and escapism in general, of which sui- 


10 See chap. vii. The years for which separate in- 
dexes of suicide were established as the foundation 
for the mean index given in that work were 19309, 
1935, 1949, and 1945. 
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cide is also an index. Perhaps nonmember- 
ship in churches is influenced by non- 
nativity (p + .71), which, in turn, is caused 
by unrest and attempts to escape from it in 
an atmosphere of insecurity, fear, and falli- 
bility. 


THE FOLK-SECULAR CONTINUUM, SUICIDE 
AND HOMICIDE BY STATES 


It is an understatement to say that these 
aspects of a secular society which are posi- 
tively correlated with suicide are not posi- 
tively related to homicide and other serious 
forms of crime. If the index of seculariza- 
tion is presented in reverse as a folk-society 
index by states and compared with indexes 
of suicide and homicide in columns standing 
side by side with the secular index, the re- 
sults are surprising. For in the very time 
spans in which the series for suicide and 
secularization are related positively (+.79 
and +.78), the series for the latter and 
homicide are related negatively (—.50 and 
—.37); for the latter and six serious crimes, 
—.46 and —.26 (Table 1). The population 
of only six states more “secular” than the 
average may live up to the popular expecta- 
tion that the secular society holds the life 
of the other man cheaper than the average. 
Its people, however, seem to hold their own 
lives less dear than in the folk society, since 
the suicide and secular scores are on the 
same side of roo in thirty-six out of the 
forty-eight states in the first series; but the 
suicide and folk scores are on the opposite 
side of 100 in the same number of instances. 


FACTORS CONDUCIVE TO CRIME IN 
AMERICAN FOLK SOCIETIES 


The more primitive folk societies should, 
hypothetically, be less given to both suicide 
and crime than many present-day groups. 
Our data do not suggest that the less secu- 
larized populations are “more given to 

- crime”’ just because they are less secular. It 
is depressed folk societies in local conflict 
which become involved in crime rather than 
the more urbanized, industrialized, non- 
native groups with fewer church members. 


It is the society marked by a type of “rural- 
ity” involving depressed populations as in- 
digenous or local groups trampling on one 
another’s toes; the people with a status 
consciousness which may be ethnically 
slanted; the people whose convictions, ra- 
tionalizations, and sense of infallibility set 
them at war with one another, though they 
are rooted on the same land." In such a so- 
ciety there may be a greater tendency to 
strike the other down when he gets in your 
way and to find the act justified by the exist- 
ing situation and the mores or at leagt un- 
derstandable as the displacement of anger 
caused by depression. In the secular society 
the isolated and baffled suicide may be too 
far removed from others to hit anybody but 
himself—at least anybody against whom he 
feels resentment.” 

The concept of depressed folk groups 
may be given a numerical definition as a 
composite of four subfactors: depressed 
classes, rurality, locality, and color. The in- 
dex of depressed classes is simply the “index 
of social well-being” (as based on twenty- 
eight subfactors in Porterfield and Talbert’s 
book) reversed. The index of rurality is the 
index of urbanization reversed. “Locality” 
is indicated by the number of churches (as 
nucleated institutions fixed on a spot) per 
100,000 population by states as compared 
with the number in the nation as a whole; 
and the index of color is a comparison of the 
percentage of nonwhites in the population 
of each state with the percentage in the 
entire nation. 

No one need be surprised that the inci- 


Cf, Robin Williams, Jr., Te Reduction of Inter- 
group Tensions (New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1947), pp. 49-77, for some propositions on 
intergroup hostility and conflict which have an im- 
portant bearing on the origins, types, factors, and 
reactions of conflict situations. Cf. Logan Wilson and 
William L. Kolb, Sociological Analysis (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949), pp. 740-62. 


12 See Austin L. Porterfield, ‘‘Personality, Crime, 
and the Cultural Pattern,” in Current Approaches to 
Delinquency (New York: National Probation and 
Parole Association, 1949), pp. 214-39, for a further 
discussion of rationalizations of criminal hostility 
through appealing to the mores. 


we or 
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dence of congregations is included in the in- 
dex of depressed folk among status-con- 
scious groups in conflict. A comparison of 
the indexes of congregations with indexes of 
depressed classes as a subfactor in the de- 
pressed folk composite shows the scores for 
both to be on the same side of 100 in thirty- 
eight states and on opposite sides only nine 
times. The coefficient of correlation is +.85. 
A similar relationship between depressed 
classes (as a subfactor in depressed folk) and 
the number of congregations (as another 
subfactor) prevails by census tracts in Fort 
Worth. The index scores for the two series 
in forty census tracts appear on the same 
side of 100 in twenty-nine of the areas but 
on the opposite sides only nine times. 

The apparent reason for this high positive 
correlation is that a community of depressed 
classes and color groups—who are also de- 
pressed—requires more congregations than 
one where class and race divisions are not 
so sharp. Indexes of congregations and of 
depressed folk groups as a composite score 
when compared present a coefficient of 
+.89 on the interstate level. In Fort Worth 
it is +.71 by census tracts. 

Comparisons of depressed folk and homi- 
cide for the two periods present coefficients 
of +.92 and +.77; of depressed folk and 
six serious crimes, +.94 and +.72 (Table 
1). But the relationship of depressed folk 
to suicide proves to be highly negative by 
states in the same time periods (—.53 and 
— +59). 


THE LIMITATIONS OF URBANIZATION AS AN 
INDEX OF SECULARIZATION 


The data presented have indicatd that 
local “‘nonnativity” is more closely related 
than city life to suicide. Though urbaniza- 
tion has been taken as one index of seculari- 
zation, the city is not entirely secular—in- 
deed not wholly urban!" No doubt, also, 
some areas in the mosaic of the city are more 
secular than others. Some areas within cit- 


8 Adolph Tomars, ‘Rural Survivals in American 
Urban Life” (included from Rural Sociology for De- 
cember, 1943, in Wilson and Kolb, op. cit., pp. 371- 
78), makes this point clear. 


ies are inhabited by distinct folk groups as 
truly as any rural area." These may belong 
to different social statuses but seem to be 
more numerous on depressed levels. In the 
process of ecological invasion, one of these 
worlds may come in conflict with another, 
a circumstance which may magnify crime 
rates.*s 

The city, then, belongs to the secular 
pole, within these limitations. Cities, too, 
may be measured along a more or less secu- 
lar continuum, and areas within cities may 
be so measured, not categorized on the all- 
or-none principle. 


THE FOLK-SECULAR CONTINUUM WITHIN 
THE CITY 


This hypothesis, suggested by the exist- 
ence of various social worlds within great 
cities as described by sociologists, particu- 
larly at the University of Chicago,” leads 
to the examination of the social structure 
of areas in a city in the Southwest. For 
this purpose attention is given, as suggested 
above, to forty census tracts in Fort Worth 
on which comparable data are available 
for various periods. Space limitations pre- 
clude a detailed outline of procedures. How- 
ever, measures of socioeconomic status (as 
given) rest upon indexes of relief based on 
rates of clearance through the Social Serv- 
ice Exchange from 1936 through 1946; in- 
dexes of housing based on rents, overcrowd- 
ing, and houses in need of major repair 

™4See Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, 
The City (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1925), pp. 168-69, for a sociological definition of the 
city which would.admit this viewpoint. See espe- 
cially the chapters on growth and ecology by 
Burgess and McKenzie. Harvey W. Zorbaugh, Louis 
Wirth, W. F. Whyte, James T. Farrell, and others 
have abundantly elaborated the hypothesis and 
demonstrated its truth. 


ts The bombing of houses and race riots, for ex- 
ample. 


16 My colleague, Robert H. Talbert, who has been 
very helpful to me in this paper, believes that recent 
studies, such as those by Warner and Lunt, though 
highly valuable, picture class as more sharply de- 
lineated than it is; that more emphasis should be 
placed on the separateness of social worlds than upon 
that of classes. 
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(1940); indexes of health based on deaths 
from tuberculosis, pneumonia, and pre- 
maturity (1945-47); and indexes of resi- 
dential desirability based on heterogeneity 
of or trausition in land use as indicated by 
the zoning map (1947).'’ Finally, these four 
series yield a composite mean here termed 
“an index of socioeconomic status,” or 
simply social status. 

The test of the hypothetical presence 
of folk groups in tract areas rests on three 
conditions: the presence or absence of de- 
pressed classes (the socioeconomic score re- 
versed ;® the number of churches per 1,000 
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tracts in Fort Worth. The arrays containing 
these scores, though not included here, when 
placed side by side with arrays of suicide and 
arrests by census tracts for designated years, 
vary in the same direction with the latter 
and opposite to the former.?° 


THE CITY FOLK INDEX, SUICIDE, AND 
CRIME 


It can thus be seen that the indexes of 
depressed folk, suicide, and crime vary in 
the same way on the intracity as on the 
interstate level of comparison, that is, in 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATION OF INDEXES OF SUICIDE, ARRESTS, AND OTHER VARIABLES 
BY CENSUS TRACTS IN FORT WORTH FOR SELECTED PERIODS* 


Social Depressed | Congre- 

Series Suicide Arrests Folk 

Depressed folk.....} —.14 +.72 +.71 

Congregations..... —.03 + .66 — .46 


* All arrests of adult males for the month of October, 1937, and all the juvenile city jail commitments for the 
year 1945 form the foundation for the crime series. The suicides are for the years 1930~49, and the index is based 


on the mean of three estimates, as shown in n. 22. 


t The negative coefficient omits Tract 18, which includes the retail district and all hotels. 


people in each census tract (1948); and 
color, in this instance, based on the native 
white index reversed.'® Even the rural folk 
in the city could be indicated by their 
churches, but it has not yet been done. 
The mean of these scores constitutes the 
index numbers for depressed folk by census 


17 Much credit is due to Leonard D. Cain, Jr., for 
the work done on these items in his M.A. thesis, 
entitled ‘Ecological Patterns and Indices of Social 
Well-Being in Fort Worth, Texas, by Census Tracts” 
(Texas Christian University, 1948). More lately I 
have established also an index of business executive 
leadership by census tracts based on a, b, c, d, and e 
groups (depending upon the number of employees) 
by place of residence. It bears a high relationship to 
Cain’s series. 

%8The reverse of each score is based on its 
reciprocal. 


19 This includes folk elements in Mexican or 
“Hispanic” groups. 


the same way if not always to the same de- 
gree. Table 2 presents these correlations. 
With reference to comparative rates of 
suicide and crime, the forty census tracts 
may be divided into five groups, as in Chart 
I. Eight census tracts have high suicide and 
low crime scores. Seven have low suicide 
and high crime scores. Five have high scores 
for both. Nine have low scores for both. In 
eleven areas the scores for both are medium. 
The graphic summary of the characteristics 
of these areas in Chart I shows that areas 
with high suicide and low crime scores are 
high in social status, high in the residence 


2° J am reading all the news accounts of 445 sui- 
cides which occurred in Fort Worth from 1930 to 
1949 inclusive. Case materials will be developed 
later on them. I plan to place them upon an occupa- 
tional scale to determine a more familiar index of 
class status among suicides. 


CHART I 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CENSUS TRACTS wiTH HIGH 


I. Areas of high suicide and low arrests. 


Suicide index 155 
Arrests index 45 
Social status 147 
Congregations 63 
Native white 111 
Executives 233 


AND Low INDEXES OF SuICIDE AND ARRESTS 


Tl. Areas of high suicide and high arrests. 
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ongregations 

SN Native white 105 
Executives 41 


Il, Areas of low suicide and high arrests. 


Suicide index 60 
Arrests index 171 
$3: Social status 78 
Congregations 155 

Ses Native white 65 
Executives 24 


IV. Areas of low suicide and low arrests. 


Suicide index 61 
Arrests index 43 
Social status 125 
Congregations 65 
Native white 113 
Executives 109 


V. Areas of medium suicide and medium arrests. 


Suicide index 105 
Arrests index 73 
Social status 99 
Congregations 85 
Native white 107 
Executives 46 
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of native whites and executives,” but low 
in the index number of churches. A glance 
at the accompanying chart shows that these 
tracts do not fit into the ecological or status 
pattern usually expected in the distribution 
of suicide.” Areas of low suicide and high 
arrests have low scores for social status, 
native white,?3 and executive residence, 
but high scores for churches. Areas high in 
both suicides and arrests do come nearer 
fitting into the expected ecological pattern— 
they are near the heart of the city. They 
are low in social status and low in executive 
residence but high in index numbers for 
native white population and congregations. 
Areas of low suicide and low arrests share 
the same concentric zones with three other 
categories or groups. They rate high in 
social status, low to high in executive resi- 
dence and native white inhabitants, but 
low in congregations. Areas of medium sui- 
cide and arrests are low to medium in social 
status, low to high in congregation rates,” 


a See n. 17. 


2 The suicide score is the mean of three estimates 
based (1) on the number of suicides occurring be- 
tween 1930 and 1949, inclusive per 1,000 population 
by census tracts; (2) the number per 1,000 popula- 
tion over twenty-four years of age (census of 1940); 
and (3) the number per 1,000 dwellings in 1940. 


33 Census Tracts 5 and 16 are notable exceptions 
in this category, having high native white scores. 

24In this group congregations vary low to high 
but with the folk index within the areas. 
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low in executive residence, and high in in- 
dex numbers for native whites.’5 

The depressed folk index is high in the 
areas of low suicide and high arrests. It is 
low in the areas of high suicide and low ar- 
rests. Where suicide and arrest rates are both 
high, it is high; where they are both low, it is 
low; where they are both medium, it is me- 
dium. But over the whole series, as shown 
in Table 2, the coefficient of correlation of 
depressed folk and suicide is —.14; of 
depressed folk and arrests, +.72. 


SUMMARY 


This study has followed the folk-secular 
continuum through states on the national 
level and through similar series within a 
city—Fort Worth. The data seem to show 
that the secular, especially upper-class, so- 
ciety is more given to suicide, and the de- 
pressed folk society resorts more to crime,” 
both when studied by states and by cities. 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


3 If homicides occurring in 1946-50 and cases 
referred to the juvenile court in 1950 were also to be 
included in the crime index, Census Tracts 4, 12, 34, 
35, and 38 could be placed in Group I rather than in 
Group V; but it might be objected that an index of 
crime so based would depend too heavily on the later 
years covered by the study. 

26 Tf we knew how much “white-collar crime” be- 
longs to the areas of high status, we might have to 
revise completely our theories of the ecological dis- 
tribution of crimes in American cities. This is a part 
of the research that remains to be done. 


IDEOLOGICAL MOMENTUM AND SOCIAL EQUILIBRIUM 


RALPH PIERIS 
ABSTRACT 


In analyzing the constitution of an ethos, the crucial dichotomy is that of latent and operative sectors. 
The latter comprises the overt and covert culture of the society in question. If no discrepancy exists between 
them, the society is in perfect equilibrium and offers its members a maximum of security. In so far as there 
is a greater or lesser discrepancy between the sectors, the society is in dynamic or static equilibrium. If the 
rift in the value-structure widens so as to make the ethos self-contradictory, ideological momentum suffers 
entropy, security and authority are undermined, and anomie supervenes. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE ETHOS 


This paper is concerned with that impor- 
tant problem in sociology whose quaesila 
is the discovery of the conditions under 
which societies maintain themselves as 
going concerns, the conditions under which 
binding norms and values lose their momen- 
ta and give rise to anomie. Max Weber has 
contended that what we call “culture” 
emanates from man’s endeavor to relate 
empirical reality to value-ideas.t And this 
“culture,” once it takes root in the collective 
consciousness, frequently acquires as it 
were a self-generating momentum which 
renders it normatively meaningful even in 
the face of changing external conditions 
which vitiate its original value-basis. Weber 
has also explained how one of the funda- 
mental elements in the spirit of modern 
capitalism and modern culture—rational 
conduct on the basis of the idea of the “‘call- 
ing’—was the outcome of the spirit of 
Christian asceticism. But, once that “‘cul- 
ture” took root in men’s minds, “‘the idea 
of duty in one’s calling prowls about like 
the ghost of dead religious beliefs,” and men 
abandon their efforts to justify their at- 
tachment to duty. Thus, in the United 
States, the pursuit of worldly riches, sev- 
ered from its original ideational base, ac- 
quires a fresh lease of life through associa- 
tion with mundane passions or acquisitive 
“instincts.”? In the same way the caste sys- 

1“ ‘Objectivity’ in Social Science,” in The 
Methodology of the Social Sciences, trans. E. A. Shils 
(Glencoe: Free Press, 1949), p. 76. 


4 The Protestant Ethic and the S pirit of Capitalism, 
trans. Talcott Parsons (London, 1930), chap. v. 


tem of India and Ceylon, divorced though 
it is from the sacrificial foundations which 
originally lent it force, persists even among 
the Christian converts, so much so that a 
Bull of Pope Gregory XV went to the ex- 
tent of sanctioning caste regulations in 
Indian churches. A bleak individualistic 
ethos can hardly be expected to give even 
a scintilla of meaning to the lives of men 
environed by the Gemeinschaft relations of 
feudal village communities. Here we have 
an admirable instance of what Karl Mann- 
heim has called “the contemporaneity of 
the non-contemporaneous”; an ethos has 
been imbedded in the collective conscious- 
ness and operates as a vis inertiae which 
“tends at all times to keep most parts of 
the social structure as they are, in spite of 
their frequent incongruity with new 
forces.’’4 

At times, however, the momenta of cul- 
ture lose their vitality, and a condition of 
normlessness or anomie results. This paper 
is an attempt to elaborate a preliminary 
set of theorems whereby the bases of ideo- 
logical momentum and social stability may 
be analyzed. For, as Talcott Parsons has 
rightly said, the problem of the role of ideas 
in social action cannot be solved by detailed 
accounts of specific cultures per se. The 
problem involves, rather, “systematic theo- 
retical analysis of action, of the relation of 


3 Cf. C.S. Ghurye, Caste and Race in India (Lon- 
don: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1932), p. 164. 


4A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1935), IV, 133. 
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the same variables to many different con- 
crete situations.’’s 

Every society has a more or less articu- 
late ideational basis, an ethos, which com- 
prises the sum total of its norms and aspira- 
tions or goals, collectively designated ‘“val- 
ues.” These values create in individuals 
attitudes or predispositions to action which 
consciously or unconsciously determine so- 
cial behavior. The ethos of a society is con- 
stituted in the following manner: There is 
an operative sector and a latent sector. 
The values incorporated in the operative 
sector may be explicit (the overt culture) 
or implicit (the inarticulate major premises 
at the back of men’s minds, described as 
the covert culture). The latent sector in- 
cludes those values which a considerable 
proportion of persons belonging to the 
society deem to be desirable but which are 
considered to be too idealistic or utopian to 
be consistently practiced. Certain ethical 
precepts such as the commandment, “Thou 
shalt not kill,” are ambivalent, since, de- 
spite definite legal sanctions against homi- 
cide, killing in warfare and in “manly” 
sports like boxing is tolerated and con- 
trolled. The overt culture prescribes the 
circumstances in which killing is wrong. 

The crucial dichotomy is that of ideal 
and behavioral patterns, that is, operative 
and latent values, The focal issue, says 
Kluckhohn, is that of degree of sanction, 
often decided on arbitrary grounds, yet 
sociologically decisive.6 The norms upon 
which behavioral patterns are based evoke 
a demand from a considerable proportion 
of the society that its members conform to 
the sanctions which make social organiza- 
tion possible. Sanctions are sometimes 
rigidly enforced. At the time of the Norman 
conquest of England, for example, the state 
being too weak to enforce obedience to its 
laws, outlawry was the recognized mode of 


5 Talcott Parsons, ‘‘The Role of Ideas in Social 
Action,” in Essays in Sociological Theory (Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1949), p. 162. 


®©Clyde Kluckhohn, “Covert Culture and Ad- 
ministrative Problems,’? American Anthropologist, 
Vol. XLV, No. 2 (new’ser., 1943). 
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punishment for serious crime. He who 
defied the law was placed beyond its pale 
and was treated as a wild beast whom any- 
one might kill at sight. On the other hand, 
sanctions may be of a diffuse character. 
The penalty for adultery in modern England 
is merely social censure which may take the 
form of derogatory gossip or social ostra- 
cism, for adultery is not a crime, though it 
may be the grounds for an action for civil 
damages. 

In certain societies there is no dis- 
crepancy between the operative and the 
latent sectors of the ethos. Ideals and ac- 
tions are one, norms embodied in institu- 
tions. Such a society offers its members a 
maximum of security, defined in the socio- 
logical sense, as the capacity to live up to 
the accepted standards and agreed rules 
of conduct of the society in question.’ A 
society in possession of an ethos of this type 
is in perfect equilibrium. The raison d’étre 
of social organization and social control is 
the maintenance of equilibrium, which may 
be either static or dynamic. 


AUTISTIC EQUILIBRIUM AND STASIS 


A society with an ethos of this type 
usually has an elaborate institutional equip- 
ment which ritualizes its ideational founda- 
tions to such an extent that there is no dis- 
crepancy between operative and latent val- 
ues. It has an integral ethos. Satisfactions 
accrue to its members from the perceived 
values as well as from the prescribed ways 
of realizing them.® It isa situation of auto- 
matic mutualism (Durkheim’s “mechani- 
cal solidarity’’). There may be stratification, 
but every individual knows the role into 
which he is initiated and plays it without 
question. In terms of politics (viz., power 
distribution), the power group is recognized 
as dominant, and it is against the mores of 

7 Cf. the discussion in E. Manheim, “Security, 
Authority, and Society: An Ethnological Introduc- 
tion into Sociology”? (London University thesis, 
1937). 


8Cf. R. K. Merton’s typology in “Social Struc- 
ture and Anomie,’? American Sociological Revie, 


Vol. III, No. 5 (1938). 
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the society to question its supremacy. 

Such societies tend to ossify. Ideological 
momentum is so ritualized that it is trans- 
muted into a vis inertiae, and the society 
reaches a condition of stasis, of permanent 
and perfect equilibrium. Habits of thought 
are confined to so narrow a universe that 
relativity or objectivity is inconceivable. 
Modes of interpretation of the external 
world are rigidly stereotyped by a dogmatic 
ethos which excludes eclectic ideas. Such 
autistic ways of thought barricade the ethos 
from external stimulation; the society is 
closed to alien modes. A characteristic fea- 
ture of these autistic societies is the practice 
of generalized rituals not necessarily direct- 
ed toward the achievement of any particular 
goal but aiming, rather, at maximizing 
esprit de corps and giving the ethos its 
momentum. What Frazer terms “public 
magic” is of this generalized nature, not 
directed to the attainment of a specific 
goal. Its ceremonial as such serves to en- 
hance social solidarity and provides a self- 
generating ideological momentum. This 
self-generating momentum faces entropy 
only when public magic proves to be in- 
effective in providing relief in the case of 
a particular grievance, and the frustrated 
individual resorts to the holder of a foreign 
ritual, if such is at hand. It is in this way, 
says Hocart, that the Fijian nobleman, 
Vuetasau, was converted to Christianity. 
“He and his people were baptised because 
his own gods had failed to cure his daughter, 
while the Christian god succeeded. That 
accounts for a great many conversions.’’ 
Perceived inefficiency of a set of self- 
generating values and ritual in a society 
in stasis is symbolic of a loss of ideological 
momentum, of a creation of a schism in its 
value-structure. Such a situation is marked 
by the emergence of a latent culture at 
variance with operative values, thereby 
segmenting an integral ethos. It is a patho- 
logical symptom of societies in stasis and 


9A.M. Hocart, “Initiation and Healing,” Man, 
XXXVII (1937), 54. See also H. G. Barnett, “Per- 
sonal Conflicts and Culture Change,” Social Forces, 
Vol. XX, No. 2 (1941). 


foreshadows disequilibrium, a concomitant 
of insecurity (i.e., an incapacity to live up 
to the accepted norms and agreed rules of 
conduct of the society, due largely to the 
inefficiency of operative values in a specific 
situation). 

A society in perfect equilibrium does not 
as a rule accept alien values voluntarily so 
long as its own values and institutions pro- 
vide a maximum of security. Empirically 
this fact has long been established. The 
Tasmanian tribesmen, for example, val- 
iantly resisted European intruders until, 
reduced in numbers from thousands to 
hundreds, they were compelled to submit. 
These survivors were presented with sheep 
and received regular annuities from the 
European settlers. In comparison with the 
uncertain life of hunting tribesmen, they 
were surrounded with plenty and secured 
as to the morrow. In fine, when the Euro- 
pean settlers transported them to Flinders 
Island and surrounded them with the out- 
ward semblance of well-being, they seemed 
to have the prerequisites of an idyllic exist- 
ence. Yet they continued to die out; they 
had no desire to live. The changed social 
conditions had disrupted their inner life 
which, while entailing a degree of pre- 
cariousness in the physical and economic 
sense, provided a maximum of security in 
the physical and economic sense, provided 
a maximum of security in the sociological 
sense by inspiring an esprit de corps which 
gave life a certain fulness. Tribal affairs 
were replete with social stimuli which, even 
if based on delusions, were socially creative. 
In contrast, their new environment gave 
rise to a widespread apathy. “A more 
and more dominant home-sickness began 
to afflict them.” The birth rate fell alarm- 
ingly, while the death rate increased.*° Simi- 
lar conditions were observed in Melanesia 
where the natives, deprived of war and 
head-hunting, lost their chief interest in 
life." “A native who is ill loses heart at 

10 LL. Krzywicki, Primitive Society and Its Vital 
Statistics (London: Macmillan & Co., 1934), p. 81. 


™ A. C. Haddon, Head Hunters (London: Watts 
& Co., 1932), p. 215. 
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once. He has no desire to live, and perhaps 
announces that he is going to die when the 
onlooker can see no ground for his belief,” 
says Rivers.” The Aua Islanders described 
by Pitt-Rivers were likewise victims of 
mental illness, and their dejection “was 
reflected in an abatement or apparent 
suppression of all sexual desire until some 
native festival or other recurrent episode 
of their social life had succeeded in oblit- 
erating from their mind the coming menace 
of the white man’s dominant interference.’ 

Anomic race suicide of this nature usually 
occurs in culture contact when some ab- 
normal event dislocates communal life. 
Since social values give to life a certain 
attractiveness, men normally hesitate to 
make the experiment of taking their lives 
en masse. Suicide is the revolt of men who 
are deprived of values which give meaning 
to life, but, as Schopenhauer remarks, ‘“‘it 
is a clumsy experiment to make, for it in- 
volves the destruction of the very con- 
sciousness which puts the question and 
awaits the answer.”’ Most religious sys- 
tems, however, create in man a fear of sui- 
cide by holding out the prospect of a future 
life. Man is indoctrinated with the idea that 
he cannot escape life even by dying. The 
virtuous Christian can look forward to 
heavenly bliss, while the sinner is tormented 
with the prospect of eternal hell-fire. Even 
in Buddhist philosophy, where annihilation 
of consciousness and the attainment of 
Nirvana is extolled as the ideal state, this 
perfect state “‘of neither consciousness nor 
non-consciousness” is not achieved by 
death alone, since man can be reborn. 
Escape from the endless cycle of rebirth, 
from the “wheel of Karma,” is achieved 
rather by leading an exemplary life in this 
world. 

In societies in static equilibrium, there- 
fore, social participation in itself provides 


W.H. R. Rivers, Essays on the Depopulation 
of Melanesia (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1922), p. 95. 


3G. H. L. F. Pitt-Rivers, The Clash of Cultures 
and the Conflict of Races (London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1927), p. 145. 


both a ready-made value-system as well as 
the ritualized means of achieving these 
values. But at times such a culture com- 
plex becomes so rigid that its disintegration 
spells death to the community. In other 
words, the permissive range of such an ethos 
is extremely limited. When a culture con- 
tains a latent reserve implicit in its modes 
of thought, reinterpretation, alteration, 
or expurgation of operative cultural facts 
is made possible. But if a society denies or 
refuses to admit the validity of anything 
other than the traditional meaning attached 
to its ritual and custom, that culture has 
no latent reserve and is in perfect equilib- 
rium. It cannot adapt itself to external 
stimuli, whether they take the form of tech- 
niques or values. Its ways of thought pre- 
clude the dogma of objectivity, a dogma 
on which science is founded. It cannot have 
sociologists, but it will place a premium on 
magicians who perpetuate its myths and 
traditions and whose activities serve to 
enhance the general weal. 


DYNAMIC EQUILIBRIUM 

Societies are in dynamic equilibrium 
when the ethos is segmented and there is a 
greater or lesser discrepancy between opera- 
tive and latent values. Let us designate 
this discrepancy “‘the range of cultural tol- 
erance,” for in so far as this range widens, 
ever new values, habits of thought, and 
folkways may be introduced by dissident 
minorities. This range cannot be infinite, 
for, if the rift between operative and latent 
values goes so far as to undermine the 
fundamental premises of social order, the 
society will be in danger of anomie. Dy- 
namic societies, however, do generally con- 
tain individuals who do not identify them- 
selves with the ethos in its totality. The 
culturally least saturated persons, if frus- 
trated or anxiety-ridden, are ready to advo- 
cate and agitate for new values, to cause 
a redefinition of the existing value-situation. 
If the existing values are unsatisfying—if, 
in other words, they do not provide a modi- 
cum of security in the sociological sense— 
a division of interests and thence a division 
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of public opinion occurs. As Tawney has 
remarked, ‘“The impetus to reform or revo- 
lution springs in every age from the reali- 
sation of the contrast between the external 
order and the moral standards recognised 
as valid by the conscience or reason of the 
individual.”’"4 

In dynamically equilibrated societies, 
ordinary opposition is permitted and con- 
trolled. Oppositions are particular and plu- 
ral. Unlike disequilibrium, they occur with- 
out involving anomie. ‘“The existing struc- 
ture of law, logic and convention continues, 
unimpaired, to check each opposition as it 
occurs and to hold it within bounds.” In 
a complex and dynamic ethos, there are 
competing value-systems, and critical rela- 
tivity of thought is made possible. As the 
Wilsons have explained, ‘“‘Without variety 
there is necessarily emphasis on the particu- 
lar. It is only when different philosophies 
are there to be compared that the dogma 
of relativity can emerge; it is only when 
variety exists that it can be valued or felt 
attractive. If there be no religious develop- 
ment the particular formulations and sym- 
bols of a particular period are taken as 
absolute.’’*5 

But even dynamically equilibrated so- 
cieties can, in exceptional circumstances, 
perforce be made static. If a basic ‘“‘theme”’ 
in the ethos proves to be an illusory value 
(i.e., one which does not promise a modicum 
of security), déclassé groups within the 
society might agitate for a narrowing of the 
hiatus between the operative and the latent 
sectors of the ethos. Max Weber has made 
a Classic analysis of an attempt to elaborate 


™R.H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capital- 
ism (London: Penguin Books, 1926). Thus, when 
the mores of a society refuse to tolerate a condition 
of chronic and involuntary unemployment for which 
classical economics makes no provision, a new theo- 
retical system is demanded by the ethos. This was 
provided by J. M. Keynes in his epoch-making Gen- 
eral Theory, published, significantly, in 1936, after 
Europe had experienced the ill-effects of the great 
depression. 


%G. and M. Wilson, The Analysis of Social 
Change (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1945), p. 125. 
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a religious ethic which would bridge a 
dangerously widening discrepancy between 
operative economic values of an expanding 
capitalist economy and the decreasingly 
operative doctrines of Christianity. The 
ethic elaborated by the Protestant re- 
formers, with its significant stress on duty, 
was an eminent success and proved to be a 
cornerstone of modern Western culture. 
At times, however, the social situation 
becomes too urgent to admit such a happy 
compromise, for example, in times of mass 
unemployment. In such situations a char- 
acteristic reaction is the elaboration of 
autistic philosophies by minority groups 
which deliberately aim at barricading them- 
selves from the ideological influence of the 
larger society, from whose values they 
obtain little security. Thus do “‘ressenti- 
ment” philosophies like communism emerge. 


VALUE-INTEGRATION AND GOAL 
ORIENTATION 


In a society in equilibrium there is a 
definite set of values which dominate the 
environment of the infant. Education 
naturally conforms to the societal values, 
and the child is initiated into either a static 
or a relatively plastic ethos. The child’s 
personality is determined by culturally 
conditioned reflexes, since the modes of 
interpretation of the stream of external 
events proceed according to culturally 
predetermined patterns. Between an opera- 
tion and its fulfilment the infant wedges an 
intermediate cultural function or executive 
instrument. Thus, the child, made to count 
on its fingers, is initiated into the decimal 
system. He becomes subject to the autisms 
of his culture. In some societies the initia- 
tion of youths into adult society is accom- 
panied by painful physical operations and 
elaborate ceremonial, the function of which, 
according to Flugel, is to resolve the ambiv- 
alent feelings of parents toward their 
children. 

The sociologist, in studying the nature 

6 J. C. Fliigel, “The Examination as Initiation 


Rite and Anxiety Situation,” International Journal 
of Psycho-analysis, Vol. XX, Nos. 3 and 4 (1939). 
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of a society’s value-configuration, is not 
constrained to go into the infantile assimi- 
lative processes. Nevertheless, since a 
child tends to respond to cultural stimuli 
as other individuals respond, certain sym- 
bols and patterns become significant to 
members of a particular culture, and the 
resultant personality has a greater or lesser 
degree of plasticity according to the charac- 
ter of the cultural situation. It is with this 
cultural situation and its imperatives that 
the sociologist is primarily concerned. Gen- 
eralized attitudes arise as a result of identity 
of response; a relatively self-conscious or 
group-conscious persona emerges, and a 
society acquires a more or less integrated 
ethos, a complex of folkways, habits of 
thought, and values which prescribe the 
limits of individual deviance. 

In static societies in perfect equilibrium, 
the individual, once initiated into an ethos 
providing a maximum of security, is un- 
responsive to externally introduced values. 
The nature of individual resistance to cul- 
tural innovation was elucidated by Pavlov 
in his later researches. On the basis of his 
discovery that the delicate apparatus of the 
cerebral hemispheres in various specimens 
of the same species differed, Pavlov sug- 
gested that animals could be classified into 
types in so far as they possessed a “dynam- 
ic stereotypy” which is relatively plastic 
or inelastic as a result of conditioning to 
early environing stimuli. The simple re- 
flexes do not suffice for independent exist- 
ence, and the function of the upper centers 
of the central nervous system in animals 
is to keep the organism adapted to its 
environment. Extending these facts to the 
higher animals, including Homo sapiens, 
Pavlov contended that melancholia and 
mental illness resulting from a change in 
the accustomed mode of life or thought 
had their physiological basis in the destruc- 
tion of a conditioned stereotypy in the 
nervous system and the subsequent diffi- 
culty of reorganizing that stereotypy in 
order to adapt the individual to the changed 
environment. Pavlov provided a vivid 
example of a student accustomed to the 
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“arts” studies, who, when transferred to 
the natural sciences, which require different 
modes of thought, developed a pathological 
form of melancholia—a state which was 
remedied by transferring him to his previous 
studies.*7 

The higher nervous activity of human 
beings is extremely complex, but human 
types have been distinguished according to 
the relative rigidity of their mental sterec- 
typy, for example, the inhibitory and the 
excitatory types. Of the former, Rosenthal 
comments: “This type has difficulty in 
learning and adapting itself to life. Under 
every blow of adversity this type tends 
to collapse and become the prey of a pro- 
founder inhibition and a definite melan- 
cholia.”** We have already described the 
reactions of such societies when in cultural 
contact with others. The converse type 
(corresponding to the members of dynami- 
cally equilibrated societies) is more adapt- 
able. 


IDEOLOGICAL MOMENTUM AND ENTROPY 


In perfectly equilibrated societies, then, 
a widening rift in the value-structure might 
so reduce ideological momentum as to re- 
sult in anomie. Most imperfectly equili- 
brated societies, in contrast, attempt to 
resolve the hiatus between operative and 
latent values and so reharness ideological 
momentum, by incorporating new ideal- 
isms, new creeds, and new loyalties. But 
the range of cultural tolerance has its own 
limits, and an ethos which is permitted to 
step outside these limits risks anarchy. 


171, P. Pavlov, Conditioned Reflexes and Psychia- 
try (New York: International Publishers, 1941), p. 
100, 


8 J. S. Rosenthal, “Typology in the Light of the 
Theory of Conditioned Reflexes,’’ Character and 
Personality, Vol. I, No. 1 (1932). See also the numer- 
ous studies of autistic social groupings and mental 
rigidity, e.g., T. M. Newcomb, “Autistic Hostility 
and Social Reality,” Human Affairs, Vol. I, No. 1 
(1947); O. Oppenheimer, “The Functional Auton- 
omy of Motives,’ Journal of Social Psychology, 
Vol. XXV (1947); M. Rokeach, “Generalized Men- 
tal Rigidity as a Factor in Ethocentrism,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Sccial Psychology, Vol. XLII, 
No. 3 (1948). 


IDEOLOGICAL MOMENTUM 


Thus James Stephen suggested that politi- 
cal offenses should be punished with the 
greatest severity on the ground that society 
must at all costs be protected against 
anomie. Hence treason is punished with 
the supreme penalty. 

Now idealism provides societies with a 
peculiarly dynamic momentum—an élan 
which has been associated with two very 
different types of mentality.‘ On the one 
hand, we find the introverted ascetic 
mental climates whose remedy for anomie 
is to resort to retreatism, to archaism, 
to introspective self-realization. Such were 
ascetic Christianity, Stoicism, and Hin- 
yana Buddhism. Where introverted au- 
tisms produce extremely eccentric behavior 
and habits of thought on the part of indi- 
viduals, such behavior patterns and modes 
of thought are pathological symptoms of 
cultural isolation and of malformation of 
the individual’s personality, his mental 
illness being a “‘disease” in which he can 
seek refuge from reality.2? But when shared 
by a numerous society such autisms lose 
their morbid character and are transmuted 
into those peculiarly ascetic philosophical 
and religious systems characteristic of 
India. Buddhism in Asia provides the best 
example of the ascetic answer to the chal- 
lenge of anomie. Millions of people em- 
braced the teachings of Gautama Buddha 
after decades of wearisome wars and ex- 
tortions by the ruling classes. Buddhism is 
a reaction to decadence, observes Hocart: 
“Buddhism is pessimism: existence, it says, 
is evil, it means pain and sorrow; escape 
from it lies only in extinction. Those are 
not the sentiments of a people with the fu- 


"9H. J. Mackinder, Democratic Ideals and 
Reality (London: Pelican Books, Ltd., 1944), p. 15, 
raises this issue. 


27R. E. L. Faris, “Cultural Isolation and the 
Schizophrenic Personality,” American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. XL, No. 2 (1934). In Salteux, trans- 
gressors of the mores are supposed to suffer illness, 
which is expiated by confession. Thus anxiety fulfils 
a social role and individuals are motivated to avoid 
dissocial acts (A. I. Hallowell, “The Social Role of 
Anxiety in a Primitive Society,” American Socio- 
logical Review, Vol. VI, No. 6 [1941]). 
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ture before them, but of a nation that has 
lived. Pessimists there are in every age, 
but it is only in periods of decline that they 
find a ready ear with the majority.” 

But in Europe, the home of futuristic 
movements, the reaction to entropy and 
anomie is represented by extroverted “res- 
sentiment” philosophies. The sectarian 
Communist and Fascist groups are typical 
of such militant proselytizing sects. It was 
Marx’s avowed aim to insulate workers’ 
parties from what he called “bourgeois 
influences.” In an address to the Commu- 
nist League he urged, as it were, the creation 
of a proletarian psyche; instead of forming 
“the chorus of bourgeois democracy,” the 
aim of a working-class party should be 
“to make each community the centre and 
nucleus of working class societies in which 
the attitude and the interests of the pro- 
letariat should be discussed independently 
of bourgeois influences.” The essence of 
such “totalitarian” societies, as they came 
to be called, is the maintenance of barriers 
to communication, as was symbolically 
demonstrated in the Nazi burning of the 
books. The Nazis elaborated an entire 
mystical vocabulary to symbolize this 
return to social bondage: “No doubt one 
day the German people will find a form for 
their knowing and experiencing God, a 
form in keeping with its Nordic blood. Not 
until then will there be a complete trinity 
of blood, belief, and the state.” 

Here we have one of the most urgent 
problems of our age—this formation of 
autistic and mutually hostile social groups. 
Recent research in diverse fields has clearly 
demonstrated the vital importance of se- 
curity in the life of modern man.?3 For se- 
curity, as we defined it, is positively corre- 
lated with authority, the ability to enforce 


2 A. M. Hocart, “Decadence in India,” in Essays 
Presented to C. G. Seligman (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1934). 


2 W. Reich, The Mass Psychology of Fascism 
(New York: Orgone Institute Press, 1936), quoted. 


23 Cf. Newcomb, op. cit. Cf. the works of Erich 
Fromm, Elton Mayo, Kurt Lewin, and J. L. 
Moreno. 
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the sanctions of a society through legal 
rules, the application of force, and the in- 
formal modes of social control. Authority 
can exist only when it serves the funda- 
mental promises of security as measured 
by a set of values. In a war of each against 
all there is neither security nor authority. 
We can postulate the axiom that in the 
absence of security, authority diminishes 
and the customary modes of social behavior 
are no longer binding. Behavior is no longer 
oriented to agreed goals, no longer governed 
by accepted norms, in those very spheres 
in which such goals and norms are an in- 
dispensable condition of minimal ideo- 
logical momentum. Disequilibrium gives 
rise either to individual frustration, or to 
social conflict, or to both.*4 

In other words, authority, the founda- 
tion of social equilibrium, is the ability to 
enforce the society’s sanctions and exists 
only in so far as it can offer security to its 
members. And security is available only in 
a society in which the relation between 
latent and operative values is such as not 
to make its ethos self-contradictory. A 
marked discrepancy between operative and 
latent values brings about a state of gener- 
alized hypocrisy, the prevalence of which 
is a pathological symptom and points to 
a need of moral readjustment. “(Hypocrisy 
is an indication that the moral code is not 
in accord, or else no longer in accord, with 
the precise needs of the collectivity,” as 
Ginzburg has pointed out.*5 If basic values 


24 Cf. Manheim, op. cit. 


35 B. Ginzburg, “Hypocrisy as a Pathological 
Symptom,” International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 2 (1922). 
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prove to be illusory—if, for example, there 
is mass unemployment in a money economy 
—the unemployed are debarred from de- 
sirable social values, and a redefinition of 
values is to be expected. Hostility is some- 
times avoided by the treatment of cultural 
contradictions with a measure of frivolity, 
by joking. In fact, Bernard Shaw has gone 
to the extent of arguing that ideological 
conflict is the very essence of drama. “The 
end may be reconciliation or destruction; 
or, as in life itself, there may be no end; but 
the conflict is indispensable: no conflict, no 
drama.’’ 

An eminent sociologist once remarked 
that a great deal of sociological theory con- 
sisted in “underlining the obvious.” But it 
is no simple matter to undertake the analy- 
sis of the obvious. And frequently, self- 
evident axioms of sociology, when ration- 
ally pursued, yield conclusions of signal 
interest and significance. The conceptual 
scheme set forth in this paper is necessarily 
tentative and imperfect. It falls far short 
of the ideal of quantification—so much 
in vogue today. But a large area of social 
problems does not at present permit of 
exact measurement and, as Professor Mar- 
shall has rightly said, not everything that 
can be measured is worth measuring.” 
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MILITARY STATUS IN CHINESE SOCIETY 


MORTON H. FRIED 


ABSTRACT 


Western social scientists believe, with the Chinese literati, that the status of the military in China is in- 
variably low. This is not true of contemporary China: There is abundant evidence that Chinese military 
status has not always been low but that there have been extended periods when it was as high or even 
higher than the civil status. The evidence also suggests that different socioeconomic classes in Chinese soci- 
ety have divergent views of the question; the scholar gentry being, as a rule, firmly antimilitary, while 
the peasantry has regarded military roles as an avenue to higher status. 


Spurred by contemporary events, there 
is an increasing demand in social science 
for materials on and analyses of the cul- 
tures of the Far East. Within the past 
decade there has been a gradual accumula- 
tion of publications dealing with the socio- 
logical investigation of the Orient, especial- 
ly of China. Within such a vast area and 
working with societies of such large popu- 
lations and long-recorded histories, the 
task of the interpreter is a difficult one. It 
is to be expected that there will be many 
areas of disagreement which will require 
special and intensive study. The subject 
of the present paper is precisely such a 
problem. 

With the recent publishing of H. H. 
Gerth’s translation of the Konfuzianismus 
und Taoismus of Max Weber,’ a very 
popular concept of the nature of Chinese 
society will no doubt be reinforced: that 
in the China of the last twenty centuries 
the positions of highest status, exclusive 
of those held by the sovereigns and their 
close kin, have been those occupied by 
literary men and that the soldier, even the 
high ranking military officer, has been a 
despised figure. The conception, which by 
no means originated with Max Weber, is 
associated with a number of corollary posi- 
tions which have achieved widespread 
though uncritical acceptance. Since they 
have attracted investigators in the field of 
personality and culture, their incorporation 
into present-day research may lead to 


' Max Weber, The Religion of China, trans. H. H. 
Gerth (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951). 


serious error. These views are three: that 
the Chinese nation is nonmilitaristic; that 
Chinese interpersonal relationships are de- 
void of physical violence; and that Chinese 
personality is nonaggressive. The social 
scientist who tries to find in these state- 
ments a reflection of modern events either 
is thrown into confusion or takes refuge in 
the belief that aggressive personalities and 
militarism are new to China, brought either 
by the West in the nineteenth century or 
induced by the more recent interaction with 
the Soviet Union. 

Max Weber’s view of the social inferior- 
ity of Chinese military officers was explicitly 
stated in a chapter on the literati which was 
made available in English in a translation 
by Gerth and Mills. Weber wrote that 
“the military were just as despised in China 
as they were in England for two hundred 
years, and that a cultivated literary man 
would not engage in social intercourse on an 
equal footing with army officers.”? This 
assertion is supported by reference to a 
single item reported in the Peking Gazette 
in 1894.3 

Sociologists writing before and after 
Weber’s analysis of Chinese society have 
expressed similar concepts. Writing on the 
eve of the Chinese Nationalist revolution, 
E. A. Ross stated: ‘Feeling the closing 
jaws of the vise... Chinese patriots are 
making the army the national pet in order 

27H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills (trans. and 


eds.), From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946), p. 422. 


3 Ibid., p. 464, n. 19. 
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to raise the despised calling of the soldier.’’4 
More recently a textbook in sociology pre- 
dicted changes in the Chinese pattern of 
nonviolence and asserted that violence in 
China was something “only of recent 
years.”’s In a work analyzing the changing 
familial norms of China, Marion Levy 
provides one of the latest statements of 
this kind: 


Soldiers have for centuries been considered 
the lowest rung of Chinese society. The present 
Chinese government has been at some pains to 
change this conception, as have the Chinese 
Communist groups. The latter seem to have 
had the more success along these lines, but by 
and large the Chinese still aver that “good iron 
is not used for nails; good men do not become 
soldiers.’’ 


In the works of anthropologists similar 
declarations are generally made in terms of 
a professed Chinese contempt for violence.’ 
At times, however, explicit statements 
assert a pattern of Chinese disparagement 
of the military. Weston LaBarre, for ex- 
ample, writing on character structure in the 
Orient, remarked: ““The Chinese are not 
militaristic....The soldier in the long 
span of Chinese history until the fall of the 
Manchu dynasty in 1912, has been looked 
down upon with a disenchantment border- 
ing on contempt.’”® 

Even among Sinologists there is a lack 


4 Edward Alsworth Ross, The Changing Chinese 
(New York: Century Co., 1911), p. 281. 


5 Chapter xix by Paul Walter, Jr., in Social Con- 
trol, ed. Joseph C. Roucek (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand & Co., 1947), p. 317. 


6 Marion J. Levy, Jr., The Family Revolution in 
Modern China (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1949), p. 49 n. 


7 Cf. Ruth Benedict, “A Note on Chinese Culture 
and Personality” (Washington, D.C., 1943) (mimeo- 
graphed); Alfred L. Kroeber, Anthropology (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948), p. 740; Ralphand 
Adeline Linton, Man’s Way from Cave to Skyscraper 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), pp. 81 and 86; 
Cornelius Osgood, The Koreans and Their Culture 
(New York: Ronald Press Co., 1951), p. 328. 


8 “Some Observations on Character Structure in 
the Orient. II. The Chinese,” Psychiatry, TX (1946), 
216-17. 
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of unanimity, and the few specialists who 
have turned their attention to the status of 
military personnel have been interested in 
special periods of history rather than in 
generalization.» The most characteristic 
position of the specialists is that such 
statements as those cited above are true 
but must be qualified or completely altered 
for their own periods of specialization or 
areas of greatest interest.'° 

Actually, then, the problem of the 
status of military personnel in Chinese 
society may be seen as a set of three ques- 
tions. (1) What is and has been the actual 
position of the military in Chinese society? 
(2) If there is a marked difference between 
the actual conditions of status in Chinese 
society and the idealized conceptions of 
that status, how is this difference to be ex- 
plained? (3) Why have Western analysts 
adopted the view of military inferiority 
and what is the history of this conception 
in Western social science? 

The present paper is an attempt to an- 
swer in brief detail the first of these ques- 
tions. Another paper is in process on the 
second question. The third problem is one 
for students with special interest in the 


9 Cf. Herrlee G. Creel, “Soldier and Scholar in 
Ancient China,”’ Pacific Affairs, VIII (1935), 336- 
43; Derk Bodde, Statesman, Patriot and General in 
Ancient China (New Haven: American Oriental So- 
ciety, 1940); Franz Michael, “‘Chinese Military Tra- 
dition,” Far Eastern Survey, XV (1946), 65-69, 84- 
87. One might compare the statement by Olga Lang 
which appears in Chinese Family and Society (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1945): ‘‘The well 
known expression, ‘good iron is not used for nails, a 
good man does not become a soldier,’ which was used 
to disparage soldiers of all ranks, was a logical con- 
clusion from this pacifist attitude of the imperial 
Chinese civilization” (p. 9) with the same author’s 
previous inspirational articie, ‘The Good Iron of 
China’s New Army,” Pacific Affairs, XII (1939), 
20-33. 


10 A typical statement is that of Teng Ssu-yu: 
“Under [T’ang] rule, military men held a powerful 
position in society. Although civilian literary China 
has usually despised soldiers, many men of the 
T’ang age won respect and held advantageous po- 
sitions in society” (“From Chou to T’ang,” in 
China, ed. Harley F. MacNair [San Francisco: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1946], pp. 81-82). 
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history of Western thought. It is not un- 
important, since for many of the French 
rationalists the most enlightened country 
in the world was thought to be China.” 
The belief in Chinese antimilitarism cer- 
tainly must have contributed to this con- 
ception. 


MILITARY STATUS IN CONTEMPORARY CHINA 


That the status of military personnel 
in Communist China is high is hardly de- 
batable. If the news of the day is insuf- 
ficient proof, further evidence is available 
in the legal documents of the Chinese Com- 
munist government,’ and the celebration 
of Mao Tse-tung as a military figure is 
most significant.*3 

From the data available, it would seem 
that the lot of the private soldier in the Red 
Army is a great deal better than was the 
fortune of the common soldier of the Na- 
tionalist Army when the Kuomintang con- 
trolled the greater part of China. Under 
the Nationalists, however, the prestige of 
ranking officers was very high, and, since 
in comparable positions, the prestige and 
authority of military personnel exceeded 
that of civil officials, it would ve very diffi- 
cult to justify the concept of military infe- 
riority for that period. 

Many foreigners in China during the 
Republic had the opportunity to observe 
the relative standing of civil and military 
officials. While conducting a field study of 


u Cf. Paul Honigsheim, ‘Voltaire as Anthro- 
pologist,”” American Anthropologist, XLVII (1945), 
112, 115 ff. 

% Examples may be found in the ‘‘Agrarian Law 
of the People’s Republic of China,”’ Article 13, sec- 
tion c; and “Decisions Concerning the Differentia- 
tion of Class Status in the Countryside,’”’ August 4, 
1950, Section 11. 

13 One example may suflice: “Chairman Mao is 
the organizer and creator of the . . . Chinese people’s 
army... . He personally organized and led the first 
detachment of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red 
Army—that heroic and victorious army of the peo- 
ple, whose deeds in serving the people are unrivalled 
in China’s history. Furthermore, Chairman Mao de- 
vised for this people’s army a correct military line” 
(Shuang Yun, “A Marxist Military Line,” People’s 
China, IT, No. 5 [1950], 6). 
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a community in Anhwei Province in 1947- 
48,'4 I made extensive notes on the relation- 
ship of civil to military officials and had the 
chance to observe the interplay of civil and 
military populations. I witnessed many 
individual episodes that might be reported 
in which literary men were forced to defer 
to army officers, often in the most crude 
and embarrassing ways. As for the standing 
of the civil population vis-a-vis the mili- 
tary, it was common practice for special 
considerations to be lavished upon soldiers 
in such routine situations as the purchase 
of staple commodities, service in public 
inns, and preferential treatment in the 
maintenance of order in small towns. It was 
also customary to invite soldiers as honored 
guests at weddings and other rites and to 
include them in special dinners and cele- 
brations. 

In the town which was the subject of 
community study, a number of civil 
bureaucrats protected their homes from the 
indignities and expenses of quartering 
soldiers by posting notices on their doors. 
These documents were not significant be- 
cause of their messages, which stated that 
so-and-so, the resident, was a clerk in such 
a bureau of the local government, but 
carried authority because they bore the 
personal seals of prominent military officials. 
In no case known to me was reliance placed 
upon the seal of a civil official, no matter 
how strong his local position. 

Relationships between civil and military 
personnel favored the military. General 
and even field officers gave orders freely to 
district magistrates, and on one occasion 
I was present when the magistrate of a 
district in Honan acted as the virtual 
body servant of a general. 

Though the theoretical social mobility 
of individuals and their families was not 
limited in classical Chinese society, the 
practical opportunities for such mobility 
were almost infinitesimal. Fei Hsiao-tung, 
on the basis of his experience in the study 


™4 Research sponsored by the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 
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of communities in many different parts of 
China, remarked: 


In a village where farms are small and wealth 
is accumulated slowly, there are very few 
chances for a landless man to become a land- 
owner or for a petty owner to become a large 
landowner. It takes generations to climb the 
ladder of success simply by frugality; and dur- 
ing these long years the prospect of periodic up- 
sets, from natural sources such as famine or from 
personal misfortunes such as illness and death 
must always be faced. . . . It is not going too far 
to say that in agriculture there is no way really 
to get ahead.45 


A major function of military roles in 
Chinese culture is the provision of alterna- 
tive possibilities to individuals of ambition 
who desire to improve their social, political, 
and economic fortunes but who realize 
that humble tilling of the soil, thrift, and 
virtue do not often bring success. This 
technique of status gratification at certain 
times in Chinese history is antipathetic 
to the interests of the literati as a power 
and status group. Since the literati are in 
control of the communication facilities, 
their ideology has received the greatest 
currency, while the ideology of the military 
men has been neglected almost complete- 
ly." 

During the worst of the Nationalist 
crisis in 1947-48 the Nationalist soldier in 
garrison in central China, according to 
personal observation of the author, fared 
at least as well as the land-working peasant- 
ry, better than poor tenant farmers, and 
much better than the nan-min, the refugees 
who clogged the stations of the Tsing-pu 
railroad in flight from the battles of the 


15 Fei Hsiao-tung and Chang Chih-i, Earthbound 
China (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945), 
Pp. 277. 


16 Western proponents of the status inferiority of 
the military have never, to my knowledge, men- 
tioned the works of Chinese literati who have con- 
demned the nation, at times, for inadequate or im- 
proper military preparations. Examples of such 
works would include the “Discussion of the Six 
States (Lu Kuo Lun)” by Su Hsiin, and the “‘Lecture 
on Military Defense Policy (Chiao chan shou ts’é)” 
by Su Shih. 
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north. Incidentally, the nan-min were not 
the creation of the recent civil war but 
have been a historic feature of Chinese 
society for tens of centuries; most local 
histories and gazetteers have whole sec- 
tions devoted to ‘wandering souls.” 

The soldier in garrison enjoyed a fairly 
regular diet, which included rice, a com- 
modity raised but not eaten by the poor 
farmers of the area who themselves eat 
maize and wheat, selling the highly valued 
rice in order to get a small amount of cash. 
Soldiers also consumed much more meat 
and enjoyed more wine than poor peasants 
could afford. The soldiers’ clothing was 
better than that of most tenant farmers 
and could not be compared with the rags 
of the nan-min. Although as a common 
soldier the prospects for a man’s family 
were not too good, he might become an 
officer and achieve moderate wealth and 
prestige. At worst he might sing with the 
poet: 

My property is nothing but a gun 
And these few pieces of wartime equipment. 


By these I become master of all; 
By these I plant, I weed, I reap. 


I shall eat meat and drink wine wherever I 
please. 

What do I care to whom they belong? 

Wherever I go, 

They shall ask my pity and my favor. 


Because the people fear my gun 

And my wartime equipment, 

Tremblingly they kneel before my feet 

And offer all they have to me. 

And because of my gun they hold their breath 
And call me sire; My gun and my equipment 
What endless treasure they are.*7 


Fei Hsiao-tung, upon discovering that 
despite the myth of military wretchedness 
a major way to success and status was 
through arms, has remarked: 


17 The poem has the bitter flavor of the literatus 
viewing military status, a subject that will be in- 
vestigated in a subsequent paper. The poem itself is 
not titled, nor is its author given by the translator, 
J. F. Li, As It Looks to Young China (New York: 
Friendship Press, 1932), p. 96. 


— 


But how can a soldier, a subordinate officer 
in the army or in civil service, a chauffeur, a 
scissors-maker, or a shoemaker become rich? 
Yet, incredible though it may seem, such jobs 
do lead to wealth."8 


In this statement, Fei seems to equate 
the military profession with such other 
specialties as cobbling and tinkering. His 
own Yunnanese material, however, reveals 
that in the community he refers to there 
were one hundred males in the sixteen-to- 
thirty age group. Of the twenty who left 
town seeking opportunity, thirteen went 
into military service and only one into each 
of the other specialties mentioned. One 
year later, seven more men went away, five 
of them into the army. The reason for such 
voluntary association with a “despised” 
status is clearly stated by Fei: 


A family which we knew to have been in debt 
for several hundred dollars cleared up all its obli- 
gations and acquired more than 10 kung of land 
in one year after the son had entered the army. 
The richest family in the village has a son who 
is the commander of a regiment.'9 


HIGH MILITARY STATUS AS A PERMANENT 
FEATURE OF CHINESE CULTURE 


The view that the present position of the 
military represents a new pattern in Chinese 
civilizationisexceptionally common.?°Equal- 
ly well accepted is the view that prior to the 
conquests of Ch’in, or the establishment 
of Han (third century B.c.), China was 
dominated by military officials. What is 
neglected is the military tradition of the 


8 Fei and Chang, op. cit., p. 130. 
19 Ibid., p. 130. 


20 “There is one other feature in the social life of 
China today which is directly the outcome of West- 
ern influence. It is the growth of a new military 
class... . Soldiers as such had no place in the four- 
fold order of old Chinese society. The proverb says, 
‘You cannot make nails out of bad iron or good men 
out of soldiers’’’ (Ernest R. Hughes, The Invasion of 
China by the Western World (London: A. & C. 
Black, 1937], p. 282). Cf. Launcelot Forster, The 
New Culture in China (London: Allen, 1936), and 
Jean Escarra, China Then and Now (Peiping: H. 
Vetch, 1940), esp. p. 168. 
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two-thousand-year period from the time of 
Ch’in to the coming of the West." 

To attempt to abridge that vast span 
of time for presentation in this paper would 
be to produce a ludicrous image. The 
available histories of China are crammed 
with the details of wars, battles, and mili- 
tary intrigues. The names of the great men 
and women of Chinese history include a 
high percentage of persons who gained their 
reputations through fierce combat. Imperial 
lines were most often begun by warriors 
rather than by politicians, and the descend- 
ants of Imperial ancestors frequently prided 
themselves on their military accomplish- 
ments. At times, the highest praise of a 
ruler might be couched in terms of martial 
prowess.” 

There is evidence that at least once in 
the course of Chinese history military titles 
were in such good standing that the govern- 
ment resorted to their sale in order to re- 
furbish a depleted treasury. The data are 
not clear, but it seems possible that the 
government resorted to the sale of the 
military titles only after failing to arouse 
public interest in a similar sale of civil 
titles.?3 

High-ranking military men had at least 
the prestige of the foremost scholars. One 
of the most literary of the emperors, 
Ch’ien Lung of the Ch’ing Dynasty, in- 
cluded an illuminating vignette of the 
great Ming general Hsii Ta in his History 
of the Ming Dynasty. Not only does the 
short sketch bespeak the reverence of an 
emperor for a warrior long dead but it 


2tIn Weber, for example, the military forces of 
this period are seen as subordinated to bureaucratic- 
charismatic forces (0p. cit., pp. 25-26). 


22 Bingham records some of the encomiums prais- 
ing Li Shih-min, the second emperor of T’ang: 
“(Li Shih-min] is an unusual man. In ‘broadminded- 
ness’ he is in a class with Kao tsu of the Han 
dynasty, and in military spirit like T’ai tsu of the 
Wei dynasty” (Woodbridge Bingham, The Founding 
of the T’ang Dynasty: The Fall of Sui and the Rise of 
T’ang (Baltimore: Waverly Press, 1941], p. 85). 


33 C. Martin Wilbur, Slavery in China during the 
Former Han Dynasty (Chicago: Field Museum of 
Natural History, 1943), p. 119. 
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tells us that ‘on the day of his return to 
court, without pomp, with a single carriage, 
he went to own house and there graciously 
received the literati and conversed with 
them.”*4 For that matter, men of originally 
literary training sometimes ended with 
military commissions, at times as active 
warriors, occasionally performing their let- 
ters for military commanders.’5 

During the Ch’ing Dynasty and before, 
soldiers when not fighting sometimes had 
the opportunity of becoming farmers on 
lands which, though originally granted under 
special restricted title, often became free- 
hold in the course of two or three genera- 
tions.” Such lands were extensive enough 
to warrant separate classification as a 
major category in the tax system.?? As 
a source of wealth in many parts of China, 
as the fountainhead of the financial success 
and high status of innumerable gentry 
families, the military land grants should 
not be underrated. In the community 
studied by the author there were a large 
number of prominent gentry who were 
descended from military officers of. the 


24 Ch’ien Lung, Histoire de la dynastie des Ming, 
trans. Louis C. Delamarre (Paris, 1865), p. 83. In 
paying homage to Hsii Ta, Ch’ien Lung followed in 
the footsteps of the Emperor T’ang T’ai-tsu, who 
had been a persona! friend of Hsii Ta and who spoke 
the eulogy for the general when he died. 


as “When Kao Tsu (Li Yuan) was in charge of the 
garrison at Tai-yiian he greatly honored [Wen 
Ta-ya]. When the ‘Righteous Troops’ rose [in revolt] 
he brought in [Wen Ta-ya] to act as Staff Officer in 
charge of Records. . . at the generalissimo’s head- 
quarters” (Bingham, op. cit., p. 371). Wen Ta-ya 
later became a prominent historian. Also, at the end 
of the Ming Dynasty it was common for Loyalists 
who were scholars and graduates to lead troops in 
active warfare against the invading Manchus (see 
Arthur Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing peri- 
od (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1943-44], I, 41 et passim). 


% Tang Chi-yu, An Economic Study of Chinese 
Agriculture (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1925), 
p. 59; Edouard Biot, Mémoire sur les colonies mili- 
taires et agricoles des chinois (Paris: Imprimerie Na- 
tional, 1850). 


27 Chen Shao-kwan, The System of Taxation in 
China in the Tsing Dynasty (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1914), pp. 47-48. 


Ch’ing Dynasty. Similar observations were 
made in Yunnan Province by Fei and 
Chang: 


The ancestors of the “lord” were only ordi- 
nary persons until his great-grandfather became 
a military officer in the Tsing Dynasty. The 
officer at this time acquired more than 100 mow 
of land. His son, grandfather of the “lord,” be- 
came a military commander in Hunan, acquired 
more than 300 mow of land, and built a large 
temple and also the large house now occupied 
by the family in the village. No one knows, at 
present, how the grandfather, as a simple mili- 
tary officer, was able to accumulate such wealth; 
but the big estate is evidence of his success and 
reinforces the traditional idea of how wealth is 
acquired in the village.?8 


The security of military identification 
also prompted masquerade on the part of 
civilians. Thus, in the salt trade on the 
Huai River, merchants of the Ch’ing 
Dynasty often flew banners from the masts 
of their craft in order to “mislead people 
into thinking they were military ships.” 

The Ch’ing legal code prescribed heavy 
penalties for persons who pretended with- 
out warrant to be military personnel.*° 


CULTURAL EVIDENCE OF MILITARY STATUS 


Those who present the view of the status 
inferiority of the military frequently do so 
in terms of the proverb, ‘‘Good iron is not 
made into nails; good men should not 
become soldiers.”’ Yet, the case should not 
be permitted to rest there, for proverbs of 
the opposite twist are common. At times 
the homilies stress the equality of civil and 
military functionaries, as in the saying, 
“Civil government tranquilizes a state; 
military rule settles a kingdom.” Or, 


28 Op. cit., p. 278. 

29Shih Kuo-heng, “The Early Development of 
the Modern Chinese Business Class,’’ in The Rise of 
the Modern Chinese Business Class (New York: In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1949), p. 50. 

3° Sir George Stanton (trans.), Ta Tsing Leu Lee 
(London, 1810), p. 82. 

3t Arthur H. Smith, Chinese Proverbs and Com- 
mon Sayings (Shanghai, 1902), p. 98. Though 
Max Weber does not give the proverb, he does pre- 


“First politeness (Ji), then weapons.” 
Some proverbs unite civil and military 
talents to get the perfect man, as in “mili- 
tary, literary, his talents are complete.”33 

Other types of proverb stress the im- 
portance of military prestige, such as, “A 
great general has everywhere an awe-in- 
spiring reputation.”34 A final example: 
“To rush on the foe at the point of a spear 
is the work of a truly brave man; and the 
scholar who can move heaven and earth is 
wonderfully talented.’ The continuity 
of military tradition within a family line is 
reflected in the saying, “From a general’s 
home come generals.’’%* The most popular 
version of this proverb is: “From a gen- 
eral’s home come tigers (brave sons).” 

Chinese literature, whether the short 
story, novel, or play, is frequently devoted 
to portrayals of military situations and 
characters. The prevalence of violent themes 
and martial heroes is incompatible with 
the myth of military inferiority, Chinese 
pacifism, and nonaggression. Some of the 
stories, particularly the episodes from such 
novels as Shut Hu Chuan, translated by 
Pearl Buck as All Men Are Brothers, may, 
indeed, be used as textbooks on the proper 
use of certain old weapons as well as on 
certain basic concepts of strategy which 
would be of great use to a bandit group. 
In another novel, the San Kuo, or Romance 
of the Three Kingdoms, one character is of 
special interest, since he represents a scholar 
who has become a general. This man, Lu 


sent the story on which the proverb is based (Gerth 
and Mills, op. cit., p. 418). 

32 Herbert A. Giles, A Chinese English Dictionary 
(Shanghai, 1912), p. g11. 

33 C. M. Ricketts, “‘Chinese Proverbial Sayings,” 
China Review, XX (1892), 381. 

34Scarborough and Allan, Chinese Proverbs 
(Shanghai, 1926), p. 342. 

35 Clifford H. Plopper, Chinese Religion Seen 
through the Proverb (Shanghai: China Press, 1926), 
p. 28, 

36 Wang Chi-chen, Readings in Traditional Chi- 
nese (New York: Columbia University Press, 1944), 
p. 10 (in Chinese). 
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Hsiin, had the greatest difficulty over- 
coming the open contempt of his soldiers 
for his literary background.3” 

There are nine conventional male roles 
in the Chinese theater. Of these, three are 
permanently devoted to the portrayal of 
military characters, four are occasionally 
so used, and only two are fixed portrayals 
of civilians.3* Of the five roles given to the 
impersonations of females, one is a war- 
rior. The female warrior is a favorite of 
both audiences and performers.%? 

In other arts the military is also well 
represented. Martial scenes and military 
heroes have furnished the inspiration for 
paintings and lithographs.*° One of the 
favorite subjects is Chao Yiin, a warrior 
of the Three Kingdoms. In Martin Yang’s 
study of Taitou, Shantung, we read the 
life-history of Tien-sze, whose favorite 
picture as a boy “had always been the pic- 
ture of Chao Yun, the most popular 
warrior of China. Chao Yun was fully 
dressed in armor, and with bow and spear 
in hand, stood on top of the gate at Ching 
Chow. .. . Tien-sze had been so impressed 
that he had secretly wondered if he him- 
self would be such a warrior.”’# 

The god of literature, Wen Ch’ang, is 
himself sometimes conceived to be a warrior 
prince who was killed in battle. One of the 
earliest tales of Wen Ch’ang’s power tells of 
his sudden appearance to a general who 
was beseiging a certain town. Wen Ch’ang 
predicted the date on which the town would 
fall, and the happy general sacrificed to his 
spirit benefactor.” If the literary god has 

37 San Kuo or the Romance of the Three Kingdoms, 
trans. Brewitt-Taylor (2 vols.; Shanghai: Kelly & 
Walsh, 1925), II, 238-53, 265, 604. 

Tcheng Mien, Répertoire analytique du thédtre 
chinois moderne (Paris: Jouve, 1929), pp. 36-47. 

39 Genevieve Wimsatt, Chinese Shadow Shows 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936), p. 51. 

4° Cf. Will H. Edmunds, Pointers and Clues to the 
Subjects of Chinese and Japanese Art (London, 1934). 

4 Martin Yang, A Chinese Village (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945), p. 223. 

# Henri Doré, Recherches sur les superstitions en 
Chine (3 vols. in 18; Shanghai: Variétés Sinologiques, 
1913-38), VI, 29-30. 
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military antecedents, the war-god has ac- 
quired literary powers. Kuan Ti (Kuan Yu), 
who is sometimes spoken of as the “Chinese 
Mars,’’43 is often represented as companion 
to Wen Ch’ang. In the early Ch’ing Dy- 
nasty, Kuan Ti was granted the title 
kuan fu ize, “Great Teacher,” and thus was 
raised to a rank equal to that of Confu- 
cius.‘4 

The frequent use of military titles in the 
Chinese folk pantheon is striking. The 
projection of concepts of military organi- 
zation into the hierarchy of the spirit 
world is also common.‘ 


BANDITRY AND REBELLION 


The concept of military inferiority is not 
in harmony with empirical observation of 
Chinese behavior, and it creates inconsisten- 
cies in an evaluation of Chinese history. 
Two elements which have always been 
functional parts of Chinese culture are 
particularly incomprehensible if one ac- 
cepts the idea that soldiers are despised. 
These are the capacity of the Chinese for 
revolt and the tendency for dispossessed 
persons to form local bands with military 
organization and seek their fortunes through 
banditry. There is a decided relationship 
between the two, as well as a connection 
with the institution of the secret society, 
which underlies so much of Chinese political 
organization. The dividing line between 
bandits and rebels, on the one hand, and 
rebels and victorious revolutionists, on the 
other, is not always clear. Almost up to 
the moment of its last continental re- 
sistance, the Kuomintang called the Chi- 
nese Communists “bandits.” At present, 
the Chinese Communists call such groups 


43 [bid., p. 59. 

44 Clarence B. Day, Chinese Peasant Cults (Shang- 
hai; Kelly & Walsh, 1940), p. 54. 

4s Examples are Liu Meng Chiang Chiin, T’ien 
Tsao Meng Chiang, etc. (Doré, op. cit., Vol. V1, 
passim). 


4 “The four great kings of heaven have under 
their orders 96 legions of spirits commanded by 
32 generals” (Doré, op. cit., VII, 226). (My trans- 
lation.) 
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of Nationalist troops as may be met on the 
mainland “bandits.” In the T’ang Dy- 
nasty, when bandit groups felt strong 
enough to challenge the central government 
for control of a region, they would take the 
designation i-ping, “Righteous Troops.’’47 

Banditry is an ancient feature of Chinese 
culture, celebrated in story and song, and 
in 1938 given a special new term and defini- 
tion by Mao Tse-tung.** When the ex- 
ploitation of the peasantry resulted in the 
dispossession of large numbers of farmers, 
bandit groups sprang up in many parts of 
the country, sometimes surprisingly close 
to key imperial cities. These bandits might 
be feared by the peasants, especially the 
rich, since there is a strong ‘Robin Hood” 
tradition, but it would be difficult to say 
that they were despised. Bandits were 
commonly treated as equals, sometimes as 
superiors. One Chinese sociologist, Lin 
Yueh-hwa, remarked on the basis of his 
knowledge of Fukien Province that “farm- 
ing people in the mountain villages carried 
on life as usual wihout any disturbance 
from [the bandits]. They might often see 
the bands pass and might trade with them 
in the normal way.’’49 

At times the government legalizes the 
status of a group of bandits, and bandit 
chiefs sometimes become ranking military 
officers.8° In T’ang times bandit leaders 
in control of definite territories adopted 
official military titles and sometimes took 
royal titles.s* The prestige which a group of 
outlaws might enjoy is portrayed in an 
idealized and romantic way in the novel 


47 Bingham, of. cit., p. 87, n. 21. 

48 “(Banditisml, . . . the military principles of the 
type of warfare waged by roving bandits, as well 
as the ideology arising from such warfare” (Mao 
Tse-tung, “On Establishing Guerrilla Bases,” re- 
printed in People’s China, II, No. 3 [1950], 5). One 
could argue against Mao’s use of the term “roving,” 
since many Chinese bandits operate from fixed bases 
within well-defined areas. 

49 The Golden Wing (London, 1947), p. 148. 

5° Tbid., p. 171. Cf. H. J. Howard, Ten Weeks 
with Chinese Bandits (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1926), pp. 229-32. 

st Bingham, op. cit., p. 131, 136, et passim. 
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All Men Are Brothers, in which the 108 
heroes are all fugitives from the injustice 
of corrupt officialdom. Several of the mili- 
tant heroes of this novel are described as 
originally being scholars and graduates. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has attempted to demonstrate 
that a popular conception of the nature of 
Chinese society, a conception which appar- 
ently has been uncritically borrowed from 
the ideology of a small segment of Chinese 
society, the literati, is faulty and unwar- 
ranted. The recent publication of a work 
by Max Weber threatens to reinforce this 
view of the status inferiority of the military 
in China. Since this concept is often used 
as the basis for generalizations involving 
other aspects of Chinese culture, social 
structure, and social psychology, it has been 
important to present a summary of some 
of the more evident facts in the case. 

We have alluded to a mass of historical, 
biographical, and sociological data which 
reveals that military status, far from being 
low or despised, has frequently enjoyed 
the highest rating. This version of the posi- 
tion of military personnel is more in accord 
with the facts of Chinese culture, agreeing 
with such normally inconsistent factors 
as the frequent preoccupation with war and 
rebellion, the prominence of military events 
and characters in art and literature, and the 
importance of military supernaturals in the 
pantheon. Applied to contemporary affairs, 


it necessitates a re-evaluation of the often 
conjectured sudden rise of militarism in 
China, which is seen as a diffusion from the 
West. It will be seen that what the Occident 
has contributed to the present Chinese 
scene, new weapons and some new concepts 
of military organization, does not include 
the martial spirit. What the West has done 
is to act to intensify those conditions in 
China which have previously been asso- 
ciated with turmoil and military activity— 
the population has increased, the accumula- 
tion of property in the hands of few has been 
accelerated, and, a most important new 
factor, the market for locally produced 
commodities such as silk and homespun 
fabric has been sharply curtailed through 
competition with outside nations.%3 

It should be emphasized that neither 
military nor civil status has been uncondi- 
tionally ascendant during the past two 
millenniums in China’s history. The two 
have been related in various ways; at times 
competing with one or the other dominant 
at times harmoniously interacting. To un- 
ravel the ups and downs of this relation- 
ship would be to move into the very dy- 
namic of Chinese culture itself. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Ss? The use of new weapons is a certainty; the 
tactics, however, often seem closer to Sun-tse than to 
Clausewitz. 


53 Fei Hsiao-tung emphasizes this point in 
Peasant Life in China (London: G. Routledge & 
Sons, 1939), pp. 16-17 and chap. xii. 


COMMENT 


SHU-CHING LEE 


Although the author indicated in this paper 
his study in China, it seems that he was, and 
still is, quite unaware of the prolonged discus- 
sions in Chinese newspapers and magazines, 
joined in by many prominent professors and 
scholars, of the question: What has been wrong 
with Chinese culture in general and with the 
intelligentsia, the bearer of culture, in particu- 
lar? This controversy began in the late thirties 
and lasted for more than a decade. One ex- 
cellent analysis is published in a book entitled 


Chinese Culture and the Soldier, by a noted 
historian, Professor Lei Hai-Chung. Deprived 
of authentic and authoritative sources of in- 
formation, the author is forced to rely upon 
some casual observations and dubious evi- 
dences to support his arguments, which are by 
no means as convincing and warranted as those 
of Max Weber. 

A point-by-point refutation of the author’s 
assertions would take another paper of the same 
length, if not longer, to do the job. However, 
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the following remarks may suffice. He per 
sonally observed in China the common practice 
of lavishing special favors upon soldiers and 
that “relationships between civil and military 
personnel favored the military.” These ob- 
servations were undoubtedly true. Why did 
the author not go on to mention that Chiang 
Kai-shek is a trained professional soldier and 
that most of the governors of China’s twenty- 
odd provinces under Chiang’s rule were mili- 
tary generals, not to mention the once numerous 
warlords. The author further observed that 
bureaucratic residences in the town he studied 
protected themselves by posting on the doors 
notices which bore only the personal seals of 
high military officials. The author may be 
pleased to know that this practice was also 
common under the Nationalist rule, often the 
faculty dormitory of the National Southwest 
Associated University at Kunming during the 
war years had to resort to this means of pro- 
tection. These notices indicate, as every 
Chinese can testify, nothing but the direction 
from which intrusion and molestation had 
come—to be exact, the soldiery. Since the 
mercenary with his gun was beyond the control 
of civil authorities, to post protective warn- 
ings bearing their names would be pointless. 
From this very evidence, it is apparent that 
ordinary citizens, who had no connection 
with officialdom and could not secure such 
military notices to post on their doors, were 
actually living at the mercy of ill-disciplined and 
unprincipled soldiers. Is that not enough to 
arouse the populace to disparage the soldier? 

Military status in Chinese history may have 
been higher and lower as situations changed; 
a threatening barbarian invasion, for instance, 
might enhance the prestige of the military. 
(The Confucian scholar who openly praised 
the soldiery was Lu Yu, a great poet of the 
southern Sung.) And the chaos of civil strife 
might also place a number of military generals 
in high civil posts. But these facts do not 
warrant a generalization that the military has 
always enjoyed a status higher than, or even 
equal to, that of the literati. On the whole, the 
hardship and misery of the soldier’s life are in- 
adequately emphasized, and his chance of 
making a fortune through military service 
is grossly exaggerated. On one occasion, the 
author, strangely, regards the military coloni- 
zation system as a means by which soldiers 
may acquire land to become farmers. It must 
be pointed out that land assigned to military 


colonization has been negligible in history and 
almost nonexistent in contemporary China. 
Proverbs, novels, and theatrical materials were 
cited as cultural evidences, most of which seem 
to be either irrelevant or insignificant in 
actuality; yet, the voluminous Confucian teach- 
ings, historical records, and writings of litera- 
ture, which bear distinctly on antiwar, anti- 
military character, the author ignores. Perhaps 
no mature Chinese scholar would venture to 
cite Wen Ch’ang (God of Schools) to illustrate 
anything in connection with military or 
literary status, for the social background of 
this Taoist-created deity, springing as he did 
from several legendary and _ contradictory 
sources, is by no means clear. The author is 
definitely at disadvantage in mentioning the 
case of Kuan Ti, a military figure popularized 
by the novel, Romance of the Three Kingdoms, 
and canonized by the early Manchu emperors. 
Kuan Yu’s deification was made for the special 
purpose of substituting him for another military 
deity, Yiieh Fei, whose staunch loyalty to the 
Sung Dynasty made Yiieh a bitter enemy of 
the then-barbarian invaders, the Chin, who 
happened to be the tribal ancestor of the 
Manchus. 

The rise of the soldier’s status in the so- 
called People’s Liberation Army is certainly 
something new. It can be understood only in 
the light of the changed soldierly qualities. The 
applause of Mao (cited by the author) seems 
not so much for him as a military figure, as the 
author believes, but, rather, for his great suc- 
cess in transforming the hitherto stigmatized 
mercenaries into a modern national army whose 
interests are identified with the people’s. In 
order not to share the ill fame of the past, the 
Communist has changed the traditional term 
ping (soldier) into chan-shih (warrior). 

“In a sound sociological study of military 
status in China, the author has to tackle effec- 
tively the following problems upon which the 
unfavorable rating of the military rests (let us 
temporarily overlook the recent political 
change): (1) Who constitute the soldiery? It 
is a well-established fact that the literati are 
mainly recruited from the landowning gentry, 
whereas the military, especially the merce- 
naries, from the poor and illiterate peasantry, 
and, therefore, the former hold a higher status. 
(2) What is the general behavior of an ordinary 
soldier? If he behaved not otherwise than as 
described in the popular song cited by the au- 
thor, or even worse, he cannot but be despised. 
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(3) What is the psychological orientation of 
the common people toward the military and 
literati? Would a peasant prefer to see his son 
go to school for study or join the army for 
drill, if he could afford to do either? He would 


probably choose the former. Unless the author 
can refute all these commonly accepted facts, 
he may lead the Western readers to further 
confusion. 


CHICAGO 


REJOINDER 


MORTON H. FRIED 


The arguments of Dr. Lee are familiar to 
one who for several years has followed discus- 
sions of the status of the military in China with 
Chinese friends of the literati. Their basic er- 
ror is the insistence on a single-track approach 
to Chinese culture and society; the sort of thing 
which is implicit in such a statement as ‘‘the 
intelligentsia, the bearer of culture.” The use 
of the term “culture” in contemporary social 
science explicitly denies the concept that cul- 
ture is a monopoly of certain classes or specific 
societies. This is very much to the point, for 
the article in question does not deny the exist- 
ence within Chinese society of groups or classes 
which regard the military as inferior, but ques- 
tions the application of their particular ideol- 
ogy to the total society. 

Humbly accepting Dr. Lee’s criticism of 
my knowledge of Chinese scholarship, it never- 
theless seemed necessary to air and interpret 
various data which could not be reconciled 
with the current belief in Chinese military 
inferiority. In this matter, it is of interest that 
Dr. Lee’s criticisms seem more ad hominem than 
substantive, emotional rather than objective. 
My observations on military status in contem- 
porary China are indorsed by Dr. Lee but are 
interpreted by him as new and deviant. Further, 
in noting the abuse of military power, Dr. Lee 
asks the moral and rational question whether 
such abuse is not enough to “arouse the popu- 
lace” against the soldier? Such a technique 
does not seem conducive to the sort of “genuine 
sociological study” Dr. Lee requests. Again, 
in this issue Dr. Lee obviously takes “ordinary 


citizens” as largely synonymous with scholar- 
gentry, an assumption which is all too usual 
but quite unwarranted. 

The use of literary materials to clarify the 
question of military status is disparaged by 
Dr. Lee. This is unfortunate. Documents of 
an antimilitary nature were little used by me 
because their concepts are the basis of the pres- 
ent general belief and are widely appreciated. 
Since, however, it is a function of the social 
scientist to understand or explain cultural 
manifestations, it seemed legitimate to ponder 
the meaning of military symbolism in so much 
Chinese literary and artistic production. If 
the major locus of such symbolism is among 
the peasantry, it cannot be explained away 
by denying the peasants’ culture. 

Dr. Lee admits that “military status in 
Chinese history may have been higher and 
lower.” This thesis may be familiar to him, but 
it is not well known in the West. The basic 
point of the paper seems to be accepted, though 
questioned in detail. 

The writer makes no claim to solving or 
settling the question of Chinese military status. 
He has introduced certain materials which 
conflict with prevalent views and has done so 
primarily for the consideration of Western 
scholars. The author enthusiastically supports 
the call for a more intensive study of the prob- 
lem and hopes that Dr. Lee may find time to 
elaborate his criticisms and present them in a 
space compatible with the weight of the sub- 
ject. 
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PREMARITAL PREGNANCIES IN SCANDINAVIA AND FINLAND 


SYDNEY H. CROOG 


ABSTRACT 


Rates of premarital pregnancies in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland, calculated from government 
statistics, are comparatively high in Denmark, Finland, and Sweden. But Norway has a much lower rate. 
This circumstance, to some degree, calls in question the popular assumption of a common Scandinavian 
culture. The rates are relatively constant, except for variations during and immediately following war. 


The study of premarital pregnancy has 
been generally overlooked by social scien- 
tists, despite the significant role which such 
phenomena play in the population trends 
and the marital institutions of some coun- 
tries. This article presents a report on rates 
of premarital pregnancies in the Scandinavi- 
an countries and in Finland. Births resulting 
from premarital pregnancies are considered 
in relation to total national legitimate 
births, legitimate first births, and marriages. 

Premarital pregnancies are apparently 
important in affecting birth trends in Den- 
mark, Finland, and Sweden, judging on the 
basis of available data. Moreover, a rela- 
tively large percentage of marriages is seen 
to be accompanied by premaritally con- 
ceived pregnancies. 

Norway, however, seems to differ sharply 
from the other three countries as evidenced 
by statistics of premarital pregnancy. An 
implication of this difference is that the 
basic culture of Scandinavia is far from uni- 
form as far as some premarital and marital 
customs are concerned. 

Data for Denmark, Finland, Norway, 
and Sweden in this report are based on of- 
ficial government statistics, published and 
unpublished.’ All the countries have na- 

* Sources of data were as follows for each of the 
countries: DENMARK: Stalistisk Aarbog 1949, pp. 33, 
35; Befolkningens Bevaegelser for the following years 
and pages: 1948, p. 12; 1947, pp. II, 12; 1946, p. 11; 
1944 and 1945, Pp. 11, 12; 1942, pp. 8, 9; 1941, p. 8; 
1940, p. 10; and Folketaellingen den 5 November 1940, 
Table Vi, p. 92 (Copenhagen: Det Statistiske De- 
partement). Some data on first births by months 
after marriage were obtained from unpublished man- 
uscripts at Det Statistiske Departement, Copen- 
hagen. FINLAND: Statistisk Arsbok for Finland for the 


tional registration systems. The figures upon 
which the tables and conclusions in this ar- 
ticle are based are as accurate as official sys- 
tems and methods of compilation make 
them.? 

The material on births for the countries is 
not all strictly comparable, nor does it cover 
completely similar years. The Swedish fig- 
ures, for instance, begin in 1911, while the 
Danish government undertook the compila- 


cited years and pages: 1949, pp. 53, 55, 39-43; 1948, 
PP. 51; 533 1946-47, pp. 62, 64; 1944-45, pp. 62, 63; 
1943, Pp. 64, 65; 1942, pp. 68, 69; 1941, pp. 66, 67; 
1940, p. 68; and Befolkningsstatistik, Befolknings- 
rérelsen Aren 1941-1945, pp. 16, 24, 25, 50, 58, 50, 
84, 02, 93, 118, 126, 127, 152, 160, 161 (Helsinki: 
Statistiska Centralbyran, Finlands Officiella Statis- 
tik). Norway: Norges Offisielle Statistikk, Sta- 
tistisk Arbok for Norge, 1946-48, X, 162, Table 26, 
pp. 31-33; and the following issues of Folkemengdens 
Bevegelse: 1921-32, X, 70, pp. 127, 142-43, 146-47; 
1933, IX, 83, pp. 2, 32-33, 34-353 1934, IX, 94, pp. 
32-33, 34-353 1935, LX, 122, pp. 2, 54-55, 56-57; 
1936, IX, 148, pp. 32-33, 34-35; 1937, UX, 171, pp. 
32-33, 34-35; 1938, LX, 192, pp. 3, 32-33, 34-353 
1939, X, 18, pp. 2, 32-33, 34-35; 1940, X, 58, pp. 
54-55, 56-57; 1941, X, 95, Pp. 2, 32-33, 34-353 
1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, X, 172, pp. 7, 51, 56-57; 58- 
59; 1947, XI, 17, pp. 2, 28-29, 30-31; 1948, XI, 34, 
pp. 2, 28-29, 30-31 (Oslo: Statistisk Sentralbyra). 
SWEDEN: Sveriges Officiella Statistik, Befolknings- 
rérelsen for the cited years and pages: 1946, pp. 15, 
32-33; 1943, PP. 15, 32-33; 1940, PP. 15, 32-335 
1939, PP. 15, 32-33; 1935, PP- 23, 50-51; 1939, PP- 
23, 50-51; 1925, pp. 87, 111-12; 1918-20, pp. 37, 
108-9; I9I5, PP. 23, 43-44; IQII, Pp. 23, 43-45 
(Stockholm: Statistiska Centralbyran). 

2 A description and critique of Swedish methods 
of compiling statistical data is presented in Karl A. 
Edin and Edward P. Hutchinson, Studies of Dif- 
ferential Fertility in Sweden (London: P. S. King & 
Son, Ltd., 1935), pp. 17-26. Essentially similar 
methods are employed throughout Scandinavia. 
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tion of data on births by month after mar- 
riage in 1938. The Danes began with data on 
first births and then in 1945 and the follow- 
ing years included data on total births re- 
gardless of birth order. Material on first 
births in Sweden by month after marriage is 
not available, but published figures present 
total births regardless of birth rank by 
month after marriage. 

Norwegian data are of limited utility in 
the study of premarital pregnancy, since 
they are not presented for periods less than 
twelve months after marriage. The figures 
begin in 1924. Finnish data are available 
from 1939 for total births by month after 
marriage regardless of birth order, and in 
1941 and 1942 reports on first births were 
published. There are gaps after 1942, how- 
ever, in birth data for periods less than 
twelve months after marriage. 

Strict comparison of rates for all four 
countries is not possible, furthermore, be- 
cause of slight differences in classification of 
birth data. Danish birth data on premarital 
pregnancies report upon what are really 
“lyings-in.” They include stillbirths and 
count instances of multiple birth as one 
birth. The Norwegian and Finnish data are 
for live births only; those of Sweden are for 
both live and stillbirths. For each of the 
three latter countries multiple births have 
been included, with each child in a multiple 
birth added to the birth total. The difference 
caused by the varied classification is prob- 
ably not more than about 3 per cent. 

Conditions in the four countries differed 
greatly during the years of World War II. 
Finnish birth trends were especially affected 
by the war, the tables seem to indicate. Fin- 
land was at war from 1939 until April, 1945 
—first against Russia until September, 1944, 
and then against Germany until April, 1945. 
Customary patterns were disrupted by war, 
occupation, and the conditions that indi- 
rectly result from war. Moreover, a large 
proportion of the population was casualty. 
For instance, during the two wars fought 
against the Soviet Union between 1939 and 
1944, 78,000 persons—2 per cent of the pop- 


ulation—lost their lives. Conditions in Fin- 
land during the conflict thus preclude strict 
comparison with such a country as Sweden, 
which was neutral; with Denmark, which 
endured a German occupation quiet in com- 
parison with the occupation of other con- 
quered countries; or with Norway, which 
passed through active conflict and an occu- 
pation involving severe privations. 

Birth figures in all the countries have 
been affected by several common factors: 
natural sterility, fecundity, contraception, 
and premature births. The sterility and low 
fecundity of couples taking part in sex rela- 
tions outside marriage clearly reduce total 
rates of premarital pregnancy. 

According to an estimate for Sweden, 
about 10 per cent of the Swedish married 
population is sterile, while about 12} per 
cent more have relatively low fecundity.‘ 
Over one-fifth of Swedish families are thus 
estimated to be involuntarily limited in size 
by physical factors. These estimates, if they 
hold true for Swedish marriages, are prob- 
ably generally valid also for couples par- 
ticipating in premarital sexual relations 
throughout Scandinavia and Finland. 

Aside from sterility and fecundity fac- 
tors, contraceptionand its spreading use have 
probably helped to reduce the incidence of 
premarital pregnancy. Detailed data are 
lacking, however, on the use and effects of 
contraception in different social groups and 
levels.s 

A number of the births recorded in the 
tables as premaritally conceived are in real- 
ity premature births, conception being after 
marriage. The possibility is strongest for 
those births which occurred six, seven, and 
eight months after marriage. Were correc- 
tions to be made for premature births in the 

3 Urho Toivola (ed.), The Finland Year Book 1947 
(Helsinki: Oy Tilgmann Co., 1947), pp. 70-71. 

4 Sveriges Offentliga Utredningar, Betdénkande i 


Sexualfrégan, No. 59, 1936 (Stockholm: Isaac Mar- 
cus Boktrykeri-Aktiebolag, 1938), p. 25. 

5 Discussion in the English language of Swedish 
contraceptive use may be found in Alva Myrdal, 
Nation and Family (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1941), pp. 51, 109-12. The treatment is brief, how- 
ever, and is not in quantitative terms. 
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data, they would deal not with the entire 
group of births each year but with only those 
arriving six months or more after marriage. 
Of these births, possibly between 5 and 10 
per cent might be premature, judging from 
American studies.® 

Data in the tables have been divided by 
two main monthly periods after marriage in 
order to show possible patterns of premarital 
pregnancy. Births are presented according 
to whether they occurred within the first six 
or the first eight months after marriage.’ 
Births for the six-month and eight-month 
periods are tabulated along these lines on the 
assumption that they reflect the extent of 
conceptions occurring before marriage. A re- 
port on births occurring between eight and 
nine months after marriage has been 
omitted, since, in addition to the premari- 
tally conceived births, it would include 
many births conceived in the early days of 
marriage. In the case of Norway, because 
other information was not available, births 
taking place twelve months after marriage 
and less are recorded in the tables. 


MARRIAGES AND BIRTHS 


Consideration of births early in marriage 
in relation to the annual number of mar- 
riages serves to highlight the frequency with 
which premarital pregnancies accompany 


6 American studies of premature births give a 
possible indication of the general extent of rates in 
Scandinavia and Finland. One report on 2,960 pre- 
mature births in Pennsylvania Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, records an average rate of 9.4 per cent of all 
births, but the rate varied from 7.5 per cent in 1933 
to 10.2 per cent in 1930 (Ralph M. Tyson, “‘A Fifteen 
Year Study of Prematurity,” Journal of Pediatrics, 
XXVIII [June, 1946], 648-64). Sanford reports a 
change in the rate of premature births from 4.9 per 
cent in 1936 to 7.4 per cent in 1947. The rates are 
based upon a study of 2,363 premature infants born 
in Chicago (Heyworth N. Sanford, “Care of the Pre- 
mature Infant,’”’ Pediatrics, III, No. 2 [1948], 271- 
72). 


7In the instances where figures for births for the 
seventh and eighth months after marriage were not 
available, estimates were made. The estimates were 
based on data for six- and nine-month periods. The 
eight-month estimate represents two-thirds of the 
difference between the six- and nine-month periods. 
The result has been added to the six-month total. 


marriage. They indicate the prevalence of 
marriages that start with pregnancy and an 
early child. Percentages of the births in rela- 
tion to marriages may be found in Table r. 

The percentages in Table 1 are based on 
minimum universes of 36,341 marriages in 
Denmark, 26,871 marriages in Finland, 
15,803 marriages in Norway, and 32,614 in 
Sweden. The maximum universes were 
40,257 marriages in Denmark, 49,743 mar- 
riages in Finland, 29,923 in Norway, and 
64,627 in Sweden. 

Although births in relation to marriages 
serve to point up the prevalence of premari- 
tal pregnancy and to imply its possible im- 
pact upon the marital institution, the per- 
centages in Table 1 do not precisely reflect 
annual trends. Specific marriages in a single 
year which are accompanied by pregnancy 
may be unrelated to the pregnancies in that 
year. Some marriages during a calendar year 
may be followed by an early birth during the 
following year; conversely, some early births 
in a calendar year are actually related to the 
marriages of the preceding year. Considera- 
tion of births in relation to marriages thus 
merely gives an indication of general trends, 
since it arbitrarily and artificially relates an- 
nual marriages to annual births early in 
marriage. 

Table 1 seems to indicate that Sweden 
and Finland rank as being the countries with 
the largest percentages of marriages that are 
accompanied by pregnancies. In Sweden in 
1947 the births occurring within six months 
after marriage represented 27.8 per cent of 
the total number of marriages, while births 
occurring within eight months after mar- 
riage represented 32.4 per cent of total mar- 
riages. The Finnish percentage for the six- 
month period in 1948 was 25.3; for the eight- 
month period it was 35.2. 

The percentages for Denmark show total 
births in 1948 occurring within six months 
after marriage as being 21.4 of all marriages, 
while an estimated 27.0 per cent occurred 
within eight months after marriage. The 
Danish percentage at least for the six-month 
period closely matches that of Sweden and 
Finland. The main difference for the six- 
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month period between the three countries 
lies in the war period, during which Finnish 
rates dropped sharply. 

The Norwegian rate, however, is mark- 
edly distinct from the patterns shown by the 
other countries. In 1948, births occurring 
within twelve months after marriage repre- 
sented 20.4 per cent of total marriages. The 
rates for Denmark, Finland, and Sweden for 
the six-month period for available years 
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10.0 per cent above the low level in 1943 for 
the six-month period. The difference be- 
tween the 1946 and 1943 percentages for the 
eight-month period was slightly over 14.0 
per cent. The presence of such extreme dif- 
ferences within a period of four years is a 
possible indication of the cataclysmic effect 
that war had upon premarital and marital 
behavior in Finland. The evidence of the 
most recent postwar years in Finland in rela- 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGES BY PERIODS AFTER MARRIAGE OF LEGITIMATE BIRTHS 
IN RELATION TO ANNUAL MARRIAGES 


TWELVE 
Stx MONTHS AFTER E1cHt MontTuHS AFTER MONTHS AFTER 
MARRIAGE AND UNDER MARRIAGE AND UNDER MARRIAGE 
YEAR AND UNDER 
Denmark| Finland | Sweden |Denmark*| Finland | Sweden Norway 
1947. 22.2 25.3 27.8 28.0 36.0 32.4 21.2 
1946. 23.8 26.4 26.7 34.1 
re 24.0 16.1 26.5 30.1 22.5 31.0 22.6 


* Percentages in this column are estimated (see n. 7). 


have been consistently higher than the Nor- 
wegian rate for the twelve-month period 
after marriage. 

Considerable fluctuation is evident in 
Finnish trends. The variation is undoubt- 
edly due in large part to the war. Finnish 
rates declined from 25.0 per cent for the six- 
month period in 1939 and 32.1 per cent for 
the eight-month period to a low of 13.7 and 
20.0 for the same two periods in 1943. 

Immediately after the war the Finnish 
rates leaped upward to approximate the 
1939 levels. In the case of the eight-month 
period rates, the postwar level exceeded the 
1939 one. The 1946 rate was slightly over 


tion to the 1939 percentages seems to indi- 
cate that rates normal for the country have 
been re-established. 

Swedish rates may be studied for a longer 
period of years than any of the other coun- 
tries. In general, Swedish percentages show 
a decline from 1911 to about 1940. During 
and immediately after the war the rates be- 
gan climbing again. The differences between 
the 1940 level and the 1946 level were about 
4.0 per cent for the six-month period and 
about 5.0 per cent for the eight-month 
period. 

The decline was interrupted immediately 
after World War I by a brief rise upward. 
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The recent rise in Swedish rates may pos- 
sibly be the result of the same conditions 
that produced the rise after World War I. 
On the other hand, the recent turn upward 
may be the result of alterations in Swedish 
attitudes and values regarding premarital 
pregnancies and premarital sex relations. 
The general decline from 1911 to 1940 can 
probably be ascribed more to the spread of 
knowledge about contraception rather than 
to changes in the mores regarding sex be- 
havior and premarital pregnancy. 

Norway exhibits a general decline similar 
to that of Sweden, although the decline is for 
births within the twelve-month period fol- 
lowing marriage. The rate fell from 25.5 per 
cent for the years 1924-27 to 18.4 in 1940, 
the most recent available year before 1945. 
The postwar increases caused Norway to 
reach recent levels of about 20.0 and 21.0 
per cent. 

Figures for Denmark on marriages and 
total legitimate births by month after mar- 
riage are not complete enough to warrant 
the drawing of conclusions about trends. 
For the postwar years, however, it seems 
that a relatively stable level has been 
reached. 

As knowledge and use of contraception 
spread in all four countries, it is likely that 
rates of premarital pregnancies in relation to 
marriages may decline. Such a decline will 
be possible even if participation in sex rela- 
tions outside marriage becomes still more 
extensive. 


TOTAL LEGITIMATE BIRTHS 


Material on total legitimate births in rela- 
tion to total births within the first six and 
eight months after marriage helps to point 
up the effects of births early in marriage 
upon annual legitimate birth rates. The data 
illustrate the role that premarital pregnan- 
cies play in the fertility of the countries con- 
sidered. Rates are presented in Table 2. 

Percentages in Table 2 are based upon 
minimum universes of 78,551 legitimate 
births in Denmark, 56,690 live legitimate 
births in Finland, 38,548 live legitimate 
births in Norway, and 73,792 legitimate 
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births in Sweden. The maximum universes 
were 88,721 legitimate births in Denmark, 
102,132 live legitimate births in Finland, 
62,396 live legitimate births in Norway, and 
117,639 legitimate births in Sweden. 

The percentages are affected by two ma- 
jor factors: the fluctuations in the number of 
annual legitimate births within six and eight 
months after marriage and the rise and de- 
cline of the annual number of legitimate 
births. If, for instance, the rate for legiti- 
mate births declines while the number of 
“early” legitimate births remains constant, 
the percentage relationship will be higher 
than if both rates remained constant. 

Apparently fertility in Scandinavia and 
Finland is considerably affected by premari- 
tal pregnancies. The country with the high- 
est percentage of premaritally conceived 
births is Sweden. This record is partially a 
function of the decline in Swedish birth rates 
and partially a function of decline in family 
size. In 1947, 14.1 per cent of all legitimate 
births in Sweden came within six months 
after marriage, while 16.5 per cent came 
within eight months. 

The Danish percentages for the years 
1945 through 1948 are relatively stable, with 
about 10.0 per cent of total legitimate births 
arriving within six months after marriage 
and about 13.0 per cent arriving within eight 
months. The percentages for Finland in 1948 
were 9.7 per cent for the six-month period 
and 13.5 per cent for the eight-month pe- 
riod. 

Information on Norway for the twelve- 
month period after marriage in 1948 again 
shows evidence of sharp variation from the 
other countries. Although the Norwegian 
figure is for a period twice as long as the six- 
month period, still only 9.7 per cent of total 
legitimate births arrived within the first 
twelve months of marriage. 

Historically the Swedish rates increased 
from 1911 to about 1935. The same general 
level has persisted since that year with only 
slight fluctuations. Finnish figures, however, 
show considerable variation among the 
1939, 1943, and 1946 levels. These differ- 
ences in Finnish figures are again apparently 
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a function of the effects of war upon fertil- 
ity. 
LEGITIMATE FIRST BIRTHS 

Consideration of first births within the 
first six and eight months of marriage in re- 
lation to total legitimate first births tends to 
eliminate the broad effects of marital fertil- 
ity and family size upon the tables. Unfor- 
tunately, data on first births in Sweden are 


months after marriage or less. Figures for 
Finland for comparable periods were 21.1 
and 32.5 per cent in 1942 and 26.0 and 33.6 
in 1941. For the six-month period in Finland 
there was a slump of 5.0 from 1941 to 1942. 
In Norway, however, in 1948 only 25.4 per 
cent of all legitimate first births occurred 
within twelve months after marriage. 
Notable is the increase in rates (Table 3) 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGES OF ANNUAL LEGITIMATE BIRTHS 
BY PERIODS AFTER MARRIAGE 


TWELVE 
Srx MONTHS AFTER MoNnTHS AFTER MONTHS APTER 
MARRIAGE AND UNDER MARRIAGE AND UNDER MAKRIAGE 
YEAR AND UNDER 
Denmark| Finland | Sweden |Denmark*| Finland | Sweden Norway 
re 10.5 10.7 14.1 13.4 18.3 16.5 10.0 
1945.. 10.2 8.0 5 | 2.7 11.2 16.0 9-3 


* Percentages in this column are estimated (see n. 7). 


not available by month after marriage, and 
such data are limited for Finland. Rates 
may be found in Table 3. 

The percentages in Table 3 are based on 
minimum universes of 20,703 legitimate first 
births in Denmark, 18,019 live legitimate 
first births in Finland, and 13,077 live legiti- 
mate first births in Norway. The maximum 
universes were 27,159 legitimate first births 
in Denmark, 25,287 live legitimate first 
births in Finland, and 23,702 live legitimate 
first births in Norway. 

In 1948, 30.0 per cent of all legitimate 
first births in Denmark occurred within six 
months after marriage; 38.4 per cent eight 


demonstrated by Denmark for the eight- 
month period. Within eleven years—from 
1938 through 1948—the rate rose by slightly 
over 7.0 per cent. Increase in the Danish rate 
for first births within the six-month period is 
apparent also, although it is not so marked. 
A rise of slightly over 4.0 per cent can be 
seen. 

The steady increase in the percentage dif- 
ference for Denmark between the six- and 
eight-month periods may possibly be due to 
changing customs in sex behavior immedi- 
ately before marriage. If the customs are 
really changing, however, the variation may 
be merely temporary and may be related to 
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conditions in the later war years and the 
postwar years. The data are too limited to 
warrant the drawing of definite conclusions. 


THE UNITED STATES 


American studies of premarital pregnancy 
are rare. In a few instances premarital preg- 
nancies are considered briefly as a part of 
larger studies. The nature of the few investi- 
gations available will not permit comparison 


strongly influenced by premarital concep- 
tions. Relatively stable and established pat- 
terns of premarital pregnancy seem to exist 
in all three countries. Moreover, a large pro- 
portion of marriages in the three countries 
face the problems of parenthood early in the 
first year of wedlock. The rates, based on 
data from countries which have state reli- 
gions, are a possible indication of wide dis- 
crepancy between ideal and real culture pat- 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGES OF ANNUAL LEGITIMATE FIRST BIRTHS 
BY PERIODS AFTER MARRIAGE 


TWELVE 
Srx MONTHS AFTER E1cHtT MONTHS AFTER | MONTHS AFTER 
MARRIAGE AND UNDER | MARRIAGE AND UNDER MARRIAGE 
YEAR AND UNDER 
Denmark Finland Denmark | Finland Norway 
1948.. 38.4 25.4 
| 30.0 | | 26.1 
1943. 26.6 | 43:0 | 
1941... 26.3 | 26.0 32.0 33.6* 26.2 


* Estimated (see n. 7). 


with the Scandinavian and Finnish rates. 
The figures reported upon are probably well 
beneath the actual rates because of the pos- 
sibilities of extensive ‘“‘cover-up.’”* 


CONCLUSIONS 


Birth rates for Denmark, Finland, and 
Sweden are, according to available data, 


® Harold T. Christensen, ““A Comparative Study 
of the Time Interval between the Marriage of Par- 
ents and the Birth of Their First Child, Based on 
1,670 Couples in Utah County, Utah, 1905 to 1935” 
(unpublished thesis, Brigham Young University, 
1937); Edgar Sydenstricker, ““A Study of the Fertil- 
ity of Native White Women in a Rural Area of 
Western New York,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quar- 
terly Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 1 (January, 1932). A brief 
description of premarital pregnancy patterns in cer- 
tain specific social levels may be found in August B. 
Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth (New York: John 
Wiley_& Sons, 1949), pp. 429-34. 


terns regarding premarital sex relations. 

The Norwegian figures, while compiled 
for a different postmarital period than the 
other countries, show clearly that basic pre- 
marital sexual patterns differ among Nor- 
way and the other areas. These differences 
are of great significance, since it has com- 
monly been believed that the basic cultures 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden are rela- 
tively uniform. Finland fits into the general 
pattern shown by Sweden and Denmark. 
Assuming that the data are reasonably ac- 
curate, it is probable that both premarital 
and early marital patterns in Norway are 
different from those of the other three coun- 
tries. 

The rates of premarital conception should 
not be taken as evidence of especially severe 
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disorganization within the marital institu- 
tion in Denmark, Finland, and Sweden. The 


9 For an analysis of premarital pregnancy in Den- 
mark see S. H. Croog, ‘“‘Aspects of the Cultural 
Background of Premarital Pregnancies in Den- 
mark,’’ Social Forces, Vol. XXX, No. 2 (December, 
1951). Many of the factors are similar to those of 
Sweden and Finland. A discussion of courtship pat- 
terns and premarital pregnancy in Sweden appears 
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rates are apparently part of relatively stable 
and integrated culture patterns.® 
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in Myrdal, op. cit., pp. 42-47. See K. Rob. V. Wik- 
man, Die Einleitung der Ehe (“Acta Academiae 
Aboensis,” Vol. XI [Abo, 1937]), for a historical 
study of courtship patterns in various European 
countries. 
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I. STABILITY OF JOBHOLDING 
SEYMOUR M. LIPSET AND REINHARD BENDIX 


ABSTRACT 


The job histories of 935 respondents in Oakland, 


California, reveal that the majority of them have had 


unstable occupational careers. The findings cast doubt on the assumption that present occupational position 
is a relatively permanent measure of position in the social hierarchy. 


A study' conducted primarily to analyze 
labor-market behavior calls into question 
the use of the common occupation of a group 
of individuals as a means of predicting their 
attitudes and actions. The study is based on 
the entire job histories of 935 working heads 
of families in Oakland, California, from their 
first job to the present. Data were gathered, 
also, on the present occupations of their 
male siblings and on the occupations of their 
fathers. The sample was designed to secure 
a representative sample of the working 
population of Oakland, except that the low- 
est and the highest occupational and income 
groups were excluded, a limitation which 
should be borne in mind in the following 
discussion of social mobility. 


« This article is one of a series based on the Oak- 
land labor-market study, conducted by the Institute 
of Industrial Relations in 1949-50. During this 
study, 935 principal wage-earners were interviewed, 
chosen as a random sample from Oakland households 
after eliminating the highest and the lowest socio- 
economic areas in the city. A standardized question- 
naire covered the subject’s family background, edu- 
cation, residential community shifts, job history, 
and other conditions considered important in an 
analysis of labor mobility in this community. Other 
articles planned in this series include: social origins, 
geographic mobility, the worker’s perception of the 
labor market, and others. It is expected that the 
series will be completed with a detailed analysis of 
the methodology used and that the several projects 
will be combined later into a monograph. We are 
glad to acknowledge help from several sources, par- 
ticularly from Maurice I. Gershenson, chief, Divi- 
sion of Labor Statistics and Research, California 
Department of Industrial Relations; Robert L. 
Raschen; and, Grace Woodward. 


STABILITY AND INSTABILITY OF 
OCCUPATIONAL CAREERS 


The major purpose was to obtain a longi- 
tudinal view of job histories.? The charac- 
teristic pattern of occupational mobility was 
arrived at for each person by determining 
the frequency with which he changed from 
one job to another, shifted from one occupa- 
tion to another, or moved from one commu- 
nity to another. These three aspects of a job 
history are closely related but not identical. 
One might suppose that an older person, 
who has been in the labor force for many 
years, would be more mobile than a younger 
person simply because he has had more 
time in which to change jobs, occupations, 
or communities. But this study indicates 
that this is not necessarily the case; the 
older persons have settled down, and during 
a worker’s early years in the labor force 
(Tables 1 and 2) the greatest amount of 
mobility occurs. We have no assurance, of 
course, that the persons who are, say, over 

2Any sample of the California population in 
1948-49 will show more than the national average of 
mobility, both social and geographic. The total pop- 
ulation of Oakland increased from 284,063 in 1930 
to 302,163 in 1940 (6.4 per cent) and to 382,463 in 
1950 (26.6 per cent). The 1950 figure is preliminary. 
Preliminary figures indicate that during 194°-5° 
Oakland ranked third in population increase among 
the twelve cities having a population of 300,000- 
400,000. While population increased by 26.6 per cent 
in that decade in Oakland, California’s population 
increased 51.6 per cent. Our purpose is to examine 
career patterns in terms of social mobility; a sepa- 
rate article will be devoted to a study of geographic 
mobility. 
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sixty years of age have given us a complete 
account of their job histories. But even if 
we discount the distortions of memory, 
job mobility clearly decreases as age in- 
creases.’ 


TABLE 1 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
PRINCIPAL WAGE- 
EARNERS 


| SAMPLE 


and changes between communities. The mo- 
bility of the 935 respondents was computed 
by dividing the number of changes each 
person made by the number of years he 
had been in the labor force (Table 3). This 
over-all tabulation of mobility can be re- 
fined in two ways. Low, medium, and high 
mobility may be distinguished, but to do so 
requires the consideration of the three types 
of change separately. Job changes are most 
frequent, while changes between occupations 
and communities are less frequent, and this 


Pn must be taken into account in distinguishing 
| Number | Per Cent the three types of mobility, avoiding the 
18.7 assumption that mobility between jobs, oc- 
31-40...... | 238 25.4 cupations, and communities always means 
| = the same thing. A group has “low mobility” 
adore ma | 95 10.3 when persons changed jobs o-1.9 times 
7oandover.| 47 5.0 during ten years or when they changed oc- 
| cupations or communities o-0.9 times during 
the same period. Similarly, the greater fre- 
TABLE 2 
JOB MOBILITY BY AGE GROUPS 
Jos Mositity 
-_ | Low Medium High Total 
Groups 

sail Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 

i et 10 5-7 49 28.0 116 66.3 175 100.0 

31-40. . 57 23.9 108 45-4 73 30.7 238 100.0 

4I-50..... 89 39.7 109 48.7 26 11.6 224 100.0 

§t-00....... |} 88 56.4 62 39.8 6 3-8 156 100.0 

590 62.1 31 32.7 5 95 100.0 

70 and over} 36 76.6 II 23-4 ° 0.0 47 100.0 


Changes from one job to another con- 
stitute only one index of mobility. They 
are related to changes between occupations 


3 Most of the detailed analyses of mobility which 
are to follow are therefore computed for all males, 
thirty-one years of age or over, in order to limit the 
discussion to those whose careers are well under way 
and to eliminate, as far as possible, those who are 
still “shopping around.” A similar method was used 
by Anderson and Davidson, Occupational Mobility in 
an American Community (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1937). 


quency with which people change jobs has 
been taken account of by designating as 
“high mobility” five or more job changes 
during a ten-year period, three or more 
occupational shifts, and two or more moves 
between communities.‘ Like other typolo- 


4“Medium mobility” has been designated as 
2-4.9 job changes on the average during every 
decade in the labor force, 1-2.9 changes between 
occupations, and 1-1.9 changes between geographic 
areas. 
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gies, the distinctions of mobility are based 
on a simple inspection of the frequency of 
shifts between jobs, occupations, and pla- 


TABLE 3 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHANGES IN Jos, OC- 
CUPATIONAL GROUP,* AND COMMUNITY 


PERSONS 
PERSONS CHANGING Pensoms 
AVERAGE Num- CHANGING 
CHANGING Occupa- 
BER OF Commu- 
tn Eacu Ten Gaver 
YEARS IN 
Lanon Force Num-} Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber | Cent} ber | Cent| ber | Cent 
a 339 | 36.3] 562 | 60.1] 724 | 77.5 
297 | 31.8] 224 | 24.0] 147 | 15.7 
160 | 17.1} 9-71 43 4.6 
6 and over...| 139 | 14.9] 58] 6.2] 21 2.2 
935 |100.0] 935 |100.0} 935 [100 ° 


* In this and the following tabulations are distinguished oc- 
cupational group, major occupational group, and occupational 
division. The first term refers to the occupational titles such as 
**professional,’’ ‘‘own business,’’ “skilled,’’ etc. The second refers 
to combinations of kindred occupational groups like ‘‘white- 
collar and sales,’’ “‘skilled and semiskilled,’’ etc. The third term 
refers to the division of occupational groups into manual, non- 
manual, and farm. 


TABLE 4 
OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY BY JOB MOBILITY 
OccuPATIONAL MoBILItTy 
Jos Low Medium High 
Mositity 
Num-| Per | Num-} Per | Num-| Per 
ber | Cent*| ber | Cent] ber | Cent 
Medium..... 61 6.5] 246 | 26.3] 63] 6.7 
9 42) 4.6) 296 | 18.7 
a 277 | 29.6] 420 | 44.9] 238 | 25.4 


* Percentages in this and Tables 5 and 6 have been calcu- 
lated in terms of the total number of respondents. Thus, 22.1 per 
cent of the total sample show low mobility in both jobs and 
occupations, while 18.7 per cent show high mobility. 


ces; though such distinctions are necessarily 
arbitrary, they are, at any rate, unequivocal 
as far as the extremes of low and high mo- 
bility are concerned. 

This typology is tested to some extent 
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by considering the mobility patterns of the 
935 respondents from the viewpoint of in- 
ternal consistency. One may assume that 
a person who is mobile in one respect (e.g., 
shifts between jobs) would also be mobile 
in the other respects, despite the fact that 
it is of course possible, say, to change jobs 


TABLE 5 
COMMUNITY MOBILITY BY JOB MOBILITY 


Community Mositity 
Jos Low Medium High 
MosiLity 
Num-| Per | Num-} Per | Num-! Per 
ber | Cent| ber | Cent] ber | Cent 
296 | 31.7; 39] 4.2] 4] 0.4 
Medium 147 | 15.7| 146 | 15.6] 8.2 
High. 64 | 6.8] 32] 3.4] 130] 13.9 
| 
Foetal. ...... 507 | 54.2] 217 | 23.2] 211 | 22.5 
TABLE 6 
COMMUNITY MOBILITY BY OCCU- 
PATIONAL MOBILITY 
Community MoBILity 
OccuPATIONAL Low Medium High 
MosiILity 
Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber | Cent| ber | Cent]! ber | Cent 
218 | 23.3} 43 | 4.6) 16] 1.7 
Medium 214 | 22.9] 130 | 13.9] 7 8.1 
High. 75 8.9] 44 | 4.7| 119 | 12.7 
Total 507 54.2| 217 | 23.2] 211 | 22.5 
| 


very frequently without ever leaving one’s 
occupation or community. But, as Tables 
4, 5, and 6 illustrate, mobility patterns occur 
in clusters) There is some indication, then, 
that from 13 to 18 per cent of our sample 
have had a highly mobile job history, while 
from 22 to 32 per cent have been relatively 
stable. The remaining members of the 
group studied show moderate mobility m 
varying degrees. 


— 
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Both how a person thinks and how he 
acts are outgrowths of his life-experience, an 
important part of which is revealed by his 
occupational career. Therefore, the more 
uniform his career, the easier it is to predict 
his thoughts and actions. It was on this 
premise that Thorstein Veblen distinguished 
the conventional and pecuniary frame of 
mind of the typical businessman from the 
radical, matter-of-factness of the engineer. 
In that same way James Burnham recently 
characterized a ‘managerial class” by im- 
puting similarity of thought and action to 
those who exercise the functions of manage- 
ment. 

The pervasive influence of a common 
occupation on the mentality of all who are 
in it is unquestioned. But one may question 
the assumption that occupational expe- 
rience is uniform throughout an individual’s 
career. When the proportion of time which 
the respondents spent in their present or in 
some other than their present occupational 
group is computed, many turn out to have 
relatively unstable careers (Table 7).5 

While members of all occupational groups 
have spent a considerable portion of careers 
in other than their present occupations, 
there are some differences between the 
various brackets of the occupational hier- 
archy.(Occupational careers appear to be 
more unstable among unskilled than among 
skilled workers, and among upper-white- 
collar workers and those who own a business 
than among those in the other nonmanual 
occupations.) Unskilled manual labor in 
American society is not the cul-de-sac that 
it is in the more rizidly stratified societies 
of Europe and Asia. 


5’The “professionals” are an exception to this 
statement almost by definition. Their careers depend 
on the completion of a prescribed educational pro- 
gram, and, once they have obtained professional 
status, they are not likely to take up other occupa- 
tions except perhaps in later life. All other occupa- 
tions differ: a person may hold jobs in a number of 
different occupations prior to obtaining a given 
white-collar position or owning a business of his 
own. To hold other than professional positions is 
likely to be an accidental part of a professional 
person’s career. 


The average frequency with which re- 
spondents held jobs in occupations other 
than their present ones yields a more refined 
measure of occupational instability, if oc- 


TABLE 7 
PERCENTAGE OF TIME SPENT* IN PRESENT 
AND IN OTHER THAN PRESENT OCCUPA- 
TIONAL GROUPS,} BY PRESENT OCCUPATION- 
AL GROUP 


Percentage 
Percentage of Time 
of Time 
Present Spent in Spent in 
Oc : Other than 
ccupational Number Present 
+ Present 
Groupt Occupa- 
Occupa- 
tional 

Group tional 

| Group 

Professional. ...... 23 80.2 19.8 
Semiprofessional. . . 19 69.2 30.8 
Own business... ... 105 58.5 
Upper-white-collar . 72 38.6 61.4 
Lower-white-collar . 67 47.6 52.4 
42 48.0 52.0 
169 55-9 44.1 
Semiskilled........ 98 47-5 
Unskilled......... 44 44.2 55.8 
All groups...... | 639 50.1 49.9 


* Time is calculated as a percentage of total job history. 
Thus, if a person spent fifteen out of twenty years in the labor 
market as a professional, but five years as a salaried employee, 
then 75 per cent of his career was spent as a professional, 25 per 
cent in other than the present group. “Percentage of Time 
Spent”’ refers to the average of these percentages for all members 
of an occupational group. 

+ Aman who has worked one out of three years and one who 
has worked ten out of thirty years in lower-white-collar jobs 
have both spent 33 per cent of their time there. By limiting the 
group to males thirty-one years and over, such discrepancies are 
minimized. 

t The occupational strata first introduced by Alba Edwards 
and used here in a modified form are illogical. People are classi- 
fied alternately by length and complexity of training and by type 
of remuneration (professional), by property-owner (own busi- 
ness), by employment status and type of work done (white-col- 
lar, salesman), and by | ay of skill (manual labor). Yet this 
absence of logic is justified by convention: people distinguish the 
occupations of others in terms of these criteria. We added to 
them the categories of ‘‘semiprofessional’’ in order to take ac- 
count of the many occupations (such as nursing, personnel work 
etc.) whose members aspire to or have acquire semiprofessional 
status. Also, we distinguish upper- from lower-white-collar so as 
to enumerate business executives separately from their secre- 
taries; and we list “‘salesmen’’ separately because neither the 
Fuller Brush man nor the insurance salesman can well be fitted 
among the salaried white-collar employees. 


cupational populations are grouped into 
three distinct categories. Professionals may 
have spent on the average 80 per cent of 
their working careers as professionals, but 
this average hides a range of variation. 
Table 8 is designed to show what proportion 
of the members of each occupational group 
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has spent under 50, 50-79, or 80-100 per 
cent of their careers in their present occu- 
pational category. 

A majority of the professionals (69.6 per 
cent) have spent most of their working 
careers in their present occupations. This 
is to be expected in view of the length of 


TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGES OF MALES IN SPECIFIED PER- 
CENTAGES OF WORK TIME SPENT, BY 
PRESENT OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


PERCENTAGE OF WorK CAREER IN 
PRESENT OCCUPATIONAL GrouP 

PRESENT | 

OccuPATIONAL 1-100% 

80- | Under 
Num-| Per | 100% | 79% | s0% 
ber Cent 

Professional. .... 23 | 100.0] 69.6 | 9.0} 21.7 
Semiprofessional.| 19 | 100.0] 47.4 | 31.6] 21.1 
Own business... .| 105 | 100.0) 11.4 | 31.4] 57.1 
Upper-white-col- 

_ eee 72 | 100.0] 13.9 | 20.8] 65.3 
Lower-white-col- 

67 | 100.0] 17.9 | 32.8] 49.3 
42 | 100.0} 26.2 | 23.8] 50.0 
169 | 100.0] 22.5 | 34.9] 42.6 
Semiskilled...... 98 | 100.0] 22.4 | 28.6] 49.0 
Unakilied....... | 44 | 100.0) 18.2 | 20.5] 61.3 

All manual....| 314 | 100.0] 65.0*} 21.0) 14.0 

All Nonmanual] 343 | 100.0] 58.3*| 23.0] 18.7 

All groups..... 639 7 21.6 | 28.8) 49.6 


* The proportion of all manual or all nonmanual workers 
who have spent 80-100 per cent of their time in these categories 
is significantly higher than the corresponding proportion for the 
separate occupational groups. Shifting between jobs may be fre- 
quent without entailing a cross-over from the manual to the 
nonmanual occupations, or vice versa. (Cf. below.) 


their training. But, as one goes down the 
occupational ladder, this is less and less the 
case. Frequently, the low income and status 
of an occupational group is associated with 
the circumstance that only a small percent- 
age of its members have spent from 80 to 
100 per cent of their careers in it\Those who 
own a business or who belong to the upper- 
white-collar group are the most mobile 
among the nonmanual, while the unskilled 
are the most mobile among the manual 
workers—if we measure mobility by the 


proportion of persons who have spent half 
their careers in occupations other than the 
present one. ) 

The data being the entire job histories 
of 935 individuals, it is possible to compute 
the variety of work they had ever done 
outside their present occupational group. 
The discussion until now has been of the 
typical career patterns for the various occu- 
pational groups; the present concern is with 
every job which the respondents held for 
at least three months, to shed light on the 
variety of jobs characteristic of the different 
occupational groups (Table 9). The data 
reveal a variety of job experiences that is 
staggering.® 

A total of 935 working heads of families 
report 4,530 jobs held, or an average of 4.8 
jobs for an average of 25.3 years in the labor 
force.’ In order to obtain an over-all picture 
of the shifts between occupational groups 
which are here involved, every job is tabu- 
lated as antecedent to every subsequent 
job, that is, every job change is treated as 
a shift from the previously held to the 
“present” job, which in turn is considered as 
“previously held” as soon as the next job 
shift is tabulated (Table 10). 

This operation shows that as a group 


6 In this tabulation we could not distinguish the 
short-term jobs from those held for many years. 
Therefore Table 9 refers both to the job held for 
three months and to the job held for fifteen years. 
But this does not seriously affect the findings, since 
it is obvious that the short-term jobs far outnumber 
those held for long periods of time. 


7 Treating the 935 respondents collectively we 
added their total years in the labor market and di- 
vided by 935. In calculating the number of jobs held 
by the 935, we left out of consideration unemploy- 
ment, exit from the labor force, and war service. The 
total number of recorded “positions”’ is 6,957, which 
means that the 935 held a total of 4,530 jobs and in 
an additional 2,427 instances were either unem- 
ployed, out of the labor force, or in the armed serv- 
ices. If the total number of positions held is consid- 
ered, then the 935 have occupied an average of 7.4 
“positions” for an average of 25.3 years in the labor 
force. The term “positions” refers to all steps in the 
working career of an individual after his first entry 
into the labor force, regardless of whether they in- 
volved jobs, unemployment, war service, or exit from 
the labor force. 
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persons who own or manage a business have 
the most heterogeneous past experience.® Al- 
most 40 per cent of the shifts into self- 
employment were from manual jobs of var- 
ious kinds. Slightly under 30 per cent were 
from various nonmanual occupations, large- 
ly white-collar and sales, while only 21.6 
per cent shifted from one form of business 
ownership to another. 

Shifts from job to job at the “same” 
occupational level took place most fre- 


pations a similar pattern of job shifts within 
the occupational group is most character- 
istic of the skilled workers. 


MANUAL AND NONMANUAL OCCUPATIONS 


Though there are many shifts between 
occupational groups, especially in the lower 
brackets, these are, on the whole, shifts be- 
tween adjacent occupational groups. Be- 
tween those who work with their hands and 
those who do not, there is, however, rela- 


TABLE 9 


PERCENTAGE OF MALES WHO WORKED IN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS OTHER 
THAN PRESENT, BY PRESENT OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


OccuPATIONAL Groups OTHER THAN PRESENT 


PRESENT |} Nuem-| | | Odd 
Group san | pro- Semi- | Un- | Farm-| Farm | Jobs, 
fes- | fee: Busi- | White-} White-| Sales | Skilled killed | skilled : | Lat U 
sional] ness | Collar} Collar } 
sional | | | ployed 
Professional...| 23 |.....| 8.7 8.7 | 13.0 | 26. 8.7 8.7 | 21.9 | 17.4 
Semiprofes- | | 
Own business.| 105 | 2.9 | 4.8 ]...... 8.6 | 41.0 | 33.3 7.6 | 45.7 | 20.0] 1.0 | 10.5 | 14.3 
Upper-white- | | | 
Couer...... 77-8 | 29.2 | | 26.4 ] 26.2% | 2.8) 9.9 | 26.9 
Lower-white- 
collar. OP 26.9 | 44.8 | 53-7 | 35-8 | 6.0 | 13.4 | 35.8 
26.1 | 50.0] 28.6] 2.4] 14.3 | 14.3 
Skilled... ... 22.5 | 10.7 73.4 | 40.2 | 3.6] 17.8 | 30.2 
Semiskilied...| 98 |.....| 3.1 |] 23-5 | 2.0] 27.6 | 22.5] 41.8 ]...... 56.1 | 4.1 | 24.5 | 32.7 
Unskilled.....| 44 |.....] 2.3 | 13.6] 2.3] 31-8| 9.1 | 38.6 | 63.6 4-5 | 29.5 | 36.4 
All groups. .!| 639 | 0.9 | 3.6] 17-4] 4.5 | 34.0 | 19.1 | 26.0 | 44.6 | 31.8 | 2.2 | 15.7 | 25.2 
| | i | 


quently in the occupations with high status, 
such as professionals, semiprofessionals, and 
upper-white-collar.? In each of these groups 
over 60 per cent of the changes occurred 
within the group.)Among the manual occu- 


5 The same statement is true of “Farm,” which is 
hardly surprising in an “urban’’ sample. Casual 
workers (manual, odd jobs) are, of course, mobile by 
definition. 

9 Our criteria of stability or instability at different 
occupational levels are exceedingly crude. We speak 
of a stable occupational career if a person has been a 
professional all his life. But, for example, a farmer’s 
son may have worked his way through medical 
school, started his practice in a community of 2,000 
people, and may be, at present, a prominent doctor 
in a metropolitan area. 


tively little shifting (Table 11). \This is per- 
haps the most fundamental cleavage in 
American society.\All those who work with 
their hands have spent 80 per cent of their 
working lives in manual occupations; all 
who do not work with their hands have 
spent 75 per cent of their working lives in 
nonmanual occupations. This division be- 
tween people in the manual and in the non- 
manual occupations has important ideo- 
logical implications. Manual labor in the 
United States is not regarded as degrading, 
and the dignity of manual work is frequent- 
ly stressed. Nothing has contributed more, 
for instance, to the popular legend of Henry 
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Ford than the fact that this boy from the 
farm built an industrial empire.'° The be- 
lief in effort and success has remained an 
essential part of the American creed, not- 
withstanding the real inability of people to 
rise from the manual to the nonmanual 
occupations. But slogans cannot obliterate 
the wide cleavage between the outlook and 
way of life of people on either side of the 
barrier. These differences have been tell- 
ingly stated by Granville Hicks: 


Hunting and machinery—those are the two 
great topics of conversation when men get 
together. Sam Josephs loves to talk about 
both, and he is usually the central figure in any 
discussion. Being currently employed in a 
garage, he is regarded as an authority, and the 
session is likely to open with a question directed 
to him, but once the topic is launched, everyone 
—everyone but me—joins in. The talk grows 
more and more technical, but human interest 
is never excluded, for Sam is always being re- 
minded of what some stupid customer said or 
what some incompetent mechanic did, and his 
anecdotes evoke others. Some of the men in our 
group are closely confined to things they have 
actually worked with, but others are interested 
in general principles and capable of dealing 
with them. Stan Cutter, for instance, though he 
was unable or at any rate unwilling to finish 
the sixth grade, has a genuinely speculative 
mind, and has worked out certain theories of 
mechanics for himself, just from handling 
machinery, even as he acquired some knowledge 
of physiology from the butchering of domestic 
and game animals. For all these men machinery 
is, among other things, a field of competence, 
and it is obvious that they enjoy talking about 
the subject simply because it is one on which 
they have something significant to say." 


Many people in the manual occupations 
have in common a way of life in which they 
judge men in terms of what they do with 
their hands and how they do it. No such 
simple description, even for the small town, 
is possible for persons in the nonmanual 
occupations. Their way of life is too varied 


See Keith Sward, The Legend of Henry Ford 
(New York: Rinehart & Co., 1948), pp. 275-88. 


1 Small Town (New York: Macmillan Co., 1946), 
p. 115. 
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to permit of much generalization. In the 
absence of a simple interest in manual skill 
and the intricacies of animals and machines, 
their concern, as Veblen has shown, is with 
social prestize and material comfort which 
often overshadows the matter-of-fact as- 
pects of daily living. 

So soon as the possession of property be- 
comes the basis of popular esteem, therefore, 
it becomes also a requisite to that complacency 
which we call self-respect. In any community 
where goods are held in severalty it is necessary, 
in order to his own peace of mind, that an indi- 


TABLE 11 


PERCENTAGE OF TIME SPENT BY MALES IN 
PRESENT AND OTHER THAN PRESENT 
OCCUPATIONAL DIVISIONS 


Percentage Percentage 
of Time 
of Time 
Spent in 
Present Spent in 
Other than 
Occupational Number Present 
Present 
Division Occupa- 
Occupa- 
tional A 
tional 
Division 
Division 
ee 314 80.4 19.6 
Nonmanual....... 343 75.3 24.7 


vidual should possess as large a portion of goods 
as others with whom he is accustomed to class 
himself; and it is extremely gratifying to possess 
something more than others. . . . The tendency 
in any case is constantly to make the present 
pecuniary standard the point of departure for 
a fresh increase in wealth; and this in turn gives 
rise to a new standard of sufficiency and a new 
pecuniary classification of one’s self as com- 
pared with one’s neighbors.” 


But, while the cleavage itself is deep, 
occupational shifts on either side of it are 
so frequent that most men are familiar to 
some extent with both mentalities. The 
manual workers in our sample have spent 
80 per cent of their work careers in manual 
occupations, but they have also spent from 
45 to 55 per cent of their time in manual 
occupations other than their present ones. 
Nonmanual workers have spent 75 per 


12 Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure 
Class (New York: Modern Library, 1934), p. 31. 
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cent of their work careers in nonmanual 
occupations, but they have also spent 
from 20 to 61 per cent of their time in non- 
manual occupations other than their present 
ones. 

Moreover, shifts between manual and 
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ents are taken into account, one-sixth of the 
manual jobs are shown to have been filled by 
people from nonmanual occupations, while 
one-fourth of the nonmanual jobs have been 
filled by people who at the time worked with 
their hands. 


TABLE 12 
PERCENTAGE OF MALES WHO WORKED IN MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS AND 
DIVISIONS OTHER THAN PRESENT, BY PRESENT MAJOR 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUP AND DIVISION* 


OccuPATIONAL GrouP AND Division OTHER THAN PRESENT 
PresENT OCCUPATIONAL Semi- Lower- 
Group AND Division Means: All skilled Un- All High White- Own 
ber Manual and skilled Nea- Statust Collar Busin 
Appren- manual | ~ and a, 
tice Sales 
Semiskilled, unskilled, manual} 145 |........]........].....0.. 46.9 26.2 36.6 20.7 
| 129 46.5 24.8 SERS | 65.1 16.5 
Lower-white-collar and sales. .| 109 75.2 52.3 22.0 


* This is a summary presentation of the data contained in Table 9. Discrepancies in group totals result from the omission of cer- 
tain “present occupations’’ from Table 9, since their significance is negligible owing to their small size. 


t “High status’’ includes professionals, semiprofessionals, business executives, and ae egret workers, while ‘‘All non- 


manual’’ includes, in addition to the foregoing, lower-white-collar workers, salesmen, and 


nonmanual occupations occur as well. It is 
to be expected that the occupational ex- 
perience of the respondents in this study 
is most diversified when the jobs held for 
short periods are considered. Table 12 
shows the proportion of male respondents, 
grouped by overlapping sociological cate- 
gories, who have spent some time in occu- 
pations that are most distant from their 
present position socioeconomically. 

‘The jobs so tabulated include many held 
for relatively short periods. Nevertheless, 
46.8 per cent of the manual workers have 
‘held nonmanual jobs, while 62.4 per cent of 
“the nonmanual workers have worked with 
> their hands, clear evidence of the flexibility 
of the American occupational structure. 5 

Another measure of the shift between 
manual and nonmanual occupations is ob- 
tained when each job is treated as interme- 
diate between a previous and a future job, in 
the manner discussed previously (Table 13). 

When all 4,523 jobs held by the respond- 


usiness owners. 


TABLE 13 
OCCUPATIONAL DIVISION OF PRESENT JOBS OF 
PRINCIPAL WAGE-EARNERS, BY OCCUPATION- 
AL DIVISION OF PREVIOUS JOBS 


OccuUPATIONAL DIVISION OF 
PRESENT JoB 
OccuPATIONAL | 
DIvIsIon OF Manual /| Nonmanual Farm 
Previous Jos 
Num-} Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber | Cent! ber | Cent] ber | Cent 
Manual...../2,077| 79.7| 466] 26.0} 62 | 50.0 
Nonmanual..| 420] 16.1|1,296] 72.3| 33 | 26.6 
Farm.......| 110] 4.2| gol 2.7] 29 | 23.4 
Total. ....|2,607 wish 124 |100.0 
| 


A more detailed consideration of social 
mobility in this restricted sense will be con- 
sidered in the second part of this report. 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 

AND 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


iz 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF CHARTS 
AND TABLES 


September 10, 1951 
To the Editor: 


Both in teaching and in reading, I have 
found that the tendency of writers in using 
tables and charts to think only of the 
proper construction of each table or chart 
needlessly confusing. It is perplexing, for 
instance, in reading Richard Center’s The 
Psychology of Social Classes to find that 
the solid line of Figure 15, page 136, must 
be read as the exact inverse of its meaning 
in Figure 16, page 137. 

Such confusion occurs constantly in all 
publications. It is evident that, when a 
series of physically independent charts 


are to be compared, no stress is placed 
upon the importance of considering them 
for practical purposes as elements in a 
single chart. Then the rule, which all 
writers on graphics stress, that the ordering 
of items in a chart should be defined by the 
importance of elements in the chart ceases 
to apply. The rule should be that the order 
and layout of elements should be deter- 
mined by the average or type in terms of 
which the comparison is being made. It 
then becomes possible for a reader to be 
fully acquainted with the intent of the 
writer. 


Artuur G. Linpsay, Director 


Analytic Services 
Denver, Colorado 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


University of Alabama.—The university 
has received a grant from the Health In- 
formation Foundation for research in the 
processes of community action on problems 
of health. The research will continue for a 
year, and portions of the findings will be in- 
corporated in a manual for community 
leaders. 

The director is Solon T. Kimball, head 
of the department of sociology and anthro- 
pology. Other members of the research staff 
from the department include A. T. Hansen, 
Thomas R. Ford, Andrew G. Bumpas, and 
Ida Harper. Margaret Quayle, of the de- 
partment of psychology, and Phyllis An- 
drews, of the department of sociology of 
Atlanta University, are also associated with 
the study. 

Research is currently under way in Talla- 
dega, Alabama, with the co-operation of a 
citizens group representing all major civic 
and professional associations. 


University of Arkansas.—Carl Backman, 
of Indiana University, has been appointed 
instructor of sociology. 


Bates College—Anders M. Myhrman, 
professor of sociology, has been appointed 
head of the division of the social sciences. 

New appointees to this division are Doug- 
las E. Leach, instructor in history; Ernest 
P. Muller, instructor in history and govern- 
ment; Charles H. Miller, Jr., instructor in 
economics; and Elliott M. Rudwick, instruc- 
tor in sociology. 


Boston University —Luke M. Smith has 
been appointed visiting assistant professor 
of sociology for the academic year 1951- 
52. Dr. Smith is replacing Assistant Pro- 
fessor T. Scott Miyakawa, who is spending 
the year in travel and study in Europe under 
a Ford Foundation fellowship. In addition 


to offering courses in sociological theory and 
the sociology of industry, Dr. Smith is de- 
veloping his special field of interest through 
a graduate seminar on the sociology of the 
professions. 

Alvin Zalinger, a graduate of Boston 
University and a candidate for the Ph.D. 
degree at Columbia, has been appointed 
full-time instructor in the department. 

Stanley Wronski, who this fall joined 
the faculty of the School of Education, is 
offering a seminar on American social in- 
stitutions, the subject of which this year is 
“The Sociology of the American Education- 
al System.” 


Brooklyn College of the City of New York. 
—Willoughby Cyrus Waterman, associate 
professor, is spending his sabbatical leave 
from June, 1951, to September, 1952, as a 
Fulbright Professor of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, Manila, teaching 
courses in criminology and general sociol- 
ogy. His address is: U.S. Educational 
Foundation, American Embassy, APO 208, 
% Postmaster, San Francisco. 

Marion Cuthbert, assistant professor, is 
devoting her sabbatical leave from June, 
1951, to September, 1952, to creative writ- 
ing. She is located at Plainfield Star Route, 
Plainfield, New Hampshire. 

Samuel Koenig, assistant professor, has 
returned to the campus from a year’s re- 
search in Israel. His project was under- 
written by a grant from the Social Science 
Research Council. 

Jerome Himelhoch and Charles R. Law- 
rence, Jr., who have received their Ph.D. 
degrees from Columbia University, have 
been given regular appointments in the de- 
partment as instructors. S. M. Miller, who 
has received his Ph.D. degree at Princeton 
University, is continuing as a lecturer in 
the department and as executive secretary 
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of the integrated social science program in 
the College of Liberal Arts. 

Simon Marcson is organizing a commu- 
nity laboratory for the department and is 
also teaching related courses. He is serving 
in the Population Division of the United 
Nations and is completing his study of the 
demographic problems of underdeveloped 
areas. 

Sylvia Rohde Sherwood has joined the 
department as a lecturer. She is also con- 
tinuing her work in two juvenile delin- 
quen¢y research projects at New York 
University. 

Sylvia Fleis Fava, formerly of Queens 
College and Northwestern University, has 
joined the department staff and is engaged 
in research dealing with the associative pat- 
terns of suburban residence. 


Bryn Mawr College.—The department of 
sociology and anthropology offers an under- 
graduate major, as well as graduate work 
leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s de- 
gree. A fellowship is available for a woman 
graduate student, and students may com- 
pete for several graduate scholarships. 

Frederica de Laguna is the head of the 
department of sociology and anthropology, 
and Eugene V. Schneider is also a member. 


University of Cologne—The volume in 
honor of the seventy-fifth birthday of Leo- 
pold von Wiese, entitled Suztologische For- 
schung in unserer Zeit (“Sociological In- 
vestigation in Our Time’’), was published 
on December 1, 1951 (24 marks). Order 
cards may be had from Professor Everett 
C. Hughes, University of Chicago, or from 
Dr. K. G. Specht, Ferdinand-Schmitz Str. 
5, Kéln-Zollstock, Germany. 


Drew University —David R. Mace, pro- 
fessor of human relations, spent the sum- 
mer in England conferring with leaders in 
the field of family counseling. In England, 
prior to his coming to Drew, Dr. Mace was 
instrumental in the founding of the Nation- 
al Marriage Guidance Council. He is cur- 
rently carrying on a study of the practices 


and goals of American Protestant denomina- 
tions in premarital counseling. This study 
has a subvention from the Grant Founda- 
tion. 

Milton M. Gordon, assistant professor 
of sociology, published A System of Social 
Class Analysis as the second number of the 
Drew University studies. Copies are avail- 
able on request from the Registrar. 


Duke University—David B. Hawk, on 
leave of absence from Stephen F. Austin 
State College, Nacogodches, Texas, is giv- 
ing courses in the department of sociology 
during the current academic year. 

Howard E. Jensen has been appointed 
sociological consultant to the Mental Hy- 
giene Division of the Georgia State Board 
of Health. 


Edward L. Bernays Foundation Award.— 
In an attempt to encourage original research 
on the effects of modern media of com- 
munication on the people and institutions 
of the United States, the Edward L. Ber- 
nays Foundation Radio-Television Award 
will be offered under the auspices of the 
American Sociological Society to the indi- 
vidual or group contributing the best piece 
of research on the effects of radio and/or 
television on American society. The award, 
a $1,000 U.S. Government bond, will be 
made at the society’s annual meeting in 
September, 1952, at Atlantic City. The 
contest will be open to social scientists here 
and abroad. Any individual or group wish- 
ing to compete for the award must submit 
in duplicate a report on the research on or 
before June 15, 1952. Both published and 
unpublished studies may be submitted. Re- 
search not fully completed for which a re- 
port with preliminary findings is available 
may be submitted. Research may cover 
radio or television or both. 

All reports should be submitted as far in 
advance of the closing date as possible to 
the chairman of the committee of judges, F. 
Stuart Chapin, Department of Sociology, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. The committee of judges in- 
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cludes, besides the chairman, Robert N. 
Ford, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; Herbert Hyman, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Frederick F. Stephan, Princeton 
University ; and Samuel A. Stouffer, Harvard 
University. 


Fisk University.—The research staff of 
the department of social sciences is currently 
engaged in making a study for the United 
Negro College Fund on the role, future, 
and status of the private Negro college. 
This study will contain comprehensive in- 
formation on the thirty-two member col- 
leges of the United Negro College Fund. 

Bonita Valien will be in charge of the 
division of social sciences in the Basic Col- 
lege of the university. The Basic College 
consists of exceptional high-school students 
who have been selected by the university 
on the basis of competitive examinations 
for accelerated college training, a program 
sponsored by the Ford Foundation in select- 
ed colleges throughout the nation. 

David Granick, who received his doctor- 
ate from Columbia in 1951, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of economics. 

Audrey Forrest, Edna Masuoka, and 
Carrell Peterson have been appointed in- 
structors and research associates in sociol- 
ogy. 

Preston Valien, professor of sociology and 
chairman of the department, has been elect- 
ed to membership in the Sociological Re- 
search Association. He was also elected to 
the executive committee of the newly 
formed Society for the Study of Social 
Problems. 


Harvard University—Peter D. Rossi, 
who was trained at Columbia, has become 
assistant professor of sociology, teaching 
courses on urban sociology and population. 

Joseph A. Kahl and Kaspar D. Naegele, 
both of whom have completed their doctor- 
ates in the department, are serving as in- 
structors in sociology, both on joint ap- 
pointments. Mr. Kahl is also a member of 
the staff of the course on human relations 
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in the general education program of Har- 
vard College, while Mr. Naegele is a mem- 
ber of the research staff of the Wellesley 
Community Mental Health Project, which 
is directed by Erich Lindemann and f- 
nanced by the Grant Foundation. 

A study of the sociology of role conflict 
is directed by S. A. Stouffer and financed by 
the Human Resources Institute of the Air 
University. The following have been ap- 
pointed to its research staff: Edgar F. Bor- 
gatta, who was trained at New York Uni- 
versity and was also a student of J. F. 
Moreno; A. F. Henry, a Ph.D. from the 
University of Chicago and a former Social 
Science Research Council Postdoctoral Fel- 
low; D. F. MacRae, a Ph.D. of this depart- 
ment who returns after a year at Princeton; 
and T. M. Mills, who has just completed 
his training at Columbia. 

Marvin W. Opler of Stanford Univer- 
sity is serving as visiting lecturer in social 
anthropology in the department for the 
fall term. 

David M. Schnieder, who has been for 
two years at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, has been appointed instructor in 
social anthropology in the department. 

Benjamin D. Paul has resigned as as- 
sistant professor of social anthropology to 
become a lecturer in the Harvard School of 
Public Health. 

Jackson Toby has left the staff of the 
role-conflict study to become assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at Rutgers University. 

As an experiment in interdisciplinary co- 
operation beyond the range of the depart- 
ment, Francis X. Sutton is collaborating 
with James S. Duesenberry of the depart- 
ment of economics in a joint course entitled 
“Sociological Analysis of Economic Be- 
havior.” A further experiment of this char- 
acter is a course in the sociology of law by 
Assistant Professor Harold Berman of the 
Harvard Law School and Russian Research 
Center. This is the first time such a course 
has been offered at Harvard since the re- 
tirement of Roscoe Pound. 

Toward a General Theory of Action 
by members of the department and their 
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assisting collaborators (edited by Talcott 
Parsons and Edward A. Shils) was pub- 
lished in November, 1951, by the Harvard 
University Press. This volume attempts a 
clarification of the common theoretical 
foundations defining the interrelations of 
the disciplines which compose the depart- 
ment. In addition, a report of the first five 
years’ experience of the research program 
of the Laboratory of Social Relations has 
been published. Copies of the latter may be 
obtained by writing to S. A. Stouffer, Di- 
rector, Laboratory of Social Relations, 303 
Emerson Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


University of Hawaii.—The Sociology 
Club announces the 1951 edition of Social 
Process in Hawaii, the club’s annual publi- 
cation (Vol. XV; $1.00 per copy postpaid 
anywhere). Social Process in Hawaii was 
first published in 1936 by a group of sociol- 
ogy students under the direction of Andrew 
W. Lind, professor of sociolgy. Each year 
a theme is selected which represents the 
general field to be covered in that issue. This 
year’s theme is “Industrial Sociology.”’ The 
articles deal with labor conditions, unions, 
the industrial revolution in Hawaii, and 
other pertinent subjects and problems and 
were written by Andrew W. Lind, Herbert 
Blumer, Bernhard L. Hormann, Clarence 
E. Glick, C. J. Henderson, Kiyoshi Ikeda, 
and David E. Thompson. 


Indiana University.—The department of 
sociology has established the Edwin Suther- 
land Memorial Fund for the purchase of 
books and journals for the department 
teading-room. Students, colleagues, and 
friends of the late Professor Sutherland are 
contributing to it. 

Karl Schuessler, Alfred Lindesmith, and 
Albert Cohen are collecting and preparing 
for publication some of the papers of Pro- 
fessor Sutherland. These writings, many of 
them previously unpublished, are to be pre- 
sented in a single volume. 

John Mueller has returned from a Euro- 
pean tour. 

Clifford Kirkpatrick, department chair- 


man, has been elected chairman of the Re- 
search Committee on Marriage and the 
Family of the National Council on Family 
Relations. Dr. Kirkpatrick has also been 
elected vice-president of the Ohio Valley 
Sociological Society. 

Sheldon Stryker has been promoted to 
the rank of instructor. 

Erwin Smigel was a lecturer on industrial 
sociology at the United States Steel Work- 
ers Institute held at the university. He is 
currently offering a new course in occupa- 
tional sociology. 

Dinko Tomasic has returned to the uni- 
versity following a sojourn in Europe in 
connection with his position as a research 
director for the Human Resources Re- 
search Institute of the Air University, 
United States Air Force. Dr. Tomasic is 
now conducting an interdepartmental semi- 
nar on eastern European cultures. 

Alfred Lindesmith has returned from the 
University of Southern California, where 
he was a visiting professor last year. 

The following persons, all of them for- 
merly graduate students in the department, 
have been appointed to the faculties of the 
institutions indicated: Carl Backman, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas; Raytha Yokely, Fisk 
University; James Hughes, University of 
Kentucky; Ray Jeffery, Colby College; 
Arthur Kline, Western Colorado State 
Teachers College; James Turner, Indiana 
University Extension at Jeffersonville. 


Institut pour la Recherche Scientifique en 
Afrique Centrale——Under the auspices of 
this institute and the East African Insti- 
tute of Social Research, the second seminar 
devoted to anthropological research on cul- 
tures and societies of the eastern part of the 
African continent was held at the IRSAC 
research center for the Ruanda-Urundi 
Territory, in Astrida. The first seminar had 
taken place in Kampala (Uganda), De- 
cember, 1950. 

Professor L. van den Berghe, director 
of the IRSAC, was chairman for the inau- 
gural session. Dr. Audrey I. Richards, direc- 
tor of the East African Institute of Social Re- 
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search, made a report on the research under- 
taken by her institute during the last six 
months and on the work in progress. Simi- 
lar reports on the anthropological activities 
of IRSAC of the Tanganyika Territory 
Sociological Research Branch and the West 
African Institute of Social and Economic 
Research were submitted, respectively, by 
Dr. J. J. Maquet, Mr. H. A. Fosbrooke, and 
Dr. D. N. Leich. During the eleven sessions 
of the seminar the two main subjects dis- 
cussed were the structure of the kinship 
groups and the bases of political authority. 

About thirty specialists, most of them 
working in the field, took part in the con- 
ference, including: Mrs. P. Reining, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Harris, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Winter, Mr. and Mrs. J. Sherer, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. E. Goldthorpe, Mr. and Mrs. P. 
Gulliver, Messrs. L. A. Fallers, A. South- 
all, B. K. Taylor, and A. Low, associated 
with the East African Institute of Social 
Research; Messrs. V. Neessen, E. Finoulst, 
G. de Clercq, A. Kagame, and J. Hiernaux, 
attached to the IRSAC; Messrs. L. Del- 
court, G. Schmit, and F. Corbisier, of the 
Belgian Administrative Services in Africa; 
and Mr. G. Wilson of the Tanganyika Terri- 
tory Sociological Department. Mrs. M. 
Fallers and Misses J. Fortt and D. Canneel 
served as secretaries. 


International Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences.—The fourth con- 
gress will assemble in Brussels, September 
1-8, 1952. The Austrian government and 
the scientific institutions and societies in 
Vienna have guaranteed full support and 
collaboration. The Austrian Executive Com- 
mittee consists of: Rev. Father Professor 
Wilhelm Schmidt, Anthropos Institute, pres- 
ident; Professor Robert Heine-Geldern, 
Vienna University, Vice-president; Pro- 
fessors Wilhelm Koppers and Josef Wenin- 
ger, Vienna University, secretaries; Dr. 
Anna Hohenwart-Gerlachstein, assistant 
secretary; and Dr. Walter Graf, treas- 
urer. Members include Professor Robert 
Bleichsteiner, Professor Wilhelm Czer- 
mak, Dr. Wilhelm Ehgartner, Professor 
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Arthur Haberlandt, Professor Josef Haekel, 
Professor Franz Hanéar, Dr. Helga Pacher, 
Professor Richard Pittoni, Professor Leo- 
pold Schmidt, Dr. Alexander Slawik, Dr. 
Margarete Weninger, and Professor Dom- 
inik Josef Woelfel—all from Vienna Uni- 
versity; Professor Wolfgang Amschler, Uni- 
versity of Agriculture, Vienna; Dr. Etta 
Becker-Donner, Museum of Ethnology, 
Vienna; Dr. Herbert Mitscha-Marheim, 
president of the Anthropological Society, 
Vienna; Dr. Karl Krenn, department of 
prehistory, Museum of Natural History, 
Vienna; Dr. Robert Routil, department of 
anthropology, Museum of Natural History, 
Vienna; Rev. Father Professor Paul Sche- 


‘besta, St. Gabriel Seminary for Foreign 


Missions, near Vienna; and Dr. Josef Wastl, 
Vienna. 

The membership fee is Austrian schil- 
lings 200—or $8.00. It covers various 
scientific tours and social functions. All 
members will receive a copy of the Proceed- 
ings. Members who intend to submit papers 
may from now on send in the titles to the 
secretary. Except in special cases the time 
allotted to every paper will be twenty min- 
utes, plus another ten minutes for discus- 
sion. Apart from anthropological and eth- 
nological subjects in the strict sense, papers 
may deal with questions of applied eth- 
nology, demography, sociology, psychology 
(as referring to ethnological problems), 
science of religion, linguistics, folklore, 
prehistory, paleo-ethnology, and origin and 
distribution of cultivated plants and do- 
mesticated animals. 

Please address all correspondence to the 
Secretary, Wilhelm Koppers, Institut fiir 
Vélkerkunde, Neue Hofburg, Corps de 
Logis, Vienna I, Austria. 

Johann 


Wolfgang Goethe University, 


Frankfurt-am-M ain.—The Institute for So- 
cial Research opened its new building on 
November 14, 1951. The institute was 
abolished early in the Nazi regime and its 
building eventually destroyed by bombing. 
Professor Max Horkheimer, who was the 
director before its abolition, has resumed 
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the directorship. In addition, he was elected 
Rektor of the university. 


University of Kansas.—Joseph F. Mei- 
sels, formerly of the School of Social Work 
of the University of Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed assistant professor of social work. 
He will have charge of the courses in social 
research in the department of social work. 

Walter T. Martin, of the University of 
Oregon, was visiting professor during the 
summer session. 

Carroll D. Clark, professor and chair- 
man of the department of sociology and an- 
thropology, taught at the University of 
Oregon during the summer. Carlyle S. Smith, 
assistant professor of anthropology, directed 
a field party on archeological research in the 
Fort Randall Reservoir, South Dakota, 
during June and July. Melville Dalton, 
assistant professor of sociology and human 
relations, filled a summer appointment as 
research associate in the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center, University of Chicago. Mars- 
ton M. McCluggage, associate professor 
of sociology, and Paul Brotsman, assistant 
professor of social work, were engaged in 
disaster relief for the American Red Cross, 
following the flood. E. Jackson Baur, asso- 
ciate professor of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy, directed a research project for Com- 
munity Studies, Inc., Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; and E. Gordon Ericksen, assistant 
professor of sociology and anthropology, 
was similarly engaged on a project for the 
Bureau of Business Research at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

The K.U. Student Book Store has pub- 
lished Marriage and Family Relations: A 
Sociopsychiatric Interpretation, by Lawrence 
S. Bee, professor of sociology and home 
economics. 


Kent State University.—Extension courses 
in sociology were given during the fall at 
Medina and Elyria. This work is being ex- 
tended to other cities in the winter and 
spring. 

P. M. Houser, on leave since January 
with the United States Department of 


Agriculture, Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Life, has returned to the depart- 
ment. Dr. Houser, a population specialist, 
was doing research on the effects of the de- 
fense program on rural manpower. He is 
co-author of two recent studies, Mortality 
Differentials in Michigan, with J. Allan 
Beegle of Michigan State College, and 
Community Aspects of Library Planning, 
with Robert E. Galloway and Harold Hoff- 
sommer of the University of Maryland. 

The department of sociology consists 
of ten members. In addition to the eight 
full-time members on campus, Meade Letts 
and Janet Hoover have been added to teach 
extension courses. 


The Langley Porter Clinic.—A. R. Man- 
gus, on leave from Ohio State University, 
is serving as research sociologist for the 
Langley Porter Clinic and as lecturer in 
the department of psychiatry, University 
of California. He is engaged in planning and 
carrying out studies of juvenile and adult 
sex offenses and offenders from the view- 
point of mental hygiene and family life. 
Dr. Mangus is also serving on the instruc- 
tional staff of a University of California 
medical extension postgraduate course for 
psychiatrists. 

George Korber, of Stanford University, 
has joined the research staff as part-time 
sociology research associate. 


McGill University—Carl A. Dawson, 
chairman of the department of sociology and 
anthropology since its organization in 1922, 
has retired as chairman and has been suc- 
ceeded by Oswald Hall. 

William A. Westley has joined the staff 
as assistant professor. 

Bernard N. Meltzer has accepted a teach- 
ing appointment at the Central Michigan 
College of Education. 


The Menninger Foundation —The Grant 
Foundation of New York has made a finan- 
cial contribution which enabled the Mennin- 
ger Foundation to establish a marriage 
counseling training program in July, 1951. 
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The program, now in its second year, in- 
cludes lectures and seminars at the Mennin- 
ger Foundation School of Psychiatry, to- 
gether with additional seminars related 
specifically to the field of marriage coun- 
seling. Opportunity for supervised clinical 
observation and training is provided in 
connection with the clinical program of the 
School of Psychiatry, the Menninger Clinic, 
and in co-operating community agencies in 
the city of Topeka. 

Two $2,500 Grant Foundation fellow- 
ships are available to married applicants 
who are employed and have family re- 
sponsibilities. These fellowships will be 
awarded to applicants whose training, ex- 
perience, and future possibilities seem to 
the Marriage Counseling Training Commit- 
tee to offer the most promise. 

For further information write to Robert 
G. Foster, The Menninger Foundation, To- 
peka, Kansas. 


Merrill-Palmer School.—Richard Kerck- 
hoff, formerly instructor in sociology at 
Ohio State University, and Robert O. Blood, 
Jr., formerly a research assistant in the In- 
stitute for Research in Social Science at the 
University of North Carolina, have been 
added to the staff of the family life depart- 
ment. 

The Grant Foundation fellows in family 
life education and marriage counseling for 
1951-52 are Robert O. Andrews, of Purdue 
University, and John W. Hudson, of Ohio 
State University. 

The department has inaugurated a mar- 
riage counseling service which is available 
to residents of the Detroit area, directed by 
Robert A. Harper, chairman of the family 
life department. 


University of Minnesota.—F . Stuart Cha- 
pin, chairman of the department since1922, 
has relinquished his administrative duties 
in order to concentrate upon research and 
writing. Elio D. Monachesi succeeds him as 
chairman. 

Arnold Rose holds a Fulbright appoint- 
ment for research in France and is attached 
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to the University of Paris during this aca- 
demic year. He is the second member of 
the department to receive a Fulbright 
grant to that country; Theodore Caplow 
recently returned from a year of teaching 
at the Universities of Bordeaux and Aix- 
Marseille. 

S. Kirson Weinberg, of Roosevelt Col- 
lege, Chicago, is undertaking the courses in 
social psychology and group relations during 
the absence of Professor Rose. 

Nicos N. Mouratides has been promoted 
from teaching assistant to instructor. Rus- 
sell Middleton, Alvin Boderman, George 
Helling, and June Sachar have been newly 
appointed as teaching assistants. 

The Office of Naval Research has granted 
funds for two research projects in the gen- 
eral area of individual and group behavior. 
The studies are under the direction of Pro- 
fessors Chapin, Monachesi, and Rose, with 
Reginald Robson serving as project super- 
visor with an appointment as research fel- 
low. 

George B. Vold has been appointed by 
Governor Elmer C. Anderson as chairman 
of a special committee to survey the adult 
penal system of the state of Minnesota and 
to prepare recommendations on basic policy. 
The other members of the committee are 
Professors Monachesi and Starke Hatha- 
way, who is a member of the department of 
psychiatry. 


University of North Dakota.—Peter A. 
Munch, formerly associate professor of 
sociology at St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minnesota, has accepted a position as pro- 
fessor of sociology and head of the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology. 

Arleigh L. Lincoln, acting head of the 
department for some years, will continue 
in his position as professor of social work 
and director of the division of social work, 
which is organized as a separate division 
within the department. 

Other members of the staff are J. Walter 
Cobb, instructor of sociology since 1948, 
and Robert B. Campbell, instructor of 
sociology, appointed in this current year. 
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University of Puerto Rico.—‘‘The Family 
in Puerto Rico,” a new long-term project, 
was started at the University of Puerto 
Rico in July, 1951, in the Social Science Re- 
search Center of the College of Social Sci- 
ences. In this first year, the project is di- 
vided into two parts. J. Mayone Stycos, a 
sociologist on leave from Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
is assistant director in charge of Part I, 
“Family and Fertility in Puerto Rico.” 
David Landy, an anthropologist on leave 
from graduate studies at the department of 
social relations, Harvard University, is 
assistant director in charge of Part II, 
“Child-rearing in Rural Puerto Rico.” The 
long-term project is under the direction of 
Reuben Hill, research professor of the Insti- 
tute for Research in Social Science at the 
University of North Carolina. 


Santa Barbara College, University of Cali- 
fornia.—Harry K. Girvetz has been pro- 
moted to the rank of professor. His study 
of the development of liberalism has been 
published by the Stanford University Press 
under the title, From Wealth to Welfare. 

Gwynne Nettler has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor. He continues 
as secretary-treasurer of the Pacific Socio- 
logical Society. His study of policital opin- 
ion and personal insecurity is in publication. 

Walter Conrad is expanding the courses 
in social welfare and giving a new course in 
criminology. 

Norman E. Gabel, who has been in charge 
of archeological field work at La Purisima 
Mission, Lompoc, California, is currently 
engaged in the analysis of osteological ma- 
terials at the Santa Barbara Museum of 
Natural History. 


The Sigmund Freud Archives, Inc.—In- 
corporated in the state of New York in Feb- 
ruary, 1951, the Archives was organized by 
a group of internationally eminent psycho- 
analysts. The aim is “‘to discover, assemble, 
collect and preserve manuscripts, publica- 
tions and other documents and information 
relating to the biography of the late Sig- 


mund Freud, and to his medical, psycho- 
analytic and other scientific activities.” 
Under the agreement with the Library of 
Congress, which will serve as curator of the 
collection, confidential material will be re- 
stricted if the donor so requests. The initial 
projects of the Archives include collecting 
all letters to and from Freud; establishing 
a complete and reliable bibliography of his 
writings; interviewing all persons who knew 
Freud personally—regardless of how well 
they knew him or in what function, whether 
as friends, as brief acquaintances, or as pa- 
tients. 

Anybody who is in possession of letters 
or who knows of persons who have such 
letters, as well as all those who knew Freud 
personally, are urged to contact the Ar- 
chives, at 575 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


The Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues —The society announces the 
Industrial Relations Research Award, a 
$500 U.S. Government bond, to be pre- 
sented to the individual whose research is 
judged most meritorious as a scientific con- 
tribution to the understanding of labor- 
management relations. This award has been 
made possible by a gift to the society by 
the Harwood Manufacturing Corporation, 
through the offices of Dr. Alfred J. Marrow, 
president of the Harwood Corporation, and 
a member of the society. Presentation of 
this award will be made at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion in September, 1952. Any research 
study completed during 1950, 1951, and 
1952 will be eligible for consideration. 
Manuscripts reporting completed research, 
whether or not published, should be sub- 
mitted as far in advance of the closing date, 
July 1, 1952, as possible. It is intended that 
this award stimulate the development of 
new research approaches to the under- 
standing of the social psychology of in- 
dustrial relations and to the improvement 
of the relationships between labor and 
management. Inquiries concerning the 
award should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
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S. Service, Assistant Secretary, SPSSI, De- 
partment of Psychology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. 


Society for the Study of Social Problems.— 
At the organization meeting of this society 
in Chicago, September 6, 1951, the following 
officers were elected: Ernest W. Burgess, 
University of Chicago, chairman; Alfred 
McClung Lee, Brooklyn College, vice- 
chairman; and Jessie Bernard, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, secretary-treasurer. 
The other members of the executive com- 
mittee are: Stanley H. Chapman, University 
of Bridgeport; Carroll D. Clark, University 
of Kansas; Mabel A. Elliott, Pennsylvania 
College for Women; Lowry Nelson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and Preston Valien, 
Fisk University. 

The following committees were appointed 
by the chairman with the approval of the 
executive committee: Editorial and Publi- 
cation: Arnold Rose, University of Minne- 
sota, chairman; Elliott; and Valien. Mem- 
bership: Chapman, chairman; Bernard; 
Burgess; Clark; Elliott; Lee; Nelson; Rose; 
and Valien; and these others: Raymond F. 
Bellamy, Florida State University; Byron 
Lester Fox, Syracuse University; Rex D. 
Hopper, Brooklyn College; and.Paul Oren, 
Jr., Kent State University. Others are to 
be added. Program: Bernard, chairman; 
Reinhard Bendix, University of California 
at Berkeley; Clark; and Edgar A. Schuler, 
Wayne University. Constitution: Lee, chair- 
man; Bernard; and George Simpson, City 
College. 

Membership in the society is to be by in- 
vitation to members of the American Socio- 
logical Society who have published at least 
one article or book in the field of social 
problems. The members expressed the de- 
sire to affiliate the new society with the 
American Sociological Society and to relate 
its activities to those of the SPSSI. 


Southern Illinois University.—William J. 
Tudor rejoined the teaching staff of the de- 
partment of sociology after a six-month 
leave of absence as Fulbright professor with 
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the Superior School of Agriculture, Athens, 
Greece. Dr. Tudor became a full professor in 
September. 

Herman R. Lantz, formerly of Ohio 
State University, joined the staff as assist- 
ant professor of sociology. Dr. Lantz will 
develop a program in family life education 
and marriage counseling service fer the 
student body. 

Jack Smith McCrary, instructor in so- 
ciology, has been granted a leave of ab- 
scence for the academic year 1951-52 and 
has been awarded a university fellowship 
for graduate study at Washington Univer- 
sity. 

William H. Harlan presented a paper on 
“Attitudes of Southern Illinois Coal Miners 
toward Work and Retirement” before the 
Second International Gerontological Con- 
gress in St. Louis in September. 


Technical Assistance Administration, 
United Nations.—Robert Cuba Jones has 
been appointed to the staff as a specialist 
in community organization and develop- 
ment. 


Technical Cooperation Administration, 
Department of State——A contract for the 
services of thirteen Utah specialists in agri- 
culture, education, health and sanitation, 
and sociology in the Point Four village im- 
provement program was signed in early 
July. The contract is between the Technical 
Cooperation Administration, Department 
of State, and Brigham Young University, 
Utah State Agricultural College, and the 
University of Utah. American technicians 
are already at work on the Point Four 
program in Iran, collaborating with special- 
ists of that country; and others will follow 
later. 

The group from Utah is as follows: 
Brigham Young University, Reed Howard 
Bradford, Dean Peterson, Douglas Brown, 
Max J. Berryessa, Glen S. Gagon and Troy 
P. Walker; Utah State Agricultural College, 
Cleve H. Milligan, Richard W. Roskelley, 
John C. Ballard, Bruce H. Anderson, and 
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Joseph Coulam; University of Utah, Lud- 
wig H. O. Stobbe and Orin T. Miller. 


Wayne University—Wayne University 
has received a grant of nearly $8,000 from 
the Health Information Foundation of New 
York City to investigate the effectiveness 
of a public relations program initiated in 
May, 1950, by the Academy of Medicine 
of Toledo and Lucas County. The study 
was directed by Edgar A. Schuler and Al- 
bert J. Mayer of this department and Rob- 
ert Mowitz of the department of public 
administration. The final report is now 
being prepared, and publication by the 
Health Information Foundation should 
take place early in 1952. 

The National Institute of Mental Health 
has made a grant of $7,474 to Wayne Uni- 
versity to continue the study of cultural and 
psychiatric factors in the mental health of 
the Hutterites, under the direction of Jo- 
seph W. Eaton of the department. 

John Biesanz has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor in the department of so- 
ciology and anthropology and director of 
the interdepartmental offerings in social 
science in the College of Liberal Arts. 

Edward C. Jandy is on leave as a public 
affairs officer of the United States Depart- 
ment of State in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Frank Hartung, as a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Michigan Correc- 
tions Commission, has prepared a fifty- 
page report for the Michigan state legisla- 
ture on the subject of capital punishment. 

Albert J. Mayer has been directing 
two research projects dealing with nation- 
ality groups in Detroit in connection with 
the city’s two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary festival. He is also conducting a 
study of population characteristics of the 
Detroit metropolitan region for the De- 
troit Metropolitan Area Regional Plan- 
ning Commission. 

New part-time instructors in the de- 
partment include: Robert A. Harper, chair- 
man of the family life department, Merrill- 


Palmer School; Maurice Floch, psycholo- 
gist of the Detroit House of Correction; 
Joseph Fauman, of the Jewish Community 
Center; and Clarence Anderson, until re- 
cently on the staff of Pennsylvania State 
College. 


University of Wisconsin.—John L. Gillin, 
chairman emeritus of the department of so- 
ciology and anthropology since 1942, was 
called back this fall to the campus to con- 
duct a seminar on the development of the- 
ories of social pathology for ten selected 
graduate students. 

On the death in July of Edward A. Ross, 
founder of the chair of sociology and from 
1929 to 1937 chairman of the department, 
a memorial committee was appointed to 
consider in what ways the department could 
best honor him. 

Howard Becker has returned to the uni- 
versity after having been on leave to the 
University of Birmingham under a Ful- 
bright appointment. While in Europe, Pro- 
fessor Becker carried on a study of British 
sociocultural regions, while Mrs. Becker 
conducted a study of Hessian villages. 

Thomas McCormick, chairman of the de- 
partment, has been appointed chairman of 
the American Sociological Society’s new 
standing committee on training and profes- 
sional standards. His study of political par- 
ticipation and leadership in Madison, Wis- 
consin, is now in the final state of analysis. 

Marshall B. Clinard is continuing his re- 
search, now in its fourth year, on the tavern 
in modern society. Simon Dinitz, formerlyre- 
search assistant in the Tavern Study, is now 
an instructor at Ohio State University. 

Herbert Menzel, a former teaching assist- 
ant, is now an instructor at Carleton 
College. 

Chester Hartwig has resigned to take an 
assistant professorship at Alabama Poly- 
technic. 

Bertram Fisher, a new staff member ap- 
pointed on an interdepartmental basis, will 
offer courses in sampling procedures and 
polling techniques. 
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Measuremeni and Prediction. By SAMUEL A. 
STOUFFER ef al. (“Studies in Social Psycholo- 
gy in World War II,” Vol. IV.) Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. v+ 
756. $10.00. 


Measurement and Prediction is the fourth of 
the “Studies in Social Psychology in World 
War II” reporting the wartime program of the 
Research Branch of the Information and Edu- 
cation Division of the Army. The first eleven 
chapters of this volume deal with measurement 
problems, particularly with what has been 
called ‘“‘scale theory,” largely the contribution 
of Louis Guttman, and with “latent structure 
analysis,’ as developed by Paul F. Lazarsfeld. 
The remainder of the book reports two studies 
in which predictions were made which later 
could be validated. These two studies are (1) 
the prediction by a paper-and-pencil test of 
men who were later to be diagnosed as psycho- 
neurotic and (2) the prediction of the postwar 
behavior of the soldier, particularly as this be- 
havior relates to the veteran’s vocational choice, 
that is, returning to school, taking up farming, 
or going into business for himself. 

Measurement and Prediction may be consid- 
ered as two volumes in one. In this review, as is 
the case in the book itself, emphasis will be 
given to the “measurement” section. Before 
dealing with this section, however, some re- 
marks will be made about the prediction 
studies. 

The case studies in prediction by Shirley A. 
Star and John A. Clausen reported in the last 
five chapters of Measurement and Prediction il- 
lustrate the technical competence of the Re- 
search Branch, apparent in all its so-called 
“engineering studies.” In these studies the staff 
was confronted with a practical problem—in one 
case the devising of a test which would enable 
rapid screening of psychoneurotics at the induc- 
tion station and, in another, the securing of 
necessary information about soldiers’ plans 
which might be used by interested agencies in 
developing their postwar programs. 

In both instances the Research Branch made 
a careful and detailed study of the respective 


situations as they existed, and then made the 
best forecast possible under the circumstances. 
While the two forecasts were relatively success- 
ful, they do not give much support to the case 
for prediction in the social sciences. Thus, in 
the study of the postwar plans of soldiers, 
prediction was actually a case of informed 
guessing; as Clausen says, “The predictions 
were not the result of refined statistical tech- 
niques. They had no basis in previously ob- 
served relationships between prediction items 
and a criterion. They involved a number of 
assumptions which could not be checked, and 
a number of contingencies which could not 
be evaluated until after soldiers were dis- 
charged in large numbers’”’ (p. 568). Prediction 
of this type—really informed guessing—may be 
possible only in those situations in which sim- 
plicity, uniformity, and lack of variability exist 
in human behavior. In other situations, perhaps 
the great bulk of social life, exact prediction 
may not be feasible. 

The Research Branch forecast was less success- 
ful in the case of psychoneurotic screening than 
in the instance of the soldiers’ plans. Undoubt- 
edly, this was due to the fact that the behavior 
to be predicted was actually the diagnosis of the 
psychiatrist, which certainly varied consider- 
ably from physician to physician and from 
situation to situation. As Stouffersays, a trouble- 
some problem of prediction in social science is 
“the difficulties of making predictions when the 
behavior to be predicted . . . is itself unstand- 
ardized and subject to great variation” (p. 477). 
Since social life is even more complex than psy- 
chiatric diagnoses, it may be expected that 
problems will continue to beset all efforts at 
prediction in the social sciences. 

It is the measurement studies rather than the 
prediction studies, however, which are the major 
contribution of this volume. Both Guttman and 
Lazarsfeld, as represented in this report, are 
interested in the development of techniques 
for the study of human behavior, particularly 
“attitudes.” They are convinced that exist- 
ing techniques for analyzing quantitative 
data are not necessarily applicable to the study 
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of qualitative data. To answer the need for 
a scheme for the study of qualitative data, 
each of them has developed a conceptual 
framework or model. The Guttman scale is 
based on the assumption that, among the at- 
tributes of any given situation (the universe of 
content) (p. 80), a single dimension or axis of 
content can be isolated. Once this single axis is 
isolated, persons can be ranked in some order 
relative to their attitudes or verbal behavior in 
a given situation. 

In the case of Lazarsfeld’s study the “‘basic 
postulate is that there exists a set of latent classes, 
such that the manifest relationship between any 
two or more items on a questionnaire can be ac- 
counted for by the existence of these latent classes 
and by these alone” (p. 19). Lazarsfeld indicates 
that the scale as developed by Guttman can be 
demonstrated to be a special case of a latent 
structure. 

The presentation given in Measurement and 
Prediction of these two theoretical models— 
scale analysis and latent-structure theory—is 
uneven. The discussion by Guttman and his 
associate, Edward A. Suchman, which gives for 
the first time a full statement of scale theory, 
its presuppositions, its advantages, and its dis- 
advantages, is extremely valuable. The general 
reader may be especially interested in chapter 
vi, “Relation of Scalogram Analysis to Other 
Techniques,” a provocative and reasoned treat- 
ment of existing techniques used in certain pre- 
diction studies and in the measurement and 
study of attitudes. This chapter emphasizes 
again the need for special methods for dealing 
with qualitative, as distinct from quantitative, 
data. 

In contrast to the presentation of scale analy- 
sis and despite an excellent and balanced de- 
scriptive statement given in Stouffer’s intro- 
ductory chapter, Lazarsfeld’s discussion of la- 
tent-structure theory is almost unintelligible to 
the nonmathematical reader or to the reader 
with only a limited mathematical background. 
In part, this is undoubtedly the result of the 
newness of the theory and the fact that Lazars- 
feld and his collaborators have not had the time 
to carry through its development as Guttman 
has been able to do with the scale theory. In 
comparison with scale analysis, whose applica- 
tion to concrete situations is readily apparent, 
it is difficult to relate latent-structure theory to 
existing social situations. The degree of ab- 
straction needed before this theory may be ap- 
plied would suggest that latent-structure theory 


needs considerable simplification. At present, 
there seem to be so many unresolved aspects 
of latent-structure analysis that it is the review- 
er’s impression that the presentation in Meas- 
urement and Prediction is designed to provide 
stimulation, not for social scientists, but for 
mathematicians with access to electronic com- 
puting machines. 

Let us now turn to some of the unsolved prob- 
lems posed by the presentation of scale theory 
in Measurement and Prediction. Despite the 
“tub-thumping”’ of some of the adherents of this 
theory—wzot the authors themselves, it should be 
noted—scale theory is primarily a technique 
which may assist us in the study of problems 
but which does not relieve us of the necessity 
for careful firsthand consideration of the nature 
of the problem to be studied. Stating this in 
another way, scale analysis is a technique which 
can be used in the study of attitudes after the 
investigator has already decided a priori or 
intuitively what aspects of an attitude are of 
primary importance. This characteristic of scale 
theory should be obvious, since each scale is 
made up of the operator’s choice of items from 
what Guttman calls “a universe of content.’ 
As Suchman very sensibly says, “Thus it is 
possible for one investigator studying an area, 
such as attitude toward war, to construct a 
series of items, to test these items for scalability, 
and to find that they are nonscalable, whereas 
another investigator studying the same area by 
means of a different series of items might find 
them scalable’”’ (p. 167). Suchman goes on to 
say: “The answer of course would have to be 
that since the content of the items themselves 
defines the area, these two investigators were 
studying different areas despite the fact that the 
areas bear the same conceptual title” (p. 167). 
In terms of the logic of scale theory, which as- 
sumes that a sample of scalable items repre- 
sents an unlimited universe of similar items, 
Suchman has made a possible answer to the 
dilemma he poses, but, as he himself indicates, 
it is not an entirely satisfactory answer. One 
can argue that perhaps the two investigators 
are indeed studying the same area of content, 
such as attitude toward war, and that only the 
accident of question choice has enabled one in- 
vestigator to produce a scale and the other to 
find the area nonscalable. 

In this connection, Guttman says: “Social 
phenomena are usually complex. However, if a 
scale is found to exist for a universe of phe- 
nomena, that means that a certain simplicity 
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attends those phenomena. The theory of scales 
tells how to recognize and take advantage of 
that simplicity” (pp. 172-73). In view of the 
previous discussion, the reviewer cannot see how 
the discovery or construction of a scale means 
that simplicity ‘attends social phenomena.” 
All that the construction of a scale means is 
that the operator has made an abstraction of 
items from a universe of content and that, if one 
accepts his abstraction, a type of simplicity is 
then introduced. If one rejects his abstraction, 
one is free to study the problem, using an inde- 
pendent scale or any other technique which one 
may wish to employ. 

It should be stressed that a scale defines and 
names content only to the extent that one ac- 
cepts the operator’s definitions. As Suchman 
says, following his discussion of content quoted 
earlier, ‘At present the definition of content is 
entirely subjective” (p. 167). Therefore, it would 
seem presumptuous of Guttman to state: “A 
problem involving a universe of data, therefore, 
should first be subjected to a scale analysis” 
(p. 173).1 The reviewer would agree with 
Stouffer’s statement that “there may be a temp- 
tation for future students to become so devoted 
to the application of scaling that they may fail 
in the vitally important task of analyzing fully 
the situations in which they want to apply their 
scales” (pp. 479-80). 

Since scale analysis, as a technique, can 
neither define nor name content, we must still 
study social situations with whatever insight 
and intuition we can bring to bear upon them, 
befcre deciding whether scales are applicable 
and useful. At present, it would seem to the re- 
viewer that some of the time now devoted to the 
“improvement of scale theory”’ should be given 
to consideration of how useful this theory or 
technique is in the study of social phenomena. 
A pertinent and important question would seem 
to be: How often do scales and no other model 
adequately describe social phenomena? 

Since the reviewer has had the opportunity 
to report on all four volumes of “Studies in So- 
cial Psychology in World War II’’ for this 
Journal, some brief statement about the series 
may be in order. The reviewer considers 
Measurement and Prediction the most rewarding 
of these volumes to the reader. If a subjective 
ranking may be made of the contributions of 
these studies, the reviewer would rank first this 

* Guttman very sensibly indicates: “The existence 


Or non-existence of a scale is not a criterion of the 
worth of a problem”’ (p. 173). 


volume, which deals primarily with techniques; 
second, Volume III, which deals with the precon- 
ceptions, problems, and results of certain types 
of experimental design; and last the two vol- 
umes called The American Soldier, which at- 
tempt to synthesize the findings of numerous 
empirical studies. It is the reviewer’s judgment 
that the lasting contribution of the Research 
Branch to social psychology will come in its de- 
velopment and exploration of new techniques 
of measurement rather than in any insights 
which it may have tried to give us into the na- 
ture of group behavior in the American army. 


ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 


British Coal Nationalized. By GERHARD W. 
Ditz. New Haven, Conn.: Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, 1951. Pp. 92. $1.00. 


As in most disputed decisions, the nationali- 
zation of the British coal industry had its roots 
in past developments. Mr. Ditz does a particu- 
larly admirable job in relating the union, insti- 
tutional (economic), and political factors in his 
analysis. As a former labor official, I was par- 
ticularly impressed by the manifest understand- 
ing of the problems of the miners and the pe- 
culiar psychology which results from their way 
of life. The hard and brutal conditions of their 
work, which leaves its dirt, scars, and other 
physical peculiarities and their isolation from 
fellow-workers in the towns make the miners 
peculiar people! And yet it was from these 
people and their struggle that Phil Murray, 
J. L. Lewis, Allan Haywood, and many others 
received their inspiration to fight for their 
fellow-workers. 

The unanswered problem which Ditz poses 
grows out of the human equation involved in 
the relations between the miner and his boss, 
whether that boss be a mine owner or the gov- 
ernment. The suggestion is that the miner 
should have greater choice in the decisions which 
affect him. But no one quite knows how to ac- 
complish this end in mining any more than in 
other industries. 

Remembering my own experience, I was 
amused by the similarity of the dilemma of the 
British labor leader in positions of governmental 
responsibility and his American counterpart. 
Both are more than a little dependent on the 
intellectual and expert, and both are equally 
distrustful of him. Then the dilemma is con- 
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tounded, for theirs is no longer a single responsi- 
bility to the union; it has become a public one. 

One experiences all through Ditz’s mono- 
graph the delicate relationship which the British 
economy, particularly coal, has to Europe and 
the world. The coincidences of their history as 
well as the incidents play significant parts in the 
life of all of Britain and particularly in the life 
of her miners. 

This report is enjoyably short, coherent, and 
enlightening. 

KERMIT EBY 

University of Chicago 


Machinisme et bien-étre. By JEAN FourRASTIE. 
Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1951. Pp. 253. 


This is the sixth of a series of studies of man 
and the machine edited by Georges Friedmann. 
“Machinism”’ is interpreted broadly to include 
the total technical processes of production, con- 
sumption, and distribution which are brought 
about by the use of machinery. This work, 
partly historical and partly contemporaneous, 
relates ‘‘machinism,”’ as defined, to the level 
(niveau) of life (4 chaps.) and the form (genre) 
of living (3 chaps.). The level of life is held to 
be capable of synthesis very largely by an index 
of purchasing power. The genre of life is held not 
synthesizable but must be described. Fourastié 
illustrates this by the case of penicillin, which 
costs very little, was unknown before the age of 
machinisme, but a small inexpensive dose of 
which can save a human life. 

The work is very important and should be 
read by every thoughtful sociologist who looks 
upon his subject as something more valuable 
than existentialist schematics. While most of 
the data are limited to France of the last two 
centuries, the author’s aim is to make his con- 
clusions of universal application. Many of them 
bear out the main shibboleths of production 
economics of the type taught earlier by such 
Americans as John Bates Clark. Here the author 
shies violently from current Keynesian theory 
that money, not oats, makes the mare go. 
Among these shibboleths the reviewer rejects 
the first part of Fourastié’s conclusion (p. 238), 
in which he claims that the Soviets discovered 
about 1925 and the Americans only in 1935 that 
the “preponderant and dominant factor” in 
economic evolution and technical progress has 
been and is “the productivity of labor.’’ He 
agrees with him that labor productivity is the 


preponderant factor in wages, rents, profit, 
value of capital, and the form of economic social 
organization, but he knows that this was a fun- 
damental tenet of American intellectual culture 
long before anyone imagined that the Soviets 
were going to replace the Romanoff dynasty. 

In the reviewer’s opinion Fourastié under- 
estimates the significance of the earlier studies 
by D’Avenel, which are basic to, and strangely 
like, those of Fourastié in many fundamental 
conclusions. He makes no reference to the stud- 
ies of J. E. Thorold Rogers, which seems strange. 
On page 241, his reference to cyclical philoso- 
phers of history—“Huxley, Mauriac, Duhamel, 
Sartre’’—seems almost ungarbed when it is said 
in the generation of Spengler, Toynbee, and 
Sorokin. The basic materials dealing with 
Fourastié’s thesis, compiled and annotated by 
Faith Williams and Carle C. Zimmerman, of the 
United States, are also not included in the Bibli- 
ography. As a matter of fact, the subheading 
“Livres Anglo-Saxons” includes only two refer- 
ences, neither of which is significant. Finally, 
the author’s treatment of the class structure and 
its relations to machinisme is unsatisfactory. 
Attention could be called to the poor paper on 
which this volume is printed as against that of 
the editions of D’Avenel. Possibly, as our niveau 
de vie improves under machinisme, our genre de 
vie puts our basic scientific work more and 
more on a starvation diet! 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 


India and New Order: An Essay on Human 
Planning. By Sris CHANDRA CHATTERJEE. 
Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1949. Pp. 
xvii+178+6. Rs. 10. 


In recent years—especially since Indian in- 
dependence—a plethora of books has appeared 
with proposals for various techniques for guid- 
ing India’s future development. This volume 
by Chatterjee, a civil engineer and planning 
expert, proposes the “‘proper’”’ methods for di- 
recting India’s architectural and physical 
growth. 

That the “true functional expression of a 
people”’ rests in her arts and architecture is the 
author’s thesis. “‘Their spiritual, philosophical 
beliefs are best expressed through this medium. 
While India must come abreast of modern 
trends in town-planning, sanitation, and com- 
mercial and industrial development, through the 
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presentation of her arts she will retain her indi- 
viduality as a people, and therefore, retain for 
the world those rare qualities of spiritual value 
which the onrush of industrialism has so seri- 
ously threatened”’ (p. 65). 

The author proceeds to discuss the impor- 
tance of the village as a pivot for the socioeco- 
nomic life of India from earliest times to the 
present (the 1941 census showed go per cent of 
her population living in villages). Since Indian 
tradition and Indian culture lie nestled in her 
villages, it follows for Chatterjee that ‘‘the re- 
generation of the Indian nation is inextricably 
bound up with the regeneration of its villages. 
Scientific planning, therefore should proceed 
from the village upwards” (p. 7). Western modes 
of planning, he finds, fall short of India’s needs. 
He seeks a blending of modern technology with 
Indian tradition. To this end Chatterjee sets up 
a scheme for a regional system of planning, with 
the village as the cellular unit of orientation. 

Very little in this book is directly sociological. 
It is essentially an essay on planning policy and 
a plea for governmental support of such a policy. 
It does, however, reinforce this reviewer’s ob- 
servation of the fiery strength of nationalistic 
fervor that permeates the publications coming 
out of India today and as such might be of in- 
terest to sociologists. 

JosEPu B. GITTLER 
Towa State College 


Caste: A Comparative Study. By A. M. Hocart. 
London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1950. Pp. 
XVI+157. I5S. 


Outside its very limited diffusion among cer- 
tain neighboring islands of the Pacific, the ques- 
tion arises as to whether the caste system exists 
in any part of the world outside India. A quick 
glance at Hocart’s book leads one to believe 
that here, at last, is a definitive demonstration 
that the caste system is found among many 
peoples independently of India. “The Indian 
caste system,”’ he asserts, “‘is not the isolated 
phenomenon it is often thought to be, but a 
species of a very widespread genus”’ (p. x). 

The disappointment, therefore, is acute when 
one comes to realize that the author is not pri- 
marily interested in caste but rather in the uni- 
versalization of a theory of kingship and its 
rites. Thus he approaches his subject from the 
point of view of feudalism, in postulating “that 
the caste system is a sacrificial organization, 
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that the aristocracy are feudal lords constantly 
involved in rites for which they require vassals 
or serfs, because some of these services involve 
pollution from which the lord must remain free” 
(p. 17). Furthermore, “castes are merely families 
to whom various offices in the ritual are assigned 
by heredity” (p. 20). 

Probably the inherent speciousness of these 
conclusions is clear enough; they typify the 
reasoning of the work at crucial points. The 
author, an anthropologist, lived in Ceylon, 
Fiji, and other Pacific islands. The social sys- 
tems in these areas differ significantly from that 
in India; yet he attempts no systematic com- 
parison of them. In sporadic identifications of 
the systems, however, surprising inferences are 
frequently drawn. For example, in discussing 
the social status of Fiji, the writer observes: 
“Each clan has its status, ‘its standing,’ as the 
Fijians put it; they belong to the same caste, as 
we should say in India’”’ (p. 79). And so, in this 
offhand manner, we have discovered a caste sys- 
tem in Fiji. Indeed, the assumption that castes 
exist in other countries is hardly more cogently 
demonstrated. 

Our author essays to refute both the racial 
and the ‘‘occupational”’ theory of caste. In doing 
so, however, he parodies the position of these 
theories. Moreover, there is considerable con- 
tradiction in the discussion of the place of occu- 
pation in the caste system. 

The falsity of conceiving the symbolic uses of 
color in the Vedic literature as designations of 
racial differences has been recognized; yet we 
know of no theorist who, ‘‘to be consistent,” 
would have to suppose “‘that some unknown red 
race had established itself on the throne, that 
white invaders assumed priestly functions, and 
that Mongolians took to farming and trade” 
(p. 28). 

Hocart’s theory takes its point of reference 
from an extremely early period in the develop- 
ment of human society, for it essays to fore- 
shadow both caste and casteless societies. In 
order possibly to satisfy the author’s preoccu- 
pation, the social system of Fiji becomes the 
norm in the explanation of the rise of the caste 
system of India. Thus: 


We can say that the caste system of India, Per- 
sia, Fiji, Samoa, and Tonga, and even the casteless 
system of modern Egypt is best explained as growing 
out of the society of which the main principles are 
perhaps best preserved in Fiji....It is a society 
headed by a king who is responsible for the life of 
the people... . In this task he requires the assist- 
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ance of various chieftains who are in charge of the 
various departments [p. 150]. 


This kingship theory is probably the least con- 
vincing of theories on caste. 

OLIVER C. Cox 
Lincoln University 


“Inter-Caste Tensions: A Survey under the 
Auspices of UNESCO.” By RADHAKAMAL 
MUKERJEE ef al. Lucknow, India: University 
of Lucknow, 1951. Pp. 108. 


Although we have considerable material on 
the .istory and general nature of the caste sys- 
tem of India, there are few empirical studies on 
intercaste behavior. For this reason, any survey 
which attempts to use modern sociological 
methods in describing caste relationships must 
be considered pioneering work. Faulty as this 
essay is, therefore, it nevertheless conveys a 
freshness and intimacy with Brahmanic culture 
that is unusual. 

The survey was undertaken as part of the 
UNESCO program of Social Tension Research 
during the fall of 1950 in six villages, rural in 
different degrees, and in the city of Kanpur, 
areas within the Uttar Pradesh (the United 
Provinces) in India. Of its seven chapters, the 
three first, by R. Mukerjee and B. Singh, at- 
tempt a generalized characterization of caste be- 
havior in its rural and urban milieu, while the 
findings in specific communities are presented 
in the later chapters by S. Misra, N. Kahn, 
S. Chandra, and B. Narayan. 

In every area the authors found caste preju- 
dice, social distance, discrimination, and un- 
touchability highly operative—with a tendency, 
however, to relaxation in the city, where occu- 
pational structure disrupts the occupational 
basis of the caste system. “In various sections 
of the factory all caste men work together” (p. 
82). Moreover, certain industrial operations are 
recognized to be very much at variance with 
the custom of untouchability. Thus: “All work- 
ers in the weaving sections [of the textile mills] 
have to put their mouth to the pipe and suck 
up the thread and then put it on the winding 
reels. All have to do it whether Brahman, 
Jaiswar, Lodha, Kori or Muslim”? (p. 83). 

The “tensions” discussed are largely those 
involved in minor social adjustments among the 
castes. Nowhere has there been discovered any 
organized threat to the system itself. The sur- 
vey concludes that “even though dissatisfaction 


or antipathy has been felt by lower caste groups 
toward the higher ones, no concerted effort has 
ever been made by the lower caste groups to 
break away from its parental body” (p. 90). The 
stronghold of caste discrimination and preju- 
dice, of course, centers among the Brahmans; 
but it is extremely difficult to liquidate Brah- 
manic prerogatives and pretensions. The lower 
castes themselves are effectively divided by at- 
titudes and practices of social distance (p. 10), 
and, even if they could conceivably give up their 
differences in the interest of a common aggres- 
sion toward the Brahmans, the intermediate 
castes would necessarily stand in their way as 
a dissipating foil. 

In one of the villages studied, Sonwarsa, a 
hostile movement mainly among the Chamars, a 
lower caste, appears to be afoot against their 
Brahman landlords. There are reactions against 
low wages, against exclusion from the village 
panchayat, against discrimination at the water 
well, and so on. However, only minor social re- 
forms are envisaged. The survey does not reveal 
any revolutionary ideology. 

The authors themselves seem to approve of 
the social awakening of the lower castes, but 
they do not indicate precisely to what extent, if 
at all, the caste system itself is at stake or, in- 
deed, whether the system should finally be 
abolished, wholly or in part. There are many 
awkward formulations, especially in the first 
three chapters. Among them the following may 
be familiar: “In the U.S.A., in the Deep South 
fairly well-marked class groups are discernible 
within the Negro caste, as pointed out by Lloyd 
Warner. Thus there are two different kinds of 
social stratification among the Negroes, viz., 
class and caste systems, which are in conflict 
with each other” (pp. 15-16). 

Particularly amateurish is the handling of 
the statistical data: misleading percentages, 
such as references to single items as 100 per cent; 
frequent injections of tables into the discussion 
without analysis; and abortive attempts to de- 
velop equations of social distance as simple rec- 
tilinear functions of economic and caste situa- 
tion. Apparently, the prestige of “mathematics” 
prompted such subversions of thought as the 
following: “Congruency of castes and occupa- 
tion is not true mathematically and no caste out 
of the 34 that were covered by the present sur- 
vey furnishes or hinders mobility in any direc- 
tion through its collective will as expressed in 
panchayat rules” (p. 35). This survey, at any 
rate, will probably be taken as a guide to what 
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is possible in future field studies of the caste 
system. 

OLIVER C. Cox 
Lincoln University 


The Affairs of a Tribe: A Study in Tribal Dy- 
namics. By DHIRENDRA N. Majumpar. 
Lucknow, India: Universal Publisher, Ltd., 
1950, for the Ethnographic and Folk Culture 
Society, United Provinces. Pp. xxvi+367. 
Rs. 23/8. 


This book continues Dr. Majumdar’s docu- 
mentation of “cultural dynamics” among the 
Munda-speaking Ho peoples of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau in northern India which he be- 
gan in a monograph A Tribe in Transition 
(1937). Much new ethnographic material on 
traditional Ho culture fills out the standard 
categories—social organization, law, religion, 
etc.—and there are delineations of the further 
impact of “modern civilization” upon these 
hitherto isolated village groups. The Hos today 
not only migrate widely over northern India for 
employment but also have come under the in- 
fluence at home of mining and other industrial 
development (large iron and other mineral de- 
posits have come tc light in their area), with re- 
sulting ‘‘tremendous inroads into the sanctity 
of tribal life.” 

Dr. Majumdar, of the Anthropological 
Laboratory, Lucknow University, used his 
graduate students to help collect and check the 
field data, and the work is one more reminder 
of the enthusiasm and academic creativity of 
the still small group of professional social 
scientists in India. The author, besides already 
having produced nine books and a number of 
papers on Indian racial and cultural problems in 
general and on some of the small “tribal” 
groups in northern India (e.g., “The Criminal 
Tribes,” in his The Fortunes of Primitive Tribes), 
has been editor or coeditor of several symposia 
and also two anthropological journals (Eastern 
Anthropologist, Man in India). Starting with the 
older ethnological tradition which led to a 
Cambridge doctorate, he came strongly under 
the influence of Malinowski’s “functionalism,”’ 
and the London School’s social anthropology 
still tends to provide the main methodological 
set for his work. Yet he is also well aware of the 
American moderns, and in this and other recent 
works are scattered comments relating not only 
to the various psychological approaches in cul- 
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tural anthropology but also to Sheldon’s body. 
type hypotheses, Hooton’s criminological stud- 
ies, and other current interests in anthropology 
and related fields. He is also not afraid to strike 
out on his own, as have Mukerjee and other 
Indian scholars. In a summary chapter of his 
Fortunes of Primitive Tribes he blocked out a 
theoretical approach to culture as a “socia 
vigilance schema built of conscious and uncon- 
scious factors’ which is variously “unitary” or 
“theterogeneous,’’ according to whether the so- 
ciety is in a state of cultural stability or change. 

In the Introduction to this book the author 
offers a useful brief critique of “acculturation” 
theory, and also a larger conceptual scheme, 
summarized in the formula B = K = fMARC, in 
which M is man, A area, R resources, C co- 
operation. Together they form “an interde- 
pendent functional unit,” providing B, the “‘base 
of a culture,’ and K, the “resultant” of the 
interplay of variable and dynamic factors. Such 
grand schemes, which perennially rear up in 
this country like bomb bursts to disturb and 
contaminate the slow theoretical work of peace- 
ful specialists in their own well-fenced disci- 
plines, probably have their usefulness. But the 
book will serve best the purposes of those who 
wish to examine carefully gathered case materi- 
als on traditional Indian village life and its con- 
temporary modification: the impact of urban in- 
fluences, the changing social structure, the 
manipulation of religious tradition to offer new ' 
certainties in the face of new insecurities, the 
aspirations of youth toward autonomy, the ap- 
plication of newer governmental policies. The 
book is well illustrated with photographs, dia- 
grams, and maps. 

Majumdar reports, unhappily, that no longer 
can he find “‘an innocent crowd in the villages, 
eager to respond to his queries, or willing to 
talk about their customs... the people have 
become sophisticated, intolerant of strangers, 
and suspicious of other people.’’ Soon, doubt- 
less, the foot of the Gallop poll representative 
will be in their doorways. 


FEettx M. KEESING 
Stanford University 


Life in a Mexican Village: Tepoztlan Restudied. 
By Oscar LEwiIs. With drawings by ALBERTO 
BELTRAN. Urbana: University of [Illinois 
Press, 1951. Pp. xxvii+512. $5.00. 


If this monograph had no reference to Robert 
Redfield’s well-known work, it would stand by 
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itself as a carefully conceived, thoroughly exe- 
cuted, well-reported piece of ethnological re- 
search. The methodology “combines the his- 
torical, functional and configurational points of 
view” (p. xx). While Lewis avoids the popular 
“basic personality structure,” he utilizes the 
Rorschach and other psychological tests. The 
studyis heavily statistical, quantitative ““wherev- 
er possible”’ (p. xiv), and treats topics Redfield 
merely touched upon, such as demography, the 
land problem, systems of agriculture, the distri- 
bution of wealth, standards of living, politics 
and local government, the life-cycle of the indi- 
vidual, and interpersonal relations. 

Conceived originally as a pilot study to aid 
agencies in Latin America and as a personality 
study based on Redfield’s materials, it evolved 
into a restudy, with more time, personnel, in- 
formants, and another viewpoint than Red- 
field’s. From their works, Lewis and Redfield 
are different men. Redfield enumerates little; 
Lewis much. Redfield’s formulation of pattern 
and process is Cooley doing ethnology; Lewis is 
Lundbergian. 

Redfield’s “errors” are cited throughout. 
Los tontos and los correctos are not conceived by 
Tepoztecans as “designations of social classes, 
in the sense used by Redfield, nor did they 
twenty years ago”’ (p. 430). Lewis’ own formu- 
lations on wealth differences, his families ranked 
according to a scale (using one point for every 
hundred pesos of sale value, production value 
or both [pp. 173 ff.]), tells us, for example, that 
young married men and widows may possess 
zero value on the scale but does not tell us the 
status (treated elsewhere) of the propertyless 
son of a cacique. One wonders whether, on a 
more “qualitative,” equally conceptualized, but 
not necessarily arithmetized basis, wealth and 
status might not be related so that more “under- 
standing’ would be afforded. 

The treatment of the social economics is ex- 
cellent; the material on population, family 
budgets, land tenure, is brilliant; and the abun- 
dant historical material, perhaps generated by 
Redfield’s work, is nicely interlarded with it and 
observational material. But one wonders wheth- 
er the frequent “‘factoring-out,”’ and then recon- 
stituting of factors, may not distort the ethno- 
graphic material as much as does Redfield’s im- 
puted imposition of homogeneity and integra- 
tion, in a society and culture which Lewis has 
found essentially individualistic and unco-op- 
erative. This final finding, by the way, is bol- 
stered by the Rorschach interpretations of 


Theodora M. Abel and Renata A. Calabresi. 

The latter part of the book, much more 
qualitative than the first, portrays and anaiyzes 
the life-cycle more fully than would a conven- 
tional monograph, and does so without sullying 
the treatment by dogma on character etiology. 
One wonders about ethnological sensitivity, 
however, when he reads that informants were 
reluctant to discuss intimate marital relations 
(p. 325) and wishes for more demonstration and 
quantitative treatment when he learns that 
ideal patterns of husband and wife roles are 
“social fictions” (p. 319). 

How does Lewis reconcile the statement that 
most attitudes toward sex are “prudish” and 
“in accord with Catholic tradition” and that 
courtship is “always cautious, seldom impulsive 
or passionate” (p. 290) with the statement that 
in “1942 and 1943 fifty per cent of all marriages 
began as elopements” (p. 407)? 

While this reviewer cannot quarrel with 
Lewis’ critique of Redfield’s ethnography or 
folk-urban hypothesis, the manner is question- 
able: the formulations throughout the book and 
in its textual body seem to magnify differences 
which could have been more effectively expressed 
by understatement in footnotes. Sol Tax’s stric- 
tures, for example, with which Redfield is at- 
tacked as if they were newly discovered, are 
discussed by Redfield in his Folk Culture in 
Yucatdn. Perhaps this has something to do with 
Redfield’s dust-cover reconsmendation of the 
book in which Lewis is praised for deepening the 
sketch of Tepoztlan and for putting before 
“other students my errors and his own [my 
italics, N. D. H.] in a context of intelligent dis- 
cussion.” The book is dedicated to Redfield. 

Where Lewis regards Redfield’s conception 
of culture as lacking “behavioral emphasis,” in 
a footnote, Redfield identifies culture “with the 
extent to which conventionalized behavior of 
members of the society is for all the same” 
(op. cit., p. 132). 

The book contains a number of appendixes. 
Edgar Anderson writes several pages on an in- 
tensive survey of maize in Tepoztlan. Florencia 
Muller analyzes the ceramic sequence there. An 
original document in Spanish illustrates the sort 
of sources used historically. There is an anno- 
tated calendar of fiestas. Twenty-seven pages are 
devoted to a presentation of sample Rorschach 
protocols. An appendix briefly describes chil- 
dren’s games in the village. The drawings by 
Beltran are attractive; the format is inviting; 
the Index satisfactory. 
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This is a rewarding book which, as its author 
indicates, is ‘not . . . presented as the synthesis 
of Mexico but rather one synthesis” (p. xxvii). 
In the quality of interpersonal relationships, in 
the operation of the family and the family struc- 
ture, in many ways as Lewis describes it, it is 
very different from other syntheses. 


NorMAN D. HUMPHREY 
Wayne University 


Religion among the Primitives. By WILLIAM J. 
GoobE. With an Introduction by K1ncsLEYy 
Davis. Glencoe, IIl].: Free Press, 1951. Pp. 
321. $5.00. 


The title of this book is misleading, since it 
deals with only five peoples, selected because 
one or more detailed anthropological accounts 
of each one were available. Nevertheless, it 
represents a great deal of patient labor. Several 
important sources are neglected, but the Bibli- 
ography lists about two hundred and fifty books, 
while the citations and footnotes take up forty- 
seven pages with over eight hundred references. 

The body of the work is a discussion of three 
aspects of life: economics, politics, and family 
relations, to each of which two chapters are 
devoted. The relation of religion to each of 
these three is set forth in detail for each of five 
societies located in West Africa, Polynesia, 
Melanesia, Australia, and southwestern United 
States. Brief generalizations follow each of the 
three sections. 

On economics the author finds that “primi- 
tive” man is not occupied merely in a rude 
struggle for existence but that he gives much 
effort and “wealth” to religious activities. He 
draws upon a great body of knowledge about 
fishing, canoe-building, irrigation, and the rest, 
and, moreover, he gives gifts to relatives and 
others. The author finds that religious ‘‘sys- 
tems’”’ motivate economic activity, though not 
always in the most efficient way. 

The political system of each of the five peo- 
ples receives detailed treatment, ending with 
the conclusicn that religion gives support to the 
political. Society, he insists, is not a mere ag- 
gregation of hypothetical individuals but is a 
cultural emergent. 

The family life of each of the five tribes is set 
forth in detail, and the conclusion is reached 
that religion is very closely related to family 
life and to the kinship structure. In particular, 
the socialization of children involves a religious 
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ritual, and the creation of a new family is sup- 
ported by, and in turn supports, the religious 
structure. 

These accounts are preceded by a chapter on 
a “theory of religious action,” which is set forth 
in eleven numbered propositions but which can 
be given in a condensed summary. Human s0- 
cieties distinguish between sacred and secular 
and have specific cult training, since conformity 
with religious prescriptions gives support for 
other values. Religious practitioners have cer- 
tain advantages. The gods are not always like 
men but are always conceived in social terms. 
There is a body of religious belief, but religion 
always demands action. Finally, magic and re- 
ligion merge into each other in a continuum. 
These are the main points in the theory. 

The writing is free from the jargon that mars 
so much of sociological writing, but the author 
does lapse into writing ‘“groupal,’’ “actional,” 
and “‘judgmental,”’ and not by oversight, since 
they are perpetrated repeatedly. 

The word “primitive’”’ is used throughout for 
want of an acceptable word, as he acknowledges, 
but it leads him to write ‘modern primitives” 
in one place, which is almost like saying “young 
old people.’ An agreed term has not appeared, 
but we no longer write “savage” or “nature 
people.” Of course, they are primitive in no 
sense whatever, and the term is fast disappear- 
ing. It has become increasingly clear that the 
possession of written records is perhaps the es- 
sential differentia between civilized man and 
the once-called “‘primitives.’’ The author com- 
pares and contrasts on occasion the primitives 
with “urban peoples,’”’ but this obscures a funda- 
mental fact and blurs an important distinction. 
If we designate the Polynesian tribe as “pre- 
literate”’ and the modern urban as literate, we 
have left a convenient term, “illiterate,’’ which 
applies to the peasants or folk, who are in a 
very different case from either of the other two. 
For the illiterate is in a certain contact with the 
learned, though he cannot read, and this wheth- 
er in Germany, China, or India. He cannot read 
the sacred books, but his priest tells him some- 
thing of what is written there. 

Pre-literates, on the other hand, have no 
written records, no history, no fixed doctrines, no 
theology. History is written history, and history 
is the memory of a people—but the pre-literates 
have no history, and their legends change and 
grow and even fade and disappear. They have 
their rituals, but the explanatory legends and 
myths have none of the force or authority of 
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written doctrines. Terminology is, of course, de- 
termined by usage, and we can expect the most 
convenient term to prevail. Incidentally, the 
term “preliterate’’ is used on the jacket of this 
book to advertise the work of Radcliffe-Brown 
on the Andamans. 

The value of a book of this sort is, of course, 
dependent on the accuracy of the sources of in- 
formation. Great gain in this respect has come 
since Spencer, Durkheim, and Sumner had to 
depend on travelers’ tales and the chance re- 
ports of missionaries. A generation ago our an- 
thropologists went to the field and began to 
study intensively and to record their findings. 
This is a great gain, but it still leaves much to 
be desired. A residence of a few weeks or a few 
months, speaking English or French or a jargon 
“pidgin,” has given us valuable material but 
leaves much to be desired. When our scholars 
are able to spend years enough to enable them 
to acquire a perfect command of the language 
and to feel themselves into the native concep- 
tions of life and the world, we shall be able to 
correct many current misconceptions. Perhaps 
natives of these tribes can, before too long, be 
given a university education and, returning to 
the field, find what we seek. Already there are 
many graduates of Oxford and Cambridge in the 
Gold Coast and elsewhere, so that it may hap- 
pen earlier than we think. 

Meanwhile, we must exercise our critical 
faculty as best we can. Marco Polo found an 
emperor and a pope in nearly every land he 
visited. We do not go so far, but our students 
sometimes try to discover creeds and doctrines 
where it is doubtful whether these exist. Paul 
Radin secured from a Winnebago the origin 
myth, but later reproached his informant with 
giving a mere fraction of the story. The reply 
was that Radin had paid only enough money 
for the short one and that he could have had the 
long one, had he bargained for it. The two dif- 
fered, but that was a matter of no consequence. 
Professor Goode is puzzled at some of the incon- 
sistencies in the accounts of the pantheon, but 
this does not concern the people who tell the 
story. The myth may be sacred; it is rarely, if 
ever, fixed. 

A sort of linguistic or semantic ethnocentrism 
is very natural. We have fairly well-defined 
concepts of religion and of magic. The pre-liter- 
ates lack both concepts. When the student 
wishes to find which is magic and which is re- 
ligion, he is trying to make a distinction foreign 
to the life he is studying. Goode rightly con- 


cludes that these two shade off into each other. 

The genius of the English language makes it 
easy to appear to reify an abstract noun without 
so intending. Religion is not a thing, religion is 
not a force, religion does not do anything either 
to the worker, the ruler, or the head of the 
family. But some actions and some utterances 
have a quality which we recognize as religious, 
having to do with sacred things and actions. It 
is not easy to avoid saying what is not intend- 
ed, and much care is needed if one is to be wholly 
accurate. Did our idiom permit, it would be well 
to make the noun into an adverb and describe 
how and when men act religiously. 

The concluding chapter reveals a moral 
earnestness rare in a scientific discussion. The 
author feels that we are lost, that the “poignant, 
damaging, grim, dogged consciousness of alone- 
ness will persist into the future.’’ He therefore 
feels that he is unable to tell us which religion 
is better or whether religion in general is good. 
Nor can he tell us whether there is an ultimate 
reality to which these ideas refer. Similarly, the 
origin of religion is felt to be beyond the realm 
of ascertainable fact. A hope is expressed that 
the scientist may some day provide the facts to 
help to teach the prophet whose guidance we 
await. 

Much could be said and whole libraries have 
been written on the relation of religion and 
science, and this is not the place to review the 
arguments. Very few scientific books raise the 
question, at least books on sociology; but one 
does not feel unsympathetic with an author who 
can remain so admirably objective at the same 
time that his emotions are so deeply involved. 


ELLswortH Faris 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


The Negro and the Communist Party. By 
Witson REcorD. Chapel Hill, N.C.: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1951. Pp. 
x+340. $3.50. 


This book is the definitive work on a subject 
of current interest. The author, a professional 
sociologist with wide experience in the labor 
movement, has done an impressive amount of 
research into published and _ unpublished 
sources not always readily accessible. The ma- 
terial has been expertly sifted and analyzed and 
is presented in a clear, straightforward, and in- 
teresting manner. Since it is written for a non- 
professional audience, there is very little techni- 
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cal language in the book, but sociological con- 
cepts are implicit in its design and execution. It 
is an analytical history of the way in which an 
attempt was made to recruit and manipulate 
Negro Americans by a political sect, ambitious 
of becoming a revolutionary party, which al- 
ways subordinated its activities to the impera- 
tives of Soviet foreign policy. 

The work reflects the meticulous care of a 
disciplined scholar working with emotionally 
loaded material. He makes explicit his own 
democratically oriented value-judgments, while 
maintaining scientific detachment of a high 
order. 

Record has posed a central problem in this 
book, viz., “Why has the Communist Party 
failed to secure the adherence of any significant 
number of Negro Americans?”’ He presents his 
own answer in the last chapter, stating that the 
primary factors have been skepticism over the 
twists and turns of the “Party line’ on the 
Negro question and the devotion of Negroes 
to the ideals of American democracy. One could 
raise the question whether such a conclusion 
does not overstress rationalistic and “idealistic” 
motivations. One reason for what strikes this 
reviewer as unwarranted stress on these two fac- 
tors may lie in the nature of the basic data with 
which Record worked—the verbal and non- 
verbal behavior of leaders. To understand the 
actions of “‘the masses’ demands a wide range 
of autobiographical and interview material re- 
flecting attitudes toward and experiences with 
the Communist movement, including docu- 
ments from rank-and-file ex-Communists. Such 
material is extremely difficult to secure. 

The author makes only modest claims for his 
study, recognizing the existence of unexplored 
areas. For instance, he states, when discussing 
the indirect influence of the Communist party 
on patterns of interracial activity, “It remains 
for some competent political sociologist to in- 
quire into the matter in systematic fashion”’ 
(pp. 304-5). It is to be hoped that, if the climate 
of opinion ever permits, he will turn his own 
competent hand not only to this problem but 
also to the highly relevant one of what social 
and personality types joined, quit, stayed, and 
stayed out. As the book stands, it is a significant 
contribution in the realm of the history of ideas 
and of the analysis of thought-styles among in- 
tellectuals and associational functionaries. It 
contributes, too, to the growing body of litera- 
ture on propaganda techniques. As a study of 
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the interplay between Negro protest groups and 
the pressure from the left it is unequaled. 


St. CLAIR DRAKE 
Roosevelt College 


Culture in Crisis: A Study of the Hopi Indians, 
By Laura THompson. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1950. Pp. xxiv-+221. $4.00. 


This volume summarizes in part the studies 
on the Hopi Indians begun in 1941 when Harold 
Ickes was secretary of the Department of the 
Interior, John Collier was Indian commissioner, 
and Willard W. Beatty was director of Indian 
education. They were undertaken under the 
joint sponsorship of the United States Office of 
Indian Affairs and the Committee on Human 
Development of the University of Chicago. 

The aim of these projects was to discover 
means of increasing the effectiveness of the In- 
dian service in improving Indian welfare and 
encouraging responsible loca] autonomy. Their 
significance was thought to be threefold: the 
findings would serve as a guide and an aid to 
those who formulate policy for the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs; they might serve to 
throw light on similar administrative problems 
of cultural minorities in other areas of the world; 
and they would advance social-science theory 
and methodology. 

Because of the complexity of the problem, it 
was felt that the knowledge and skills of the 
various disciplines were necessary if a real un- 
derstanding of the situation was to be achieved. 
Consequently, numerous phases of the projects 
were undertaken by experts in the fields of an- 
thropology, psychiatry, sociology, psychology, 
education, linguistics, public administration, 
and ecology. These were co-ordinated by Laura 
Thompson, of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
with the help of a large advisory staff. 

Unquestionably, the work fulfils its initial 
purpose. Significant data did emerge which were 
needed to achieve any program goals of the 
Indian service. The data are carefully analyzed 
and interpreted in simple language, free, for the 
most part, of the social-science jargon that is s0 
distasteful to other people. The question which 
inevitably arises in the mind of the reader is to 
what degree our administrators and, beyond 
them, members of Congress would accept the 
basic values inherent in the suggestions for the 
development of an Indian program. For in- 
stance, it was found that several of the Christian 
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missions acted to disintegrate tribal social organ- 
ization, and to disturb personalities. It is sug- 
gested that the Indians be encouraged to main- 
tain their own religious customs along with the 
newer Christian practices. To the social scien- 
tist this makes a great deal of sense and is readi- 
ly acceptable. But would it, however, make 
sense to the Christian mission boards? This is a 
problem for all social scientists who find them- 
selves engaged in “action-research.” 

That this type of study has tremendous sig- 
nificance for organizations like the United Na- 
tions and for our own State Department, en- 
gaged as it is in the Point Four program, can 
be readily accepted. Indeed, it is difficult to see 
how any program can be successfully set up 
without similar research techniques to throw 
light on peoples and their culture before insti- 
tuting major changes in their age-long patterns 
of life. There, again, the difficulty of breaking 
down the weight of resistance to the findings of 
social science must be met. 

The efficacy and inherent value of groups of 
social scientists working together for the under- 
standing and solution of problems is certainly 
recognized by sociologists. The trend in this di- 
rection in the last ten years is indication enough 
that most are more than willing to do research 
work collaboratively. It is difficult for this re- 
viewer, however, to discover what new method- 
ology was formulated in these studies. The re- 
ports of the various phases of Hopi life were uni- 
formly excellent and seemingly sound. The 
chapter devoted to the psychological aspect of 
the studies was of extreme interest. 

This volume should attract wide attention 
not only among those with special interest in 
the Hopi. Sociologists will find it a rewarding 
and stimulating book. It serves to indicate that 
much of sociological theory on social change is 
basically sound and fruitful. 


JosErH B. GITTLER 
Towa State College 


The Religion of China: Confucianism and Tao- 
ism. By Max WEBER. Translated and edited 
by Hans H. Gertu. Glencoe, IIll.: Free 
Press, 1951. Pp. xi+308. $4.50. 


Among all the academic studies of the tra- 
ditional society of China which so far the re- 
viewer has had opportunity to investigate in 
both Chinese and English publications, it must 
be said that Max Weber’s Confucianism and 
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Taoism, or, as entitled in its English transla- 
tion, The Religion of China, is one of the most 
brilliant and illuminating. It deserves strong 
recommendation and wide reading. The addi- 
tion of this authoritative work, in an excellent 
translation, to the English literature on China 
comes at a moment when an understanding of 
China is urgently needed. 

It is easy to criticize Weber for not utilizing 
the best representative sources of information 
to work with and, therefore, for committing 
certain errors in presenting his data. However, 
these defects seem to have bothered him little. 
As a rule, Chinese scholars who, imbued with 
and fond of their own age-long cultural heritage, 
have been interested in the social problems of 
history and cf present-day China are generally 
handicapped by the paucity of materials, and 
their views are inevitably circumscribed. On the 
other hand, the shortcoming of Western social 
scientists and Sinologists is the fact that their 
background often prevents them from easily 
penetrating the thick mist of particularism of 
the Chinese culture. In spite of the difficulties, 
however, Max Weber has with unusual erudi- 
tion and eloquence created a convincing picture. 
This study indicates clearly how the compara- 
tive method can be used to yield fruitful and 
scientific results. 

One point which merits special mention and 
concurs with the findings of Chinese modern 
scholars is that “the further back one goes in 
history the more similar the Chinese and Chi- 
nese culture appear to what is found in the 
Occident” (p. 231). What has made the people 
and their culture definitely Chinese was the 
adoption of Confucianism as the only authorized 
state religion in the second century before the 
Christian Era and its development henceforth, 
which has persisted with only minor changes in 
the different dynasties throughout the past two 
millenniums. Weber addressed himself to the 
task of a thorough scrutiny of this pattern. 

The kernel question of this book is: Why has 
capitalism never come to China? This is the 
more puzzling because Confucianism presents 
the secular rationalism which Weber considers 
the essential element in the development of 
modern capitalism in the West. The answer lies, 
as Weber aptly saw it, in the peculiar nature of 
Confucian philosophy, upon which the founda- 
tion of Chinese society rests. The central theme 
of Confucian teaching is piety and propriety, 
both of which are to be strengthened by an 
ancestor-worship cult. Despite its emphasis on 
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worldliness and matter-of-factness, Confucian- 
ism carries with it deep-seated traditionalism 
and mysticism. That ancestor-worship rein- 
forces traditions and places the young in the 
hands of the aged in the sib or clan organization 
is readily understandable. Mysticism, coupled 
with the rationalization of empirical knowledge 
and craft, notably astrology, geomancy, and 
pharmacology, has actually ruled out any pos- 
sibility of innovation in the social system or of 
the development of natural science and has 
consequently held the patrimonial state firmly 
stagnant. 

Weber’s brilliance is demonstrated in his 
analysis of China’s traditional social structure. 
Historically, the central monarch was regarded 
as enjoying the mandate of heaven and as hold- 
ing charisma: a position comparable to that of 
the supreme pontiff of the Roman Catholic 
church. This holds true to a lesser degree of the 
Confucian literati, who, having passed the vari- 
ous examinations, served en bloc as the emper- 
or’s administrators and board of advisers. The 
routinization of the functions of this ruling 
hierarchy has, since the first emperor of Ch’in, 
in the last quarter of the third century B.c., es- 
tablished a gigantic structure of bureaucracy. 
The literati, trained as aspirants to office, 
worked out an examination system to recruit 
new members for the bureaucracy and have, in 
fact, monopolized the state prebends. In order 
to safeguard their vested interests, they have 
from time to time fought hard to check the de- 
velopment of large landlordism, to protect the 
peasants in the pursuit of agricultural produc- 
tion, and to keep down sultanism in the palace, 
which would jeopardize their status. 

In China the national economy in general 
and the taxation system in particular—the lat- 
ter constituting the source of office prebends— 
have been so arranged that any change of the 
established traditions in the direction of politi- 
cal innovation and reform would immediately 
endanger the incomes of the incumbent func- 
tionaries. Change always provoked their op- 
position and sabotage. “Only military conquest 
of the country,” concluded Weber, ‘‘or success- 
ful military or religious revolutions could shat- 
ter the firm structure of prebendary interests, 
thus creating completely new power distribu- 
tions and in turn new economic conditions” 
(p. 61). Perhaps this is what has happened in 
China today. 

Confucianism and Taoism, following the pat- 
tern of Weber’s thinking, which, contrary to 


that of Karl Marx, takes ideas rather than ma- 
terial circumstances as the motivation and de- 
termining force in bringing about social stagna- 
tion and change, deals not only with China’s 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy but with all aspects 
of her social life. Those who are well acquainted 
with the problems of traditional China will 
be astonished by Weber’s magnificent organiz- 
ing power in the handling and synthesizing of an 
enormous amount of material and by his genius 
with the pen. All the hitherto stubborn and 
somewhat contradictory documents have yield- 
ed under his hand and fitted into his conceptual 
framework. In accepting Weber’s views of tra- 
ditional China, one is in a much better position 
to understand how this patrimonial state has 
disintegrated in less than a century and also 
to appraise what the present political change 
may mean to the Occident. 

SHu-CHING LEE 
Chicago, Illinois 


Soviet Imperialism. By ERNEST Day CARMAN. 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1950. Pp. 175. $3.25. 

Mr. Carman tells us that before 1939 “the 
USSR not only respected the territorial in- 
tegrity of bordering governments, but on July 
4, 1933, went one step further. It guaranteed 
the borders of these states against aggression.” 
The definition of “aggression” left nothing to 
be desired. 

The change came when the U.S.S.R. re- 
jected the proposals of its associates in the 
League of Nations (an organization which 
Carman omits to mention) and concluded a 
treaty with Germany. Soviet Imperialism de- 
scribes in detail the policy of aggrandizement 
which took the place of collective security. The 
relevant facts are stated clearly and methodi- 
cally. 

Perhaps it would be unfair to expect a book 
of this character to explain the change which it 
describes. The U.S.S.R. may have lost any faith 
that it ever placed in collective security and may 
have decided that security must be sought 
through power alone. Or an opportunity may 
have appeared of realizing aims which had never 
really been abandoned and which were indeed 
the traditional aims of Russia: possession of the 
Heartland and access to the warm seas. Or a 
sudden and corrupting temptation may have 
presented itself and have turned the heads of 
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Russia’s statesmen. Expansion, as Carman 
shows, was easy enough to justify. The promo- 
tion of world-wide communism is a version of 
manifest destiny. The liberation of subject 
peoples from foreign and capitalistic domination 
may require that communism should be estab- 
lished, and they should be in a position to defend 
themselves. Historic claims can be revived. Na- 
tionalities can be reunited. And, when all else 
fails, a fait accompli can be condoned by a plebi- 
scite. It is only expansion by others which is im- 
perialistic or aggressive. 

Carman takes a very gloomy view of the 
future. He says that there is a strong probability 
that “the Soviet peoples themselves actually 
consider their Government’s aggrandizement 
and aggression as just and right” and suggests 
that “further Soviet aggrandizement may well 
result in violent catastrophe for Western Civili- 
zation.”” But would not the outlook be even 
worse if the Soviet peoples were deliberate and 
hypocritical offenders? 

In general, the book is clearly written, but 
there are lapses, e.g., “‘credulity” is used for 
“credibility” (p. 152) and an “aggrandized 
state” describes not the U.S.S.R. but its victim. 


H. F. ANcus 
University of British Columbia 


Marriage Analysis: Foundations for Successful 
Family Life. By Harotp T. CHRISTENSEN. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1950. Pp. 
Vilit+ 510. $4.50. 

This textbook on family sociology is “di- 
rected toward the improvement of marriage”’ 
(p. 453). It is built on the assumption that 
“marriage and family life are good, that they 
are productive of things worth while” (p. v). 
The author proclaims the “need for a greater 
‘family-mindedness’ in society” (p. vi). 

With its emphasis upon techniques for the 
improvement of married life, this publication 
provides a useful college text for classes aimed 
at the needs of students not primarily sociolo- 
gists but interested in their own life-problems. 
It is written with apparent ease and enthusiasm, 
which makes it good reading for the uninitiated. 
The student of sociology will remain somewhat 
dissatisfied with lack of precision and consist- 
ency in the use of definitions; he will look in 
= for any historical perspectives on the prob- 
em. 

The author’s basic dilemma in dealing with 


contemporary family problems is shared with 
many other writers in the field. In making his 
position quite clear, he has contrived to demon- 
strate what the sociology of the family cannot 
do in the pursuit of family happiness. It detracts 
from his merit that this has not been his inten- 
tion. Yet, inasmuch as all teachers of the sociolo- 
gy of the family face the same difficulty, some 
remarks about this basic dilemma are in order. 

The author well realizes the relativity of 
family forms and the dependence of this social 
institution upon prevailing culture in general 
(p. 29). Nevertheless, he approaches the prob- 
lems of family disorganization as a superhistori- 
cal one. More conscious than other authors of 
what he is doing, he offers a satisfactory ra- 
tionale for his procedure. He refutes the alterna- 
tive of “asking for fundamental modifications 
in the marriage system,”’ and proposes “‘to ac- 
cept the system, and then to seek to save it by 
changing those personality and social factors 
which are regarded as responsible for the 
trouble” (p. 19). Under the circumstances, he 
helps his students to make the best of prevailing 
conditions. The family problem is posed as one 
of adjustment to the existing situation. The 
question remains whether the herculean task of 
improving family conditions in this country by 
individual adjustment can be achieved at all 
and whether social change will not override 
individual efforts through economic and other 
cultural reorientations more powerful than 
personal adjustment to the status quo. 

In his ever present challenge for improve- 
ment, the author cannot help concerning him- 
self with techniques for adjustment, with stand- 
ards of conduct to achieve better marriage rela- 
tions. Such techniques or standards of con- 
duct, however, cannot be conceived without 
some idea of what marriage ought to be. At this 
point, the sociologist’s relativism fades away 
and is replaced by value judgments which defy 
the scientific attitude to which the author has 
committed himself. 

That traditional rural family values, modi- 
fied by some recognition of the need for per- 
sonality development of wife and children, make 
their appearance at this juncture, need not sur- 
prise us. There are no other sanctioned values 
to choose from. It is regrettable, though, that 
the turbulent scene of family revaluation in the 
contemporary urban middle classes is passed by 
as a matter beyond sociological concern, or 
concern only in terms of deviant or at least 
conflict-producing behavior. 
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To be sure, desirable goals of marriage and 
family living are not explicitly borrowed from 
traditional example. The goal of improved mar- 
riage relations is fashioned by the author with- 
out historical reference; it is not formulated in 
reference to tradition but by a type of reasoning 
that appears logical, i.e., as superhistorically 
conclusive. What seems logical at first glance, 
however, reveals itself at closer inspection as 
faulty argument. As is customary in contem- 
porary family sociology, the author avails him- 
self in his definition of goals of either truisms, 
semantic maneuvers, or a use of contrasting 
dichotomies that leaves the student with only 
apparent information in his hands. 

The student is warned against “needless in- 
decision” in his love entanglements (p. 211). Of 
course! He is told that ‘madness in love is 
dangerous” (pp. 201-2). Of course! He learns 
the rather obvious truth that “the best condi- 
tions for mate selection are filled when young 
people have abundant opportunity for meeting 
a large variety of those of the opposite sex and 
are able to meet them under conditions that en- 
courage dating” (p. 251). Of course! He re- 
ceives lessons about the true meaning of love, 
and he is then told that “love does make sense” 
(p. 209). 

Nobody will doubt that ‘family-minded- 
ness’? makes a promising attribute in a prospec- 
tive marriage partner or that the “adjustability 
of families” makes for >djustment. The student 
is challenged to accept a “successful attitude” 
toward marriage (p. 312); a few lines later he 
is warned against overoptimism. The child is 
not to be spoiled, nor is it to be deprived of 
affection. For marriage, the student has to be 
willing to settle down; yet the marriage part- 
ners are not to take each other for granted 
(pp. 316-17). In mate selection the student is 
encouraged to use both his head and his heart; 
yet where one begins and the other ends is left 
somewhat in the dark. 

Needless to say, lack of precise information 
hides behind many of these statements. But 
we have, unfortunately, developed logical and 
semantic techniques of the above-mentioned 
kind to cover up white spots on the map of 
family sociology, instead of throwing upon them 
the beacon light of clear conceptual analysis. 
Against such a background of seeming informa- 
tion, we easily promote our own common sense, 
if not prejudice. 

The author is given to the promotion of an 
ideal of love that is so “mature” and free from 
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romantic distortions as to forestall communica- 
tion with the younger generation, which—for 
better or for worse in the climate of our urban- 
ized culture—is scarcely willing to accept that 
germ-free relationship espoused by the author. 
Even our middle-aged and aging couples, after 
having raised their children to occupational and 
emotional maturity, will hesitate to concede 
that their own relationship does not surpass in 
either passion or romance that of two room- 
mates in college. General validity for family 
cure-alls is hard to achieve. Yet the challenge 
to do something here and now forces us into 
premature generalizations. 

These critical remarks are only occasioned 
by the above-mentioned publication, which is 
not distinguished by any marked degree of 
originality but combines available information 
and current thought on the sociology of the 
family in a very readable manner. 


SVEND RIEMER 
University of Wisconsin 


Marriages and Families of University Graduates. 
By W. A. ANDERSON. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1950. Pp. xii+52. $1.00. 


Marriages and Families of University Graduates 
(Statistical Supplement). By W. A. ANDER- 
Son. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press. 
1950. Pp. vi+32. 


This monograph is a factual summary of cer- 
tain demographic-family information about 
fifteen hundred Cornell University graduates 
from the classes of 1919, 1920, and 1921. It is 
based on a brief questionnaire mailed to all per- 
sons on the alumni lists and returned by about 
four-fifths. The questionnaire covers chiefly 
present and past marital status, college back- 
ground of mates, and children born. The data 
are variously cross-tabulated in fifty-five tables, 
presented in the statistical supplement, and the 
monograph presents the observations to be 
drawn from the tables. The author does not at- 
tempt to interpret the findings or relate them to 
theory in sociology, nor does he explore relations 
beyond those ascertainable from simple per- 
centage analysis. 

The monograph will be primarily useful as 
a source of reference data, and for this it is ad- 
mirably suited. The descriptive generalizations 
all appear as paragraph headings, with clearly 
written statements of the supporting evidence 
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making up the text. Most of the findings are not 
new but are supportive of fairly widely recog- 
nized observations. Such well-known facts as 
late age of marriage for college graduates, the 
higher rate of marriage for college men and the 
lower marriage rate for college women in com- 
parison with noncollege populations, and that 
the number of children of the college population 
is insufficient to reproduce it are documented 
here. 

The most useful information from this study 
will probably be that concerning childbearing 
period and child spacing. In these areas there is 
less information already available, and the fact 
that nearly all respondents were over forty- 
five years of age means that the data cover the 
entire potential childbearing span of the re- 
spondents. The inverse relation between age at 
marriage and size of family, the brief duration 
of the usual childbearing period, the increasing 
time interval between successive births, the in- 
verse relationship between family size and time 
interval between children, and the failure of de- 
liberate attempts at child spacing to affect 
actual child-spacing patterns are well docu- 
mented. 

The report is a model of systematic presenta- 
tion, and the only criticisms which seem justified 
relate to the author’s limited aspirations. The 
data collected have been exhaustively examined, 
but it seems that so brief a questionnaire could 
easily have been augmented without seriously 
affecting the percentage of response. Further- 
more, there are many points at which the use of 
more complex statistical measures than mere 
percentages would have added considerably to 
the report. For example, the author suggests 
that length of interval between marriage and 
birth of the first child may be used to predict 
ultimate number of children, but he makes no 
effort to supply a prediction formula or a meas- 
ure of predictive power. Again, the author 
shows, by percentages, a relationship between 
age at marriage and family size, suggesting that 
late age of marriage of college graduates is a 
reason for small size of families. He makes no 
attempt, however, to introduce any statistical 
operation by which college data could be re- 
lated to noncollege data so as to measure the 
degree to which age of marriage could account 
for small size of the college family. 


Ratpu H. TURNER 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Rochester, the Flower City, 1855-1890. By 
Brake McKetvey. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xvii+407. $5.00. 


This is the second volume in a series of pub- 
lications concerned with the history of Roches- 
ter, New York. The first volume by the same 
author dealt with Rochester, the Water-Power 
City: 1812-1854, published in 1945. We are 
promised an additional volume on “Rochester, 
the City of Many Industries.” 

The sociologist envies the historian the op- 
portunity of taking to print a bulk of detailed 
information as it happens to be available. The 
reviewer confesses to have experienced spells of 
boredom in trying to absorb data in their 
chronological sequence, the significance of which 
is pointed out by the city historian only in terms 
of common-sense commentary. As the reading 
progresses from chapter to chapter, it will ap- 
pear as if the historian had been guided in his 
discourse by a filing system of worth-while in- 
formation consisting of vital statistics, news- 
paper commentary, histories of different eco- 
nomic enterprises, unions, voluntary associa- 
tions, and municipal institutions. The task of 
organizing this vast material in such a manner 
as to bear on sociological generalizations is left 
to the reader. 

Once it is realized that the sociologist may 
feel invited to manipulate the information 
offered to answer questions derived from his sys- 
tematic framework, his regret turns to the cir- 
cumstance that very little comparable material 
is available for other cities in the United States. 
Not only is it impossible to draw generalizations 
from the record of one single case; other city 
histories use different sources of information 
and emphasize different aspects of urban his- 
tory, thus condemning to futility the task of 
arriving at a full and systematic account of 
urban history in the United States. 

Under the circumstances, either the sociolo- 
gist remains indebted to the historian for illus- 
trative materials which record some known 
trend or other generalizations in a concrete 
setting, i.e., related to other aspects of the 
situation ignored by the social scientist preoc- 
cupied with the isolation of specific data, or he 
will owe to the historian thanks for the sugges- 
tion of new possible hypotheses in areas of in- 
vestigation so far uncovered by scientific analy- 
sis. The Rochester study presents, indeed, a 
sourcebook of information, a challenge for fur- 
ther sociological penetration of the material. 
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Here are some of the contents of the Roches- 
ter study, the affirmation of which on the basis 
of general validity would have to be considered 
a contribution to our sociological literature. 

The assimilation of immigrating ethnic 
groups gradually replaces the Yankee culture 
of New England origin; it does not substitute 
German or Polish folk traits for pioneer virtues 
but fosters cosmopolitan attitudes dominating 
all aspects of urban culture in the United States. 

Municipal functions are enlarged by a 
gradual transfer of charitable activities from 
voluntary associations, whose funds give out, 
whose organization does not guarantee the re- 
quired continuity of service, or whose technical 
proficiency is subject to undesirable chance 
variations. This category encompasses such im- 
portant functions as poor relief, hospital fa- 
cilities, correctional and educational institu- 
tions, as well as the proverbial fire brigade. 

Neighborhood ties are gradually replaced by 
the attachment of individuals and families to 
voluntary associations. In this manner a more 
encompassing spirit of citizenship and com- 
munity participation gradually develops. 

Religious institutions seem to undergo 
changes closely related to the cosmopolitaniza- 
tion of the urban community. The ethnic 
church, a focus for all social activities in the 
neighborhood settled by recent immigrants, 
learns to specialize upon the function of wor- 
ship as such, later to undergo renewed change 
when the responsibility for social and whole- 
some recreational and educational services for 
the benefit of the wider community is assumed. 
It would, indeed, be interesting to know wheth- 
er this sequence of events presents a general 
phenomenon observed beyond the limits of the 
city of Rochester. 

An interesting chronological parallelism can 
be observed between large enterprise, commer- 
cial and industrial monopoly, on the one hand, 
and an organizational concentration of gam- 
bling, prostitution, and the retailing of liquor, 
on the other hand. Racketeering was either not 
very prominent in Rochester or not very in- 
tensively observed by the author. The arbitrary 
selectivity of the historical approach makes it 
difficult to judge the situation; but the problem 
is indicated in the data made available to the 
reader. 

Interesting information is gathered about the 
development of the urban mass audience for 
spectator events. We catch glimpses of the early 
history of baseball and other popular sports. We 


observe the last struggles of the repertory 
theater, and the beginning which the road show 
derived from successful performances in near-by 
New York City. We follow the growth of out- 
door recreational activities running parallel to 
the increase of leisure time available to urban 
workers and employees. The secularization of 
intellectual currents, from concern with biblical 
interpretations, to early disseminations of 
Darwinian theories, and to empirical scientific 
research, is well documented. The influence of 
European centers of art, music, and fashion and 
their gradual replacement by indigenous crea- 
tivity are seen in context with concurrent eco- 
nomic and social developments. 

All this is important information which we 
shall have to borrow from the historian until the 
formulation of relevant hypotheses has alerted 
the sociologist to the need for systematic in- 
vestigation in these unexplored fields. 


SVEND RIEMER 
University of Wisconsin 


Etudes sur la banlieue de Paris: Essais méthodo- 
logiques. By PIERRE GEORGE, M. AGULHON, 
L. A. Lavanpeyra, H. D. Enat, and R. 
ScHAEFFER. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 
1950. Pp. 183. Fr. 350. 


Within the legal boundary of the banlieue of 
Paris are contained a large number of separate 
suburbs (faubourgs). Although this impression 
may be favored by the organization of the pres- 
ent publication (a collection of separate mono- 
graphs concerned with various suburban en- 
vironments), we are probably correct in assum- 
ing that the urban fringe of Paris has advanced 
further toward the consolidation of distinct 
“natural areas” than has the urban fringe in the 
United States, characterized by a little-differen- 
tiated mixture of land uses. The studies con- 
tained in the above volume deal with: (1) a 
residential settlement of manual labor, gainfully 
employed in the central city, superimposed in 
location upon an area of intensified truck farm- 
ing; (2) a residential settlement of mixed white- 
collar labor, drawn to the central city for em- 
ployment, and manual labor employed in the 
factories of adjacent fringe territory; (3) a 
housing project of multiple dwellings for needy 
families and families with large numbers of 
children; and, finally, (4) a factory compound, 
drawing its labor force from the central city and 
other fringe territory. 
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Methodologically and with regard to focus 
of interest, these different studies have, unfor- 
tunately, little in common. Nevertheless, the 
American reader will discover certain general 
characteristics of the fringe problem as it poses 
itself in the European city. The development of 
relatively homogeneous suburban areas, more 
or less clearly set off from one another, has al- 
ready been mentioned. It will seem, further- 
more, that the population of the suburban en- 
vironment in general has followed somewhat 
different trends than here. The residential settle- 
ment of the suburbs is associated with the less 
affluent members of the community—manual 
and clerical workers—rather than the other way 
around. We are told, unfortunately with no 
documentation on this interesting point, that 
the more well-to-do people tend to stay in the 
central city, enjoying the advantages of urban 
rehabilitation when old structures crumble. In 
short, to move to the suburbs is not the “‘smart”’ 
thing to do—rather the reverse. 

Laborers and employees accept the disad- 
vantages of long commuting distances as the 
price to pay for life in pleasant dwelling units 
which are beyond their means in the central 
city. There is considerable interest in the po- 
litical consequences of such population distribu- 
tion. Members and voters of the radical parties, 
particularly of the left, are not so much found 
in the central city as in the periphery of Greater 
Paris. 

Methodologically, the reader is struck by an 
astounding lack of technical proficiency. Prob- 
lems that cry for a few simple correlations are 
handled by cumbersome and inconclusive cross- 
tabulations. Considerable use is made, on the 
other hand, of the perusal of historical records 
in either official reports or newspapers. In this 
manner, even this limited publication provides 
some understanding of the manner in which 
these suburbs have grown through the nine- 
teenth century and of the continuing conflicts 
between the vested interests of previous settlers 
and the invasion of new types of residents. We 
learn, albeit with little empirical proof, about 
the replacement of the peasant by the truck 
farmer and the sellout of the truck farming to 
the residential needs of the urban working 
population. We learn about the invasion of this 
territory by industry and the placement of vast 
housing projects with lack of adequate com- 
munity facilities in the suburban belt. By and 
large, the latest phase of suburbanization seems 
to be characterized by industrialization and 
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“proletarization”’ of the fringe territory. 

Some information about the commuting 
problem is used to analyze the nature of the 
various suburbs in an ingenious manner. Sub- 
urban districts are analyzed according to their 
attraction of labor from the central city or ac- 
cording to the extent to which they send labor 
into the inner city, an empirical classification of 
suburbs that deserves further exploration in 
this country. 

SVEND RIEMER 
University of Wisconsin 


Government Project: An Account of Big Govern- 
ment in Action. By Epwarp C. BANFIELD. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951. Pp. 271. $3.50. 


By the skilful use of correspondence, reports, 
and related material, the author of this book 
has written a fascinating account of the “rise 
and fall” of another of a long list of attempts to 
establish co-operative farming in the American 
milieu. It tells the story chronologically of the 
effort of the federal government during the great 
depression to “rehabilitate” impoverished, des- 
titute farm families by removing them from the 
general economic chaos and establishing them 
in a new social and phsysical environment, 
which, as things turned out, was scarcely less 
chaotic. The chapter headings suggest the story: 
“Beginnings”; “Organizing the Cooperative”’; 
“Selecting the Settlers’; “The First Year’’; 
“Progress Report’’; “‘Factionalism”’; ‘‘Dissatis- 
faction”; “Women and Children’; “Pinal 
County Opinion”; “The New Dispensation’’; 
“The Ills of Prosperity—1942”’; “The Ills of 
Prosperity—1943”; ‘“‘Liquidation.”” The se- 
quence of developments indicated will be all too 
familiar to anyone who has read the story of 
Brook Farm, New Harmony, or any other of the 
many “community” experiments of the early 
nineteenth century. As Tugwell says in his 
Foreword, “It is not a nice story.”” He explains 
the failure in terms of the disapproval and hos- 
tility of other Americans to what they were try- 
ing to do for these people. 

Banfield’s book is, however, much more than 
a narrative of the events which this group of 
human beings experienced. It is analytical. He 
has made good use of the conceptual tools of 
sociology, not only in the final chapter—“‘Why 
They Failed”—but also in the context of the 
narrative account. The goals, he points out, were 
ill-defined and often in fatal conflict; the people 
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were a heterogeneous mass; about the only 
thing they had in common was destitution. 
Some were old Arizona residents, others were 
from Oklahoma, Texas, and other states; some 
had known better days, others had always lived 
in or on the margin of poverty; some had agri- 
cultural backgrounds, others not; “some may 
have been neurotic” (p. 233). Roles of indi- 
viduals and of the group itself were new and 
unpatterned; the drive for status was incessant. 
The Resettlement Administration and (later) 
the Farm Security Administration, which ad- 
ministered the project partly from Washington, 
partly from San Francisco, and partly from the 
state of Arizona offices, were circumscribed in 
their policies by the orders and legislation which 
created them and by the necessity of maintain- 
ing public and congressional relations which 
would not impair the possibility of getting ap- 
propriations. The agency’s own policies were 
inconsistent, as the author points out, in that it 
expected to make the project pay but, at the 
same time, aimed to raise the level of living of 
as many families as possible. The result was 
that the farm had more workers on it than were 
required for efficient operation. Mechanization 
(a milking machine, for example) was not 
possible because it would still further reduce the 
number of jobs for the settlers. While the project 
should be economically successful, it was main- 
tained, at the same time the “‘social side” was 
to be developed. Especially, the settlers should 
be educated “‘in cooperation.” 

But the problem of leadership at the project 
level was crucial and was never solved. Those 
who had responsibility were unquestionably 
well-intentioned, conscientious individuals, try- 
ing to do a good job in a situation of vast com- 
plexity with which they were ill-prepared to 
cope successfully. For this reviewer, Banfield’s 
analysis of the leadership problem is a high 
point of the book. Sociologists will find much 
meat in this book for purposes of illustrating 
the processes of social interaction—conflict, 
co-operation, and attempts and failures at ac- 
commodation; leader versus bureaucrat roles. 
Although sociologists might make different in- 
terpretations from the author’s, the raw materi- 
al is there for their use. It is undoubtedly the 
most satisfactory case study of a co-operative 
farming venture from a social-psychological 
standpoint which has yet been made. 


Lowry NELSON 


University of Minnesota 


The School in American Culture: The Inglis 
Lecture, 1950. By MARGARET MEap. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1951. 
Pp. 48. $1.50. 


The author presents in a vivid way the 
images which she believes Americans have of the 
schoolteacher and of the school. One kind of 
school in people’s minds is the little red school- 
house, where the teacher is a slip of a girl teach- 
ing children of her own kind and under the 
chaperonage of a community and school board 
likewise of her own kind. A second model is that 
of the academy, where a more thoroughly tra- 
ditional education is given by teachers who are 
often men (or, I would add, ladies of declining 
fortune). The third is the city public school, 
whose pupils are the children of immigrants. 
Dr. Mead says—and she is right—that these 
conceptions of the school run through American 
literature, political rhetoric, and common talk. 
Her school of the future would be one in which 
the teacher would synthesize some aspects of 
these models and would herself be trained to 
adjust her pupi’s to a world in which things 
change rapidly. As one would expect, she intro- 
duces a good deal of material concerning the 
child-rearing practices of other cultures. 

One of the things which still wants doing is 
study of the actual kinds of American schools 
and teachers in terms other than those of the 
conventional educational vocabulary. While 
Margaret Mead has not here done that, her 
discussion will be of use to the people who do 
undertake it. 

EvERETT C. HUGHES 


University of Chicago 


Mass und Mitie. By WILHELM ROPKE. Erlen- 
bach, Zurich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 1950. 
Pp. 26%. BF. 12.80. 


The author of this volume is well known not 
only as an economist but also as a prolific writer 
in the field of social philosophy. This is the 
fourth in a series of publications in which thc 
author contemplates major problems of social 
and economic policy. The title (literally, 
“Measure and Center”) adequately expresses 
his point of view and his plea for a middle course 
between nationalism and communism. In a 
facile and eloquent style the writer argues the 
case of what he regards the valid and promising 
aspects of liberalism, as opposed to its twenti- 
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eth-century errors. This lasting core is conceived 
as the philosophy of a social order which is in 
accord with the immutable elements of human 
nature, which satisfies its inherent claim for 
both freedom and order, and which is estab- 
lished on tenets firmer than democracy, equali- 
ty, and tolerance. The current crisis of the liber- 
al parties is traced to their modern deviations, 
such as rationalism, relativism, pragmatism, 
materialism, and progressivism. It is this cor- 
rupted and secularized version of the liberal 
point of view which has become susceptible to 
the collectivistic bacillus. 

In mapping out his course of making Western 
society invulnerable against the internal threat 
of communism, the author rejects economic 
planning, Keynesian economic policies, equali- 
tarianism and the cult of the common man, the 
welfare state, and industrial concentration. 
“Freedom from want” is identified with a de- 
mand for “security, comfort, equality, and 
bread and circuses.”’ Truman’s Point Four 
program is regarded as an ill-conceived plan be- 
cause it will inevitably create new proletariats 
and additional recruiting grounds for com- 
munism. The cultural-lag hypothesis is rejected 
because of its implicit optimism about the role 
of technology. The author is never more elo- 
quent than when he comes to speak of the un- 
critical faith of contemporary man in engineer- 
ing, mass production, and economic concen- 
tration. A sample: 


Is it not the large industrial plant which has 
changed everything, man, his thoughts, life, and 
faith? Is it not the large factory which has given us 
the stony desert of our metropolitan cities and their 
nomadism? Has not the factory made soft so much 
of what was once firm, has it not rendered morbid 
what was healthy, superficial what was profound, 
and mechanical what once was vital? ... Has the 
West not made a terrible mistake when it entrusted 
its destiny to the “economic and social progress” 
of large scale industry? 


This pessimistic view of history is offered 
without a redeeming finale, for the author does 
not locate his image of the good society, which 
motivates his critique of our time, anywhere 
within the perceivable horizon of things to come. 
No promise of a strategic plan is offered, but the 
outline of a natural order which is organismic, 
normal, stable, decentralized; it offers its mem- 
bers ownership of home and garden and normal 
family life, it curbs the growth of industrial 
giants, and it preserves the crafts and the small 
enterprise. The present reviewer does not feel 
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called upon to discuss the merits of this social 
creed, but he does not share the author’s con- 
fidence that a social policy thus sketched would 
be able to meet the challenge of communism. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Statement on Race. By ASHLEY Montacu. New 
York: Henry Schuman, 1950. Pp. xi+172. 
$2.00. 


Statement on Race by Ashley Montagu is an 
interpretative edition of Statement by Experts 
on Race Problems, which was first issued by 
UNESCO on July 18, 1950. In its original 
form, Statement by Experts on Race Problems 
represents the contributions of an international 
group of scientists drawn from many fields— 
biochemistry, embryology, genetics, psycholo- 
gy, physical and social anthropology, general 
and social biology, sociology, and education. In 
the present form, Statement on Race contains 
twenty-one orderly arranged paragraphs, each 
making concise and comprehensive pronounce- 
ments on race and race problems. 

As reporter and editor of the committee to 
draft the Statement by Experts on Race Problems, 
Professor Montagu was given the task of writing 
this Statement on Race. He takes each paragraph 
as a theme (save paragraphs 15-20, which are 
treated in one chapter) and elaborates on it with 
sound logical argument. Written in plain Eng- 
lish, the book is readable and invaluable. Backed 
by objective facts, it is convincing to those who 
may need new revelations. Finally, the book 
serves its purpose well. It informs the public 
that the biological fact of race and the myth of 
“race’’ are two separate and distinct realities. 

Students familiar with the literature on race 
and race problems will not find any novel facts 
or acquire novel insights in this book. However, 
it brings to their minds the urgent need for 
clearing up the existing muddled thinking on 
the matter of race and the concept of race. To 
achieve this aim, there must be a measure of 
conceptual agreement among them. How best 
to communicate the biological facts on race to 
those who in their minds identify race and ra- 
cial myths is still a moot procedural and peda- 
gogical question of prime importance. To de- 
velop a new outlook on group life and eventually 
to evolve “the ethic of universal brotherhood”’ 
might well be the final resolution for race prob- 
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lems, as the author of this book implies in para- 
graph 21. 

The merit of a book such as this lies in the 
fact that it gives to professional teachers of the 
social sciences, as well as to nonprofessionals in- 
terested in race relations, the backing of the au- 
thoritative statement about race from the point 
of view of human biology. It gives convincing 
evidence that race as a biological concept is 
relatively easy to grasp and merits no further 
elaboration beyond what the Statement on Race 
has to say. This is not to say that the book 
makes a claim that all is known about race. 
What it makes clear is the fact that racial de- 
terminism has no basis in scientific facts—race 
and culture are not dependent variables. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, “race” in 
popular culture—“racism,” “‘socially supposed 
race,” or “racial myth,” as it is often called— 
is as much a reality as race in its strict biologi- 
cal sense. “‘Race”’ in popular culture is a prod- 
uct not of the genetic system but of the existing 
system of ethnic relations. As such, the popular 
conception of race needs to be investigated with- 
in the context of a dynamic society. This is the 
task which logically falls to the students of race 
relations. 

JiTsuIcHI MASUOKA 
Fisk University 


An Autobiography. By Str ARTHUR KEITH: 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1950- 
Pp. vi+721. $4.75. 


Sir Arthur writes as he has lived: simply, in 
friendly style, and with an unostentatious hu- 
mility. During his eighty-one years of life (this 
book was finished on February 5, 1947, his 
eighty-first birthday) he has shared great 
moments and events of history. In his profes- 
sional career he has shared man’s whole history. 
His life and his study have given him per- 
spective and objectivity. At times, therefore, 
he seems to view history and his fellow-man 
with an air of dispassionate detachment that to 
some may seem callous. To those of us who have 
been privileged to study with him, nothing can 
be further from fact. Behind the scientific 
evaluation of man and his foibles are a warm, 
understanding heart and a keen philosophical 
mind. 

It is natural of a man born in the first blush 
of Darwinism, trained in the great Hunterian 
tradition of comparative and human anatomy, 


who today resides in Downe House, Charles 
Darwin’s home, that he concern himself with 
human evolution—not so much the theory as the 
facts, the fosil remains, of man’s past. Darwinism 
has influenced Sir Arthur’s every contribution to 
human evolution and to human racial anthro- 
pology. Especially is this true of the “‘natural- 
selection” aspect of Darwin’s hypothesis. 

In 1889-92 he went to Siam and the Malay 
Peninsula as the company physician of an Eng- 
lish mining concession. These years were sig- 
nificant: first, there was the opportunity to 
study firsthand the morphology of many of the 
Asiatic Primates; second, it was in this general 
area, in Java, that Dubois discovered the first of 
the Pithecanthropus remains (1890-92). It was 
only natural, therefore, that Sir Arthur was 
stimulated to interests and research in Primate 
and human evolution and morphology that were 
to continue for the next half-century. It is not 
an exaggeration to state that his work has 
proved basic to the modern understanding and 
interpretations of fossil man. He was a com- 
parative mcrphologist, and a well-trained one. 
Morphology—the structure and form—was the 
keystone in his linking-up of fossil Primates and 
fossil hominids. While not averse to biometrics, 
he did not employ them; he studied variability 
in generic and specific, rather than in statistical, 
terms. There were times when the diagnosis of 
a given fossil had to be modified in the light of 
further finds, but there was never a moment’s 
hesitation in saying, ‘I was wrong.” His An- 
tiquity of Man and New Discoveries Relating to 
the Antiquity of Man are still landmarks in the 
field. Style and exposition are excellent. 

The problem of racial origins concerned Sir 
Arthur greatly. That they arose by selection, he 
was—as a good Darwinist—quite sure; but how? 
First and foremost, he thought, races were set 
apart by endocrine secretions. Sir Arthur had 
studied acromegaly, cretinism, myxedema, Addi- 
son’s disease, and so on—all endocrinopathies. 
Could it not be, he reasoned, that “races’’ (at 
least “‘stocks”) were the outcome of certain nor- 
mal endocrine balances? The dark skin, the prog- 
nathism, of the Negroid might be due to a cer- 
tain pituitro-adrenal balance; the saffron skin, 
the concave and flat face, of the Mongoloid 
might be due to a certain thyroid balance; the 
traits of the Caucasoid, especially depigmenta- 
tion, might be due to a more harmonious blend 
of all three glands. 

Races—the subdivisions of stocks—may 
arise, he felt, in certain social factors: endogamy, 
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taboo, religious restrictions, prejudice, and so 
on. Anything, any factor, which caused a rela- 
tive isolation and consequent inbreeding might 
lead to “race formation.” It is this aspect of Sir 
Arthur’s anthropology that has caused so many 
line-squalls of dissent. He has been called 
“racist,” “superiorist,”’ “fascist” —and yet his 
Autobiography protests again and again that it 
is the process, rather than the result, good, bad, 
or indifferent, that concerns him. Man is a do- 
mesticated animal; he has abrogated most laws 
of “natural” selection; if, instead, he provides 
a mechanism of social selection, then that is 
important to study. I must confess that I see 
little difference in Sir Arthur’s view from the 
Boasian concept of change via immigration 
(which is a social process!). His A New Theory of 
Evoluiion merely substitutes one isolating effect 
(“social’’) from another (“natural”). 

Be all this as it may, the storm will probably 
continue to rage, for “race” is as much emotion 
as it is biology. The Autobiography, if carefully 
and sympathetically read, will reveal the man 
as scientist, as philosopher, and as “friend to 
man”’—all these I know him to be. 


WILTON MARION KROGMAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Georges Sorel—Prophet without Honor: A Study 
in Anti-Intellectualism. By RIcHARD Hum- 
PHREY. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. vi+246. $4.00. 


Georges Sorel is known to the largest number 
of Americans who know of his work at all, 
probably, as the author of Reflections on Vio- 
lence, a volume of loosely connected essays in 
the course of which he developed a concept of 
myth as a factor of collective behavior. Though 
this concept was perhaps not altogether original 
with him, he seems to have been largely instru- 
mental in giving it a rather wide currency. The 
impression also has currency that Sorel was an 
apologist for violence in class struggle, which is 
true in a sense, and that through his publica- 
tions he became the prophet and intellectual 
leader of the syndicalists. 

Professor Humphrey has written the present 
account of Sorel’s work in an attempt to bring 
out, as fully and clearly as may be, the whole 
truth. He characterizes Sorel as a pessimist, a 
moralist, in his own distinctive fashion a prag- 
matist, who refused throughout his career to ar- 
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ticulate his ideas into a system and did not, 
in fact, believe it possible to construct a valid 
general system of social theory. Holding such 
views, he naturally left a body of writings from 
which the diligent student finds it difficult to 
ascertain just what their writer did teach. 
Parts of Sorel’s are not clearly articulated with 
one another; and there is the appearance, and 
even the fact, of contradiction between some 
things and others, especially between the writ- 
ings of one period and those of another. Having 
a subject of this kind to deal with, Humphrey 
has naturally found it impossible to write a 
comprehensive interpretation of the work of 
Sorel which would be easy for his readers to 
follow. 

There is, nevertheless, much that is provoca- 
tive in the writings of Sorel; and those who 
have the patience and perseverance to grapple 
with them will probably feel them rewarding. 
Since much of his work is untranslated and for 
other reasons not readily accessible to Arherican 
students, it will probably prove to be a real 
service to them to have available this concise 
volume of summary and interpretation. The 
Index seems fairly good, but no bibliography of 
Sorel’s writings, though badly needed, is in- 
corporated. 

Fioyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


The Stereotype of the Single Woman in American 
Novels. By DorotHy Yost DEEGAN. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1951. Pp. xiv+ 
252. 


This book, evidently a Ph.D. thesis in educa- 
tion, is a study of the characteristics of mature 
single women (“old maids’’) as depicted in 125 
American novels between 1851 and 1935. The 
tone of the book and its ritualistic, rather than 
instrumental, use of “scientific”? method make it 
primarily a plea for social reform. 

Its major point is that novelists have failed 
to present the mature single woman as an ad- 
mirable person who can live a happy, normal, 
and productive life, but most often portray her 
as eccentric, dependent, and a social failure. By 
comparison with objective studies, this is shown 
to be anachronistic, neglecting the new solutions 
to the problem of singleness which women are 
finding. The novelist’s stereotype is held to be 
both symptomatic and productive of the social 
attitude toward nonmarriage which creates 
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some of the single woman’s most difficult 
problems of adjustment. 

The study suffers from a lack of some guiding 
conception about the relations of literature and 
society which would provide a rationale for the 
selection of techniques and a model for the 
statement of conclusions and their evaluation. 
Techniques of the study were chosen because 
they appeared to be “objective” rather than be- 
cause they promised to help in the sclution of 
a formulated problem. For example, the novels 
were chosen by extremely arbitrary criteria 
rather than because they might be expected to 
provide relevant evidence. The conclusions 
amount only to a summing of the characteristics 
of the “old maid” in American novels and leave 
unanswered, and even unraised, questions about 
the process by which stereotypes are brought 
into play by novelists and maintained through 
the passive acceptance of audiences. Some con- 
ception of the novel as a social artifact, resulting 
from the interaction within and between audi- 
ences and those for whom its production is a 
form of work or business enterprise, would have 
forced the author to consider the function of 
the stereotype of the single woman for novelists 
and audiences. We get some clue to the stereo- 
type’s function for the novelist in the author’s 
note that such characters are seldom fully de- 
veloped but are introduced as tewn gossips, etc., 
being essentially devices for advancing the ac- 
tion of the plot. Similar knowledge of the atti- 
tudes of the readers is needed to round out our 
understanding of the stereotype. The reviewer 
feels that the content of novels, movies, radio 
programs, etc., can be profitably analyzed only 
in the context of the social groups in which they 
are produced and consumed. An analysis in 
these terms would have brought the author 
much more important information on the prob- 
lem of the single woman than was achieved 
purely through the analysis of novels. 

It should be noted that the author has point- 
ed to an area important to the study of the 
family: the problems and adjustments of those 
who are unable or unwilling to enter into the 
typical family arrangements of our society. 


Howarp S. BECKER 
Chicago Area Project 


The Social History of a War-Boom Community. 
By Rosert J. Havicuurst and H. GERTHOM 
Morcan. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1951. Pp. xix+356. $4.00. 


This work is, in the words of the authors, 


An account of what happened to the people and in- 
stitutions of a small American town [Seneca, Illinois] 
as it went through an industrial expansion during 
World War II. The purpose is fourfold: to study the 
adaptation of social institutions to rapid social 
change; to examine the adaptation of people to new 
conditions of living; to consider the influence of a 
crisis on the long term history of a community, and 
to make a record of one significant part of American 
life in war-time. 


In the collecting of data, the authors are 
guided by the following hypotheses: that the lo- 
cal community will provide for the “‘non-materi- 
al’’ services; that the government or other out- 
side agency will provide for the expansion of the 
“material” services; and that there will be mis- 
understanding and friction between the old and 
the new in the community. In so far as one case 
can demonstrate it, the data bear out the hy- 
potheses. The adequacy of this framework for 
studying the boom community can be judged 
by the reader. 


Seneca’s history during the period studied was 


similar to that of other boom towns: the adapta- 
tion was spotty. Some problems were more or 
less adequately dealt with, others remained un- 
solved. Success in Seneca was at times credited 
to the fact that some existing institutions, 
e.g., schools, were capable of expansion without 
fundamental modification. At other times, 
credit for success went to effective leadership, as 
in the case of the child-care program. Likewise, 
failure at times seemed due to the fact that there 
was no institutional pattern to follow, as in the 
recreational program, though the authors seem 
to entertain the idea that here, too, the quality 
of leadership might have been determining. 
However, the data upon which their judgment 
is based are adequately presented, and the 
reader may make his own judgment. 

The book provides an interesting and valu- 
able account for undergraduates and others who 
seek to recapture some of the flavor of the 
times. Whether the categories into which the 
data are thrown are such as to provide evidence 
of a systematic theory can be known only when 
more such studies are available. 


W. F. CoTTRELL 
Miami University 


The Prodigal Century. By Henry PRATT 
FAIRCHILD. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1950. Pp. xvii-+258. $3.75. 
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The author presents the nineteenth century 
as the time in which a hemisphere of undevel- 
oped land resources was opened to man and 
as the same time at which unheard-of techno- 
logical inventions became available, with the re- 
sult that unlimited resources were squandered. 
However, enough resources were left over for 
the people of the present century to develop and 
use wisely, if they will elect to do so. But wis- 
dom of this type calls for long-term social 
planning. 

Such planning requires careful reconsidera- 
tion of the population problem and birth con- 
trol; a repudiation of advertising waste; a 
turning-away from the old-line economy of 
scarcity, whether advocated by New Dealers 
or capitalists; a change from a schizophrenic 
type of society, such as developed in the United 
States in “the prodigal century,’’ where many 
people tried to worship both God and Mammon 
at the same time. 

Progress is discussed by the author in terms 
of both movement and direction toward accept- 
ed values. A distinction is drawn between con- 
flict as a value in itself and as “a means of 
achieving other values.’’ Whereas Lundberg asks 
whether science can save us and answers affirma- 
tively, provided that we think in terms of social 
science, Fairchild says No, for “people must 
save themselves.”’ In addition to science, even 
social science, there must be spiritual interpre- 
tations. The concluding chapters urge strongly 
the great need for democratically organizing 
economic activities. Nineteenth-century eco- 
nomic life often cramped freedom and, accord- 
ing to the author’s analysis, went so far as to 
conceal “‘its essentially restrictive, repressive, 
and exploitative character.’”’ The need at the 
present time is for a consumer’s philosophy 
which will restore a measure of freedom to 
people and offset the producer and financial 
philosophy which has led to powerful concentra- 
tions of control over the lives of the great bulk 
of citizenry. A reference at this point to what 
is sometimes called “the freest of free enter- 
prise,’ namely, the co-operative movement, 
might have been in order. 

Abundance, peace, freedom, comprise the 
author’s main goals for the United States. Of 
these, freedom is perhaps considered the great- 
est. It is more than the nineteenth-century de- 
sire for no restrictions of any kind; it is the free- 
dom of the people to determine ‘‘what kind of 
restrictions shall be applied and by whom.” 
Likewise, democracy is not the absence of con- 
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trol but is control itself—by the people. 
Fairchild writes with his usual clarity, fear- 
lessness, and sincere interest in his country’s 
welfare. He presents a unique history of nine- 
teenth-century United States and makes many 
suggestions for the present and the future. The 
use of such terms as “public ownership” and 
“collectivization”’ calls for further illustrations. 
Like his economics, Fairchild’s sociology is often 
not orthodox, but in both cases he is always 
thought-provoking. 
Emory S. BoGarDus 


University of Southern California 


Psychological Factors of Peace and War. Edited 
by T. H. Pear. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1950. Pp. ix+262. $4.75. 


Taking their cue from the dictum that 
“‘wars begin in the minds of men,” the nine con- 
tributors to this symposium search men’s 
minds to find bases for international peace. 
Their articles may be evaluated as contribu- 
tions either to social planning or to science. 

Two contributors, Hilde Himmelweit and 
H. J. Eysenck, review sections of earlier re- 
search. Himmelweit surveys studies of frustra- 
tion and aggression; Eysenck covers materials 
on attitudes toward war and on hostile feelings 
toward minorities and toward other nations. 
Since Eysenck confines himself largely to ques- 
tionnaire studies, there is little overlap. These 
reviews seem reasonably complete. They do 
duplicate a large part of Otto Klineberg’s 
memorandum on Tensions A ffecting Internation- 
al Understanding (New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1950). Himmelweit points to 
a major dilemma of the studies in her area— 
the problem of predicting which of many pos- 
sible sorts of behavior the individual will adopt 
when his action is blocked. Work on this prob- 
lem is a natural next step. 

T. H. Pear has written a paper which, though 
disjointed, occasionally reveals keen insight on 
the theme that war may in part be determined 
by culture patterns. We are not given data to 
support his position, but his view of its impor- 
tance for the prevention of future wars is hinted 
at in such asides as “since culture-patterns 
can be changed quickly (cf. the Maoris, the 
Japanese, the Russians) there may either be 
hope that the next war could be postponed in- 
definitely, or fear that it may come sooner than 
most people expect” (p. 21). 
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There are other papers specifically relating 
the incidence of war to culture and its conse- 
quences. J. Cohen asks: 

Is it not remotely possible that the causes of war 
intrinsic in a system of sovereign States are the result 
of the male as against the female “element” in these 
societies? Is it not conceivable that wars occur be- 
cause of the overwhelming influence of men in gov- 
ernment, administration, and international affairs? 
Might not a full emancipation of women promote a 
more peaceful order? [Pp. 93-94.] 


While presenting arguments for the affirmative, 
she observes that “‘equality of the sexes is much 
more marked among the most primitive than 
among civilized people” (p. 94). She buttresses 
her views with comparisons of male-female ag- 
gressiveness among the courting Hymenoptera 
(males are more aggresive in courting) and 
foresees the possibility that a decline in the fer- 
tility rate will so affect the balance of power be- 
tween the sexes that “‘all children will be born 
either as a result of an accident or through the 
mother’s initiative with the more or less re- 
luctant consent of the father” (p. 107). She ex- 
presses the wish that there were data on the 
degree to which wives vote as their husbands do. 
Her wish may largely be granted if she reviews 
existing literature. 

Madeline Kerr speculates about the rewards 
individuals find in time of war and seems to 
conclude that these come largely in the form of 
reduced anxieties as war dissolves old per- 
sonal and intra-cultural conflicts. How these 
rewards balance against the deprivations of 
wartime living is not discussed. 

A particularly competent article is H. V. 
Dicks’s report of his studies of German national 
character based on a large number of interviews 
with Germans who were made prisoners of war. 
From his clinical interrogations emerged what 
Dicks feels is a typical picture of the personal 
problems and social origins of the POW’s he 
saw. The most important and interesting section 
of his material is a five-part empirical typology 
developed for classifying POW’s on a continu- 
um of favorableness toward the Nazi regime. 
The stronger supporters of the Hitler order 
show significantly greater acceptance of pater- 
nal authority; greater leader-worship; stronger 
expectations of being dominated; more exag- 
gerated shame about, and contemptuous rejec- 
tion of, tender relationships; overvaluation of 
masculinity and gang solidarity; a tendency 
to project; greater acceptance of brutality and 
of the use of. force in order to dominate others 


and more of a tendency to justify it on the 
ground of the inferiority or worthlessness of 
other groups; rejection of orthodox Christi- 
anity; and proneness to unconscious guilt and 
feelings of inferiority. Dicks ‘is not unaware that 
these differences may be disproportionately dis- 
tributed by occupational groups and presents 
some data on this possibility. His paper is a 
refreshing mixture of illuminating clinical so- 
phistication and scientific caution—a combina- 
tion that is all too rare in studies of national 
character. 

Two chapters by L. F. Richardson review 
important collections of statistics about war. 
He concludes that, (1) as the amount of spend- 
ing for “defensive” armaments increases, the 
rate of such spending increases; (2) a Poisson 
distribution describes the incidence of wars in 
given years; (3) wars involving a few nations 
are more frequent than wars involving many 
nations; (4) most wars involve two neighboring 
powers; and (5) a historical period, not a people, 
seems to be “‘warlike.’’ Unfortunately, there are 
no data in his collections that might help to ex- 
plain these patterns. 

J. C. Flugel and Gordon Allport have writ- 
ten specifically “applied” papers. Flugel pro- 
poses preventing war by three methods: (1) 
moral and religious, the establishing of a moral 
order among nations through creating common 
undertakings and harmless outlets for tensions; 
(2) political, reconciling national aspirations 
by providing symbols for, and a sense of par- 
ticipation in, ‘fone world”; and (3) psychologi- 
cal, reducing and rechanneling impulses that 
find satisfaction in war. Allport, characteristi- 
cally, is optimistic about the combining of so- 
cial-science knowledge with an existing reser- 
voir of moral purpose to conquer a “rampant 
and amoral technology”’ (p. 154). To this end, 
he briefly discusses ten research areas where s0- 
cial engineering needs basic data. 

Like most symposia, this consists of papers 
of widely different interest and merit. The book 
includes a few solid pieces of investigation and 
critical review and a number of trivial specula- 
tions. It is not a very satisfying contribution 
to realistic planning for the prevention of war. 
In common with Klineberg’s earlier volume in 
this field, most of the contributors approach 
such planning from the perspective of studies of 
individuals and of individual change. There is 
little sense of war as a relationship among inter- 
acting societies. This, of course, is an error of 
omission, not of commission. 
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These and other social-scientific proposals 
will hardly be convincing to policy-makers until 
the methods for applying the findings to rele- 
vant populations are included in the sugges- 
tions. Again, policy-makers and citizens will 
probably demand some guiding strategy that 
will enable them to evaluate the nature of the 
problem of “waging peace,” the requirements 
for its solution, and the relevance of past and 
future research for meeting those requirements. 
Most contributors are satisfied in believing that 
their own special interests are somehow rele- 
vant and crucial. 

Despite the insight in individual papers, the 
symposium does not quite fulfil the promise on 
the dust jacket that the authors will show “how 
rational minds can initiate and bring to fruition 
such achievenents as offer not only an escape 
from war but also a hope for a better, more 
stable, future.” 

G. E. SWANSON 
University of Michigan 


Pattern for Industrial Peace. By WILLIAM 
Foote Wuyte. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1951. Pp. ix+245. $3.50. 

The underlying assumption of this exception- 
ally readable case study of a union-management 
relationship is that improving the quality of 
personal contact between employers and their 
workers will reduce industrial conflict. Whyte 
shows how, in the given case, conflict between 
the union and the company was changed to a 
constructive and peaceful relationship. What 
was needed, according to the author, was a sin- 
cere desire upon the part of both parties to re- 
spect each other’s views and to believe that co- 
operation could be achieved. The case study is 
an excellent depiction of the human-relations 
viewpoint. 

A basic assumption of this approach is that 
industrial peace is an inherent and desirable 
part of any constructive collective bargaining 
relationship and that, when conflict occurs, it 
is a result of a breakdown of “normal”’ rela- 
tions. Under these circumstances, advocates of 
the human-relations point of view would say 
that you merely have to re-establish a common 
orientation toward the productive process by 
creating conditions which will produce common 
goals. They fail to realize that organized labor 
and organized management do not share com- 
mon goals but are involved in an indigenous 
conflict. Normal relations in collective bargain- 
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ing are not a co-operative and stable relation- 
ship but a relationship between two groups who 
have different and conflicting needs and aspira- 
tions. The union must secure increasing bene- 
fits for its members, while management must 
strive to increase profits. These divergent 
goals form the basis of the conflict which exists 
in collective bargaining. A peaceful relationship 
is not due to the re-establishment of “normal’’ 
relations but to the ability of management and 
labor to compromise by expedient adjustment 
to each other’s needs. 

The human-relations view is that one can 
understand institutional practices or relations 
by examining the nature of face-to-face inter- 
action of individuals representing the institu- 
tions. This conception has developed out of the 
study of small groups and has served as a valu- 
able device in understanding the character of 
such groups. One example is Whyte’s Street 
Corner Society, published in 1943. The assump- 
tion is that, if you study small groups and pool 
your findings, you will be able to understand 
more complex organizations and society—an as- 
sumption which has no basis in fact when we ex- 
amine more complex organizations and find that 
they change their character upon becoming 
more highly organized. A small group cannot be 
legitimately compared with a large complex in- 
stitution, although social scientists make such 
comparisons without regard to their logical 
inconsistency. 

Whyte and other advocates of the human-re- 
lations point of view fail to realize that the es- 
sential character of present-day labor-manage- 
ment relations is that they occur between or- 
ganized groups. The individuals involved in any 
particular collective bargaining relationship are 
agents for the group that they represent and, 
as such, are subjected to a wide variety of pres- 
sures from within, as well as from other organ- 
ized groups. For example, Phil Murray of the 
United Steelworkers of America and Ben Fair- 
less of the United States Steel Corporation, the 
key individuals involved in negotiating a con- 
tract between the union and the corporation, 
have a great deal of respect for each other’s in- 
tegrity as individuals; but, as agents of their 
groups, they are subject to a variety of pres- 
sures which determine their relations with each 
other. Murray is not only negotiating for his 
union and rank-and-file members but for the 
entire industry, other unions within the context 
of pattern-setting in the mass-production in- 
dustries, the labor movement, and is also sub- 
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ject to pressures from government, public opin- 
ion, and so on. Likewise, Fairless is negotiating 
a contract for his company and its stockholders, 
as well as for the entire industry, and is subject 
to pressures from trade-associations, competi- 
tive companies, government, the public, and 
so on. While respect for each other creates a re- 
lationship conducive to settling differences, it 
is of secondary importance in achieving a satis- 
factory collective bargaining agreement. In the 
reviewer’s opinion, the most realistic appraisal 
of present-day bargaining between unions and 
management begins with the realization that 
the relationship is subjected to a wide variety 
of pressures from within and from outside. What 
is required of management and labor representa- 
tives is to compromise their differences in the 
face of existing pressures and reach the most 
satisfactory agreement possible. 

We must think of collective bargaining as a 
fluid process in which unions, by the very na- 
ture of their need to survive and grow as well 
as to secure more benefits, as mentioned above, 
are continually seeking to encroach upon mana- 
gerial prerogatives. Such encroachments, which 
vary from situation to situation, have the effect 
of changing the relationship between labor and 
management. It is often in this area that peace 
changes to conflict and conflict changes to peace. 
Whyte listed a set of prerogatives which the 
company felt were not subject to negotiation. 
In the case he described, the union apparently 
felt no pressure to impinge upon these preroga- 
tives, at the moment, and was able to concen- 
trate upon other areas of difference to get the 
best possible contract for its members. A com- 
promise was effected because the management 
and union representatives were able to adjust 
their differences and work out an agreement. 
The quality of respect that the author stresses 
as being of paramount importance in the work- 
ing-out of a peaceful relationship could just as 
quickly have produced conflict if the union had 
felt that one of the managerial prerogatives, like 
a union shop, strict seniority on promotions and 
layoffs, or time and a half or double time for 
work on Saturdays and Sundays, was an es- 
sential minimum requirement. 

Collective bargaining does not operate in an 
area of personal relations between individuals, 
as assumed by the human-relations point of 
view, but in a society composed of highly or- 
ganized and complex groups. Failure to recog- 
nize that relations between organized groups 
differ from those between individuals has the 


effect of preventing a realistic understanding of 
the collective bargaining process. While manage- 
ment in a small plant may find it easier to de- 
velop a peaceful working arrangement with the 
union, it can do so only within the framework 
of patterns established by larger unions and 
companies. Yet Whyte and others study small 
groups and assume that such relatively simple 
relationships will enable them to understand 
collective bargaining in the majority of Ameri- 
can industries. Although the author presents a 
convincing case for his point of view, an in- 
evitable conclusion is that he fails to depict the 
essential character of labor-management rela- 
tions. 

Jack Lonpon 
University of Chicago 


The Making of Public Opinion. By Emory S. 
Bocarpbus. New York: Association Press, 
1951. Pp. x +265. $4.00. 


This book is divided into five major parts 
comprising some fifteen chapters, all in the space 
of 233 text pages. Part I considers the ‘‘Nature 
and Functions of Public Opinion.” Public opin- 
ion is described as being made up of the inte- 
gration of many personal opinions. An attempt 
is made to distinguish between public opinion, 
personal opinion and private opinion, majority 
opinion and minority opinion, coalition opinion, 
consensus opinion, and general opinion. Con- 
sensus opinion is stressed, for this is what re- 
sults from democratic discussions. It is opinion 
through democratic discussion, which Bogardus 
stresses consistently as most desirable and most 
needed for our success as a democracy. In a 
sense this is the theme of the book. 

“What Makes Public Opinion?” is the topical 
heading for Part II, and the question is an- 
swered in the chapters covering ‘“‘Personal Con- 
versation,” “Reading Newspapers,” “Seeing 
Motion Pictures,” “Listening to the Radio,” 
“Reacting to Education,” “Participating in 
Discussion Groups.’’ Included in this section is 
a chapter entitled “The Opinion-making Proc- 
esses.”’ Building on Ross and Cooley, Bogardus 
lays out his conception of the process by discuss- 
ing the six stages in opinion-making: disturb- 
ances, partisanization, propagandization, dis- 
cussion and education, decision, and redefini- 
tion. This brief chapter is perhaps the heart of 
the book, in that it presents Bogardus’ view of 
the processes involved in the making of opinion. 
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Implicit in this discussion, as in Part I, is the 
proposition that public opinion always results 
from issues around which controversy is gen- 
erated and sides can be chosen. From the resolv- 
ing of the issues in decisions and redefinitions, 
new issues themselves arise, which in turn com- 
mence the cycle of the process again. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not made explicit enough or 
clearly related to the realities of how public 
policy is formulated. 

Part III concerns itself with “Limitations of 
Public Opinion,” whose general “‘weaknesses,”’ 
propaganda distortions, and consorship barriers, 
are discussed. It is difficult to conceive of ap- 
plying the term “‘weaknesses’’ to the psycho- 
sociopolitical phenomenon of public opinion. 
Actually, ‘‘weaknesses’”’ as used by the author 
means the failure to achievea public opinion that 
will lead us to more and better democracy. This 
discussion, like some other sections of the book, 
considers in a casual or naive way the rela- 
tionship of public opinion to our political proc- 
esses. It is hard to know why public opinion 
should not be a “bedfellow with politics.”’ It is 
difficult to understand the condemnation of 
“blocs” as bad, without any relating of “‘blocs’’ 
to interest-group representation in our system. 
One also wonders how carefully thought through 
is the suggestion that we need legislation to 
protect the public from unsound propaganda. 

“Measuring Public Opinion” is the heading 
given to Part IV of the book. It consists of one 
chapter on “Polls and Scales” and one entitled 
“Case Studies of Public Opinion.”’ The former 
is a standard treatment and summary of prob- 
lems and successes in this area. In the latter, 
Bogardus suggests that we need more than the 
quantitative methods of studying public opin- 
ion. Reference is made to the case-study method 
of the law or of the social worker. Briefly treated 
are four cases that illustrate the “process as- 
pects of opinion—formation”’: the women’s suf- 
frage movement; the prohibition movement; the 
West Coast Japanese evacuation; and the 1948 
presidential campaign. Most students will agree 
on the value of the case-study approach, par- 
ticularly as tied to given controversial issues. 
But it is hard to perceive that the methodology 
which the author presents is genuine. For the 
most part, his treatment of incidents as cases is 
accomplished by canvassing the available litera- 
ture and discussing them in terms of his “opin- 
ion-making process.” Unfortunately, case-study 
analyses where public policy is involved do not 
lend themselves to brevity. Bogardus’ treat- 
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ments are all too brief to demonstrate the possi- 
bilities of the case-study method in the study of 
public opinion. At best, they are suggestive. 

The final section is concerned with “‘Conclu- 
sions about Opinion Making” in terms of se- 
quences and tentative laws. Actually, the 
“laws” are no more than chapter-by-chapter 
summaries of the essential points contained in 
each. 

For the introductory student in the social 
sciences or the general reader this is a competent 
treatment of the many-sided elements of the 
process of public opinion. In brief form it syn- 
thesizes into a readable whole a good portion 
of the available and significant literature in this 
field. If this is its virtue, it is also its weakness 
to the advanced and more sophisticated student 
in the field, for frequently it is overly and con- 
tradictorily eclectic. 

SEYMOUR Z. MANN 
Harpur College 


Principles of Intensive Psychotherapy. By 
FRIEDA FROMM-REICHMANN, M.D. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. 
xviii+ 245. $3.75. 


This book is addressed, “first, to psycho- 
analytically interested psychiatrists and to 
young psychoanalysts and, second, to serious 
students of living” who are interested in “in- 
creasing their skill in conducting interviews, in 
remedial work, and in interpersonal guidance” 
(p. vii). 

“Intensive psychtherapy,” incidentally, is 
distinguished from “brief therapy’ and other 
short cuts whose therapeutic goal is to “cure 
symptoms and effect social recoveries.” In con- 
trast, the goals of the former include “pro- 
moting personality changes” and “producing 
insight into the genetics and dynamics of a pa- 
tient’s problems.” In this connection the author 
asserts her “psychiatric philosophy,” namely, 
“that there is no valid intensive psychotherapy 
other than that which is psychoanalytic or 
psychoanalytically oriented’’ (p. x). 

The first third of the book will interest some 
sociologists perhaps more than the rest of the 
work for its discussion of “The Psychiatrist: 
Personal and Professional Requirements’’; the 
role of the psychotherapist in the doctor-patient 
relationship; problems raised by “Cultural and 
Ethical Values”; the “Treatment Situation’; 
and “The Initial Interview.” But for other so- 
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ciologists there may also be some news in the 
examination which follows, of the psychothera- 
peutic process in detail, with special attention 
to problems and principles of “interpreting” 
(psychoanalytically and therapeutically). Here 
is traced the fairly recent shift away from em- 
phasis upon the content of “free associations” 
to the underlying psychodynamics of the par- 
ticular patient’s behavior. 

In common-sense terms, it appears that the 
psychiatrist of Dr. Fromm-Reichmann’s per- 
suasion is less concerned with “total recall’? and 
orthodox Freudian interpretations of early 
psychosexual experiences and is more alertly in- 
terested in the present dynamics motivating the 
patient’s repressions, dissociations, and security 
operations, especially as these enter into his 
current interpersonal dealings, including those 
with the therapist. “Directed associations, ob- 
servation of marginal thoughts, and attention 
directed to the timing and context in which the 
symptomatology arose” are now recommended 
to the psychiatrist; and the sociological field 
worker may well find that these and other thera- 
peutic tools can be adapted, with proper pre- 
cautions, in applications of his own professional 
skills. 

A review of one book—even one such as this, 
which provides so readable and comprehensive 
an introduction to modern psychotherapy (in- 
cluding a reference list of 175 well-chosen titles) 
—is not the place for an essay on the implica- 
tions of psychoanalysis for sociology. This re- 
viewer believes that some orientation to the 
psychoanalytic perspective can be of consid- 
erable value to the sociologist who works di- 
rectly with the people who provide the data of 
sociological interest, if only to sharpen his 
awareness of the covert psychodynamics of any 
given social role, including the role of the re- 
searcher himself, and his awareness of the inter- 
personal processes of the interview. 

The role of the sociological field worker is not, 
of course, primarily that of a therapist, in rela- 
tion either to the group or to the individual,anda 
division of labor among the sciences of man 
might make this more explicit. The injection of 
therapeutic functions into the sociological re- 
searcher’s role may or may not be motivated by 
the high prestige of the healer in our civiliza- 
tion; but in any case the sociological researcher 
ought to know who he is and what he is doing. 
For a simple example, the sociologist’s inter- 
viewing may provide some “catharsis” for the 
interviewee, and a series of interviews with an 


informant may even build up something 
analogous to “transference,’’ not to mention 
“countertransference.”’ The sociological field 
worker needs to be aware of these interpersonal 
phenomena and to know the limits of his role 
with respect to such therapeutic by-products. 

One limit is indicated by reflecting upon the 
responsibilities assumed by a recognized thera- 
pist both to a patient (group or individual) and 
to a set of colleagues. Too great involvement in 
such relationships would seem to impair the 
sociologist’s functioning as a social scientist. An- 
other limit is set by the complete futility of 
straining after the extremes of ideal detachment 
and objectivity, for the field researcher inevita- 
bly places himself among, and is placed by, the 
people in the social system he studies. This 
means he achieves some kind of “practical” role 
in the eyes of the people with whom he works, 
which may give him a set of obligations, privi- 
leges, etc., quite distinct from those rights and 
duties which he has as a colleague of other social 
scientists. He must learn to behave in interper- 
sonal relations which thus may at times far sur- 
pass in complexity those which a psychiatrist 
must ordinarily maintain. 

Dr. Fromm-Reichmann’s book shows what 
some psychiatrists have been learning about 
this aspect of their work, and, in reflecting upon 
what the modern psychiatrist must know, the 
modern sociologist might well ask what he and 
his colleagues need to learn about analogous 
contexts in their own work. 

Burorp H. JUNKER 
University of Chicago 


Projective Psychology: Clinical Approaches to the 
Total Personality. Edited by LAWRENCE E. 
Ast and LEoPpoLp BELLAK. New York: Al- 
fredA. Knopf, 1950. Pp. xvi+485-+xiv. $6.00. 


Perhaps the most significant development in 
the field of personality assessment is the rapid 
growth and widespread interest in projective 
techniques. This book is a product of this devel- 
opment and, as such, represents both its ad- 
vances and its limitations. It is the work of 
many authors, each expert in some segment of 
the field. 

The basic fact of “projective psychology” 
is simply that psychological processes are re- 
vealed in the different ways in which different 
individuals manipulate relatively ambiguous 
materials. When L. K. Frank created the phrase 
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“projective techniques” in 1939, he saw the 
need for conceptual clarification of their the- 
oretical basis. Since then, empirical studies and 
clinical experience have vastly increased their 
utility for diagnostic purposes, but adequate 
and systematic theory has not developed at the 
same pace. The first two chapters, one by Bellak 
and one by Abt, attempt to provide such theory. 
Though certainly a step in the right direction, 
the particular attempts are disappointing to the 
critical psychologist or sociologist. Both authors 
talk in the broadest of generalities, personality 
is described as “dynamic,” “configurational,” 
“holistic,” and in other such terms, at times dif- 
fuse, sometimes inaccurate. Thus Abt at one 
point tries to show the essential similarities be- 
tween psychoanalysis and Gestalt psychology. 
He states that “‘there is close agreement in gen- 
eral between the two theories with respect to the 
structure and development of personality.” 
And, again, he implies that both systems share 
an interest in the “‘essential and intimate work- 
ing relationship between psychological mecha- 
nisms and dynamisms functioning within the 
individual and the socioanthropological culture 
and milieu of which he is always a part.’’ How- 
ever, when concerned with less general state- 
ments, there is considerable interesting material 
in these chapters. Bellak’s distinction between 
apperception and projection and his effort to 
understand a variety of psychoanalytic concepts 
and phenomena in terms of apperception and 
apperceptive distortion are ingenious and valu- 
able. What troubles this reviewer most is the 
implied proposition that “projective psychol- 
ogy’’ is a new field, requiring its own theory of 
personality and somehow at war with older psy- 
chologies. Paradoxically, the authors draw on 
the studies of non-“projective psychologists” 
but at the same time assert that projective psy- 
chology is the “psychology of protest.” 

The second, and largest, part of the book 
consists of chapters on a variety of projective 
techniques. These include: Robert M. Lindner, 
“The Content Analysis of the Rorschach Proto- 
col”; Ruth L. Monroe, “The Inspection Tech- 
nique for the Rorschach Protocol”; M. R. Har- 
rower, “Group Techniques for the Rorschach 
Test”; Leopold Bellak, ““The Thematic Apper- 
ception Test in Clinical Use”; Frederic Wer- 
tham, “The Mosaic Test”; Sidney Levy, “Fig- 
ure Drawing as a Projective Test”; Suzan K. 
Deri, “The Szondi Test”; Adolf G. Waltmann, 
“The Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test’’; Jo- 
seph M. Sacks and Sidney Levy, “The Sentence 


Completion Test”; and Asya L. Kadis, “Finger- 
painting as a Projective Technique.” These 
chapters contain valuable descriptions of the 
various test materials, methods of analysis and 
interpretation, and clinical utility of these pro- 
cedures. 

Part III contains two chapters on the appli- 
cation of projective procedures in nonclinical 
areas. Brower and Weider discuss industrial ap- 
plications, and Proshansky the uses of projec- 
tive techniques in action research. 

For the clinical psychologist, both practicing 
and student, and for the researcher in the field 
of personality interested in psychodiagnostic 
methods, this is a valuable work. This compila- 
tion, in one volume, of the experiences of ex-~ 
perts with a variety of techniques can provide a 
source of clinically useful information. But the 
social scientist who is less concerned with clini- 
cal problems and more with psychological the- 
ory will not find in it a satisfactory conceptual 
scheme. He may be intrigued, but as likely ap- 
palled, by the inferences about personality 
drawn from so little material. The enthusiasm of 
the various authors is obvious, but the inter- 
ested outsider may question whether it is wholly 
warranted. 

SHELDON J. KORCHIN 
Chicago 


When Minds Go Wrong. By JoHN MAURICE 
Grimes, M.D. Chicago: John Maurice 
Grimes, M.D., 1949. Pp. 237. $5.00. 


This work is a collection of the author’s views 
and experiences concerning the current treat- 
ment of the mentally ill in state hospitals. What- 
ever factual basis it may have is the author’s 
survey for the American Medical Association, 
published in 1934 under the title Zmstitutional 
Care of Mental Patients in the United States. The 
occasional introduction of these twenty-year-old 
data sacrifices fairness to intensity and careful 
analysis to an urge for reform. But the en- 
thusiasm for eliminating the evils in the current 
treatment of the mentally ill in state hospitals is 
not a substitute for analyzing the conditions 
which threaten the therapeutic situation in most 
of these hospitals today. 

The work under review will prove of little in- 
terest to the professional sociologist or psychia- 
trist, even though certain lay persons may find 
it informative and seemingly progressive in out- 
look. In order to get his story told, the author 
uses his own personal experiences, reports of 
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custodial practices in the various state hospitals 
with which the author has been connected, at- 
tacks on the apparent apathy of the doctors in 
these hospitals, and statements from patients 
about the brutal treatment they have received. 
These materials lead Grimes to the conclusion 
that the institutions are not hospitals at all. 
The heart of the problem is that they are under 
the domination of the political party in power in 
the various states. Grimes does not qualify his 
charge but thinks that, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, it describes the situation in all state hospi- 
tals. 

He comes to the conclusion, however, that 
we can make radical changes to achieve real 
treatment, inasmuch as such changes have al- 
ready been made in the past. He then draws a 
vision of the state hospital of the future which 
would be a small village patterned after the 
Belgian town of Gheel, where mental patients 
would live in the community and carry on those 
particular activities necessary for the main- 
tenance of community life. 

Nowhere does Grimes indicate that the real 
improvement of our mental hospitals must be 
based upon a sounder social knowledge of them 
than we have had in the past. When we have a 
more adequate knowledge of institutional struc- 
tures and the consequences of the different kinds 
of administration, we will be in a position to 
chart what will be the most desirable plan for 
the treatment of the mentally ill in the future. 
While the picture which Grimes presents con- 
cerning current practices in mental hospitals is 
by no means completely untrue, it does not take 
account of the tremendous changes that have 
been made in the state hospitals during the last 
fifty years. There is, no doubt, much still to be 
desired, but the means to permanent improve- 
ment are not going to be a muckraking exposé 
of terrifying conditions in the hospitals and po- 
litical corruption in the community, but rather 
must be based upon a sounder social knowledge 
of these institutions. 

H. WARREN DUNHAM 
Wayne University 


Handbook of Statistical Methods for Demogra- 
phers. By A. J. JAFFE. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. Pp. viii+-278. 


This volume was prepared to facilitate the 
training of census workers of other countries. It 
therefore emphasizes “those methods which are 
of interest to a population technician in a census 


office’? and gives secondary consideration to 
“methods which are useful primarily in ‘pure’ 
academic research.’”’ Nevertheless, teachers and 
research workers in demography—academic or 
otherwise—will find the book an invaluable text 
and manual. American universities and colleges 
offer very little formal training in modern demo- 
graphic methods. Presumably, one reason for 
this gap has been the lack of adequate text ma- 
terials; such an excuse will no longer serve. 

The six principal chapters cover life-table 
construction, standardization methods, evalua- 
tion and correction of census data and vital sta- 
tistics, methods of measuring internal migra- 
tion, and techniques for making population esti- 
mates. In each case the author has achieved a 
synthesis and collation of methods which are a 
marked improvement over treatments hitherto 
available in book form. The major part of the 
volume is devoted to reprintings of original 
methodological papers, many of which are clas- 
sics but difficult to obtain elsewhere. Their con- 
tent is skilfully pulled together and amplified by 
the author’s introductory statements in each 
chapter. The exposition is not wholly elemen- 
tary but rather presupposes familiarity with 
census categories and nomenclature and with 
such elementary techniques of analysis as the 
sex ratio and the population pyramid. A useful 
feature of the book is the provision of a set of 
laboratory exercises. 

As Jaffe suggests, many of the methods dis- 
cussed are applicable to other than strictly 
demographic problems. This is particularly true 
of the very flexible technique of standardiza- 
tion. It is hoped that sociologists will be stimu- 
lated by the author’s excellent treatment of the 
method, to investigate its seemingly great pos- 
sibilities for handling problems not amenable 
to experimental or correlational control. 

The present edition is described as a pre- 
liminary one. Perhaps in the revision it will be 
possible to broaden the scope somewhat, in the 
“‘purist’s”’ interest, to include fuller treatment of 
such topics as reproduction rates and indexes, 
stable population analysis, and cohort tech- 
niques. 

Otis DuDLEY DUNCAN 
University of Chicago 


Manuel de sociologie avec notices bibliographiques. 
By ARMAND CUVILLIER. 2 vols. Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France, 1950. Pp. 
XXVili+380; 720. Fr. 600; 520. 
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The intention of this sociological manual in 
two inexpensive, but carefully edited and 
printed, pocket-sized volumes is stated by the 
author as follows: a ‘“‘very elementary” work 
guide for sociology students preparing for teach- 
ers’ certificates and a condensed summary of 
basic knowledge as a starting point for more 
profound studies. Extensive bibliographies are 
included as an essential component of such an 
instrument de travail. The body of the book con- 
siders the basic theoretical problems of the sci- 
ence and discusses critically the contributions 
made by different authors to their solution. 
“J’ai surtout,”’ writes Cuvillier in the Preface, 
“cherché 4 montrer comment des problémes qui 
sont généralement l’objet de toute une série 
d’études distinctes—les études juridiques ou les 
études économiques par exemple—s’éclairent 
d’une lumiére nouvelle, si on les envisage du 
point de vue propre de la sociologie.’’ This treat- 
ment is somewhat reminiscent of Sorokin’s fa- 
mous Contemporary Sociological Theories; yet 
one admires the logical precision, sure recogni- 
tion of what is essential, and comprehensiveness 
that characterize this French text. 

There is also an interesting and, to our 
knowledge, new twist. In two chapters the his- 
tory of sociology before and since Comte is 
briefly surveyed in more or less chronological 
order and with emphasis on individual authors. 
From there on, the primary concern is with the 
problems, not the men. The second part offers 
an excellent clarification of the object and 
method of sociology, distinguishing clearly be- 
tween the various schools of thought on the sub- 
ject. American sociologists are fully represented, 
while references to anthropological and psycho- 
logical literature, though abundant, seem not 
equally complete. The third part, on ““Morpho- 
logie sociale,’’ consists of a brief chapter dealing 
with anthropogeography, demography, ecology, 
and related matters. It is probably the least sat- 
isfactory section of this summary. 

Of considerable interest is the content of the 
second volume with chapters on “Sociologie 
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économique,” “‘Sociologie juridique et morale,” 
“Sociologie domestique,”’ and “‘Sociologie po- 
litique,”” under the general heading of “Physi- 
ologie sociale.’”” While this part corresponds, 
with certain omissions and additions, to the con- 
ventional sections on social institutions in Amer- 
ican textbooks, the selection of topics reflects 
the close association of the social sciences with 
the study of law and moral philosophy in Con- 
tinental universities, as well as the greater fa- 
miliarity of European sociologists with the sub- 
ject matter of economics, political science, juris- 
prudence, and ethics. The specifically sociologi- 
cal viewpoint is well expressed in the introduc- 
tion to “‘Sociologie juridique’’: to determine the 
réalité objective, to study the genesis of the rules 
of law, to distinguish between different types of 
legal organization, and to analyze the principal 
ideas and their development. Other special so- 
ciologies are represented only in the form of ex- 
tensive bibliographies because their knowledge 
happens not to be required by French boards of 
examiners. 

Many American sociologists will feel that 
Cuvillier relies too much on rational argument 
and too little on empirical data. But all should 
find his survey a very useful instrument de tra- 
vail, far more readable and lucid than most 
American texts on the history of sociology. 
Cuvillier’s textbook reflects characteristic dif- 
ferences in the teaching methods of American 
and European universities. By and large, Euro- 
pean students do not expect to find all there is to 
know in any particular field predigested and 
neatly packaged in their textbooks; the main 
emphasis is upon learning how to learn rather 
than upon the possession of dogmatically for- 
mulated and transmitted knowledge. Conse- 
quently, students are given no short cuts to 
learning but are guided judiciously through the 
basic monographs and original treatises in the 
field. 


E. K. FRANCIS 
University of Notre Dame 


ERRATUM 


The Journal regrets that in the review of Nathaniel Cantor’s Learning through Discussion in 
the September, 1951, issue, page 201, the place of publication was improperly stated. This book 
was published in Buffalo, New York, 443 Delaware Avenue. 
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1951. Pp. 189. $2.50. A nontechnical work on 
principles underlying the use of psychology in 
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industry. Treats of vocational guidance and se- 
lection, training, spacing of work, incentive to pro- 
duction, desirable physical environment, factors 
affecting the health of the worker, testing, and 
the use of measurement scales. 

CHASE, STUART. “‘Operation Bootstrap” in Puerto 
Rico: Report of Progress, 1951. Washington, D.C.: 
National Planning Association, 1951. Pp. vii+72. 
$1.00. 

CHRISTENSEN, ASHER N. The Evolution of Latin 
American Government. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1951. Pp. xvi+747. $4.50. Scholars from the 
United States and Latin-American countries dis- 
cuss the heritage of Latin America, the forces which 
haveshapedit, the organization of Latin-American 
governments, the typical political processes, con- 
temporary political problems, and the role of 
Latin America in American and world affairs. 

CLEMENS, ALPHONSE H. (ed.). Marriage Education 
and Counselling: Selected Papers from the Work- 
shops on Marriage and the Family and from the 
Cana Institute Conducted at the Catholic Universi- 
ty of America, June 1047, 1948, 1949, 1950. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1951. Pp. vit+153. $2.50. 

CioucH, SHEPARD B. The Rise and Fall of Civiliza- 
tion: An Inquiry into the Relationship between 
Economic Development and Civilization. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. Pp. xiii+ 
291. $4.50. History of the known civilizations 
from earliest times to the present, establishing in 
each a correlation between economic development 
and cultural achievement. 

Cotton, SAMUEL. Sagas of Struggle: A Labor An- 
thology. New York: Claridge Publishing Corp., 
1951. Pp. 128. $2.25. 

CutsrortH, THomas D. The Blind in School and 
Society: A Psychological Study. New York: 
American Foundation for the Blind, 1951. Pp. 
xvii-+26o9. 

Rosert A., and Brown, Ratpa S., JR. Do- 
mestic Control of Atomic Energy. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1951. Pp. v+ 
117. $1.00. 

DEEGAN, Dorortny Yost. The Stereotype of the Single 
Woman in American Novels: A Social Study with 
Implications for the Education of Women. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1951. Pp. xvi+252. 
Review of literature on the single woman; 
analyzes novels of various periods; discusses cer- 
tain hypotheses concerning influence of stereo- 
types. Special attention to the stereotype of the 
teacher. 


DE 


EE 


CURRENT BOOKS 


Dewey, RIcHARD, and Humser, W. J. The Devel- 
opment of Human Behavior. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1951. Pp. xiv+762. Designed as an 
introductory text for college courses in social 
psychology. 

EELLs, KENNETH; Davis, ALLISON; HAVIGHURST, 
RosBert J.; HERRICK, VirGiL E.; and TyLer, 
Ratpx. Intelligence and Cultural Differences. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. 
xii +388. $5.00. 

EISENSTADT, S. N. Absorption of Immigrants in Is- 
rael (with Special Reference to Oriental Jews): 
First Report (English Summary) on a Research 
Project. Jerusalem: Hebrew University, 1951. 
Pp. 56. 

EvANS-PRITCHARD, E. E. Social Anthropology. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951. Pp. vii+134. $2.50. 
Critical treatment of the methods and nature of 
modern anthropological field work. 

FicoTeR, JosepH H. Dynamics of a City Church. 
(“Southern Parish,” Vol. I.) Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. ix+283. $5.00. A 
systematic sociological analysis of the structure 
of an American Catholic parish. The first of a 
four-volume study. 

Fucus, STEPHEN. The Children of Hari: A Study of 
the Nimar Balahis in the Central Provinces of 
India. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1951. Pp. 
xviii+463. $7.50. Account of an underprivileged 
section of Indian society, describing the culture 
of the Balahis, their religion and magic, their 
social organization and social life, and the typical 
life-history of the individual. 

FUKUTAKE, TapasHt. The Structure of Chinese Rural 
Society. Tokyo: Yiihi Kaku, 1951. Pp. xix+507. 
Yen 600. An enlarged edition in Japanese of a 
study of rural society in central and northern 
China, especially of family and village life, 
refuting generally accepted views. A supplement 
includes comments by noted Japanese writers on 
the book, and a brief English summary of the 
main contents and contentions. 

GREEN, ARNOLD W. Henry Charles Carey: Nine- 
teenth-Century Sociologist. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1951. Pp. 218. $4.00. 
Analysis of the social thought of a well known 
American sociologist of the earlier generation. 

Gronowicz, ANTONI. Pattern for Peace: The Story 
of Poland and Her Relations with Germany. New 
York: Paramount Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. 215. 
$3.50. Relations between Germany and Poland 
and the tension between them. 

Hamitton, Gorvon. Theory and Practice of Social 
Case Work. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1951. Pp. vii +328. $4.00. A completely re- 
written edition of a well-known textbook, includ- 
ing a treatment of recent developments and 
trends and showing how case work is focused in 
current practice. 

HARBISON, FREDERICK H., and COLEMAN, JOHN R. 
Goals and Strategy in Collective Bargaining. New 
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York: Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. ix+171. $2.50. 
A study of over one hundred industrial organi- 
zations, evaluating union-management relations 
in America and presenting a long-range course for 
the strategy and goals of collective bargaining. 

HarpMAN, J. B. S., and Neuretp, Maurice F. 
(eds.). The House of Labor: Internal Operations 
of American Unions. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. xviiit+-555. $7.50. Forty-five 
experts contribute to an extensive treatment of 
the composition, leadership, and status of the 
American labor movement; the political action 
of American labor at home and abroad; the na- 
ture of the labor press; the nature and status of 
research as practiced by American labor unions; 
the welfare, health, and community services of 
unions; the educational activities of unions; and 
the function and aims of union staffs. 

Hare, RIcHARD. Pioneers of Russian Social Thought: 
Studies of Non-Marxian Formation in Nineteenth- 
Century Russia and of Its Partial Revival in the 
Soviet Union. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1951. Pp. 307. $4.50. 

HARTWELL, SAMUEL W., M.D. A Citizens’ Handbook 
of Sexual Abnormalities and the Mental Hygiene 
Approach to Their Prevention. Lansing, Mich.: 
Michigan Department of Mental Health, rgs50. 
Pp. viii+71. 

Hatt, K., and Rerss, ALBERT J., JR. (eds.). 
Reader in Urban Sociology. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1951. Pp. x+714. $5.50. Readings on ‘‘The 
Nature of the City,” ‘‘The National History 
of Urban Settlement,” ‘‘The Growth Pattern of 
Cities,” ‘“The Spatial Pattern of Cities,” ‘“Demo- 
graphic Structure and Processes,” “‘Status Struc- 
ture and Processes,” ‘‘Institutional Structure 
and Processes,” ‘‘Personality and City Life,” and 
“The City as an Artifact.” 

HuntTINGTON, Emity H. Cost of Medical Care: The 
Expenditures for Medical Care of 455 Families in 
the San Francisco Bay Area, 1947-1948. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1951. Pp. xiv+146. $2.50. 

Jarre, A. J., and Stewart, CHARLES D. Manpower 
Resources and Utilization: Principles of Working 
Force Analysis. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1951. Pp. xii+532. $6.50. A study of the 
United States labor force—what it is, what forces 
shaped it in the past, what forces are molding it 
today, how it is related to other aspects of our 
society, and how it compares with the world’s 
working force. 

Janopa, Marre; Deutscu, Morton; and Cook, 
Stuart W. Research Methods in Social Relations: 
With Especial Reference to Prejudice, Part I: 
Basic Processes. Part II: Selected Techniques. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1951. Pp. x +421; 759- 
$3.75 each vol.; $6.00 set. Prepared under the 
auspices of the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues. Treats the different forms 
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of research inquiry and analysis, particularly in 
the study of prejudice. 

JENSEN, Merritt (ed.). Regionalism in America. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1951. 
Pp. xvi+425. $6.50. Fifteen papers on different 
aspects of American regions and regionalism, pub- 
lished in celebration of the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the University of Wisconsin. 

Jouns, Ray, and DeEMarcue, F. Community 
Organization and Agency Responsibility: A Study 
of the Process of Community Organization for 
Social Welfare and of the Role of the Divect-Service 
Organizations as Responsible Participants. New 
York: Association Press, 1951. Pp. xiv-+274. 
$3.75. A comprehensive picture of the field, proc- 
ess, problems, and future of community organiza- 
tion for social welfare. 

Kartsson, Gore. Adaptability and Communication 
in Marriage: A Swedish Predictive Study of Marital 
Satisfaction. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells 
Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1951. Pp. 215. 

Katona, GeorGE. Psychological Analysis of Eco- 
nomic Behavior. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1951. Pp. 347. $5.00. Examines economic 
processes as manifestations of human behavior 
and analyzes them from the point of view of mod- 
ern psychology—decision-making, motives, atti- 
tudes, and expectations. Fifteen chapters, with 
tables and charts, and résumés of research 
studies. 

KELLNER, Hans. Ein Arzt erlebi die Industrie 
(“A Physician Experiences Industry’’). Stutt- 
gart: Ernst Klett Verlag, 1949. Pp. xii+1096. 
DM. 8.80. Thirty-two cases from the practice of 
a psychiatrically minded industrial physician; 
cases of neuroses developed at work; Bibli- 
ography. 

Lamont, Coruiss. The Independent Mind: Essays of 
a Humanist Philosopher. New York: Horizon 
Press, 1951. Pp. 187. $2.75. Discussion of such 
subjects as civil liberties, international relations, 
humanism, marriage, religion, war, and the 
myths that mislead America. 

LATREILLE, ANDRE, and S1ecrriep, ANDRE. Les 
Forces religieuses et la vie politique: Le Catholi- 
cisme et le protestantisme. Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1951. Pp. 218. Fr. 500. André Latreille on 
the position and role of Catholicism in political 
life, and a similar treatment of Protestantism by 
A. Siegfried. 

Locxuart, R. H. Bruce. Jan Masaryk: A Personal 
Memoir. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1951. Pp. 80. A persona] document, affording in- 
sight into the character of the Czech statesman. 

McCtaskey, Beryt R. With the assistance of 
FRIEDRICH FoRSTMEIER. The History of U.S. 
Policy and Program in the Field of Religious Af- 
fairs under the Office of the U.S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany. Germany: Historical Di- 
vision, Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for 
Germany, 1951. Pp. vi+1os. 


Mackay, Ricnarp V. Law of Marriage and Divorce. 
New York: Oceana Publications, 1951. Pp. 96. 
$1.00. 

Montacu, M. F. Asntey. An Introduction to 
Physical Anthropology. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1951. Pp. xxiv-+555. Revision which 
includes as new material a monograph for deter- 
mining the cephalic index and list of journals de- 
voted to physical anthropology. The work covy- 
ers standard material in physical anthropology. 

Moore, Wiisert E. Industrial Relations and the 
Social Order. New York: Macmillan Co., 1951. 
Pp. xii+660. $5.00. Revised edition of a standard 
text, with up-to-date new material and six new 
chapters. 

Moore, E. [ndustrialization and Labor: 
Social Aspects of Economic Development. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1951. Pp. xx+4r10. 
$5.00. A study of the industrialization of the 
Mexican peon, with a theoretical analysis of the 
problems involved in incorporating untrained 
village workers into modern urban industry. 

Mopcett, Bruce D. Index Numbers. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1951. Pp. x+-135. $3.00. 
Theoretical discussion of the problem of accuracy 
of measurement by price and quantity indexes. 

Norman, ALBERT. Our German Policy: Propaganda 
and Culture. New York: Vantage Press, 1951. 
Pp. 85. $2.50. A history of the policies and prac- 
tices of the U.S. military government in Germany, 
as affecting the press, radio, book publication, 
movies, the theater, and music. 

Opum, Howarp W. American Sociology: The Story 
of Sociology in the United States to 1950. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1951. Pp. vit 
501. $5.00. A comprehensive account of the work 
of American sociologists, covering their contribu- 
tions to theory and research, their writings, their 
journals and societies, and concluding with an 
over-all view of the problems awaiting further 
study. 

PALMER, Epwarp E. (ed.). The Communist Problem 
in America: A Book of Readings. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1951. Pp. xvi+496. 
$2.50. 

PFIFFNER, JOHN M. The Supervision of Personnel: 
Human Relations in the Management of Men. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. viiit454. 
$4.50. 

PunxE, Harotp H. Community Uses of Public 
School Facilities. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1951. Pp. 243. $3.75. 

RownTrREE, B. SEEBOHM, and Lavers, G. R. 
English Life and Leisure. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1951. Pp. xvi+482. $4.00. Based 
largely on interviews with 975 persons in various 
cities, 200 of which are presented. Chapters on 
gambling, drink, smoking, sex, cinema, stage, 
reading, religion, radio. Special study of recrea- 
tion in a small representative city and brief 
surveys of recreation in Scandinavian countries. 


CURRENT BOOKS 


Ristow, Hanns-Joacum, Theorie der Vollbeschifti- 
gung in der freien Marktwirtschaft. Tibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1951. Pp. v+329. DM. 15.60. 
A theory of full employment in a free-market 
economy. 

SmitH, KeNnNeETH. The Malthusian Controversy. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1951. Pp. 349. 
30s. Subjects the Malthusian theory to searching 
analysis in the light of contemporary criticism 
anddevelopments since Malthus and examines the 
application of the theory to the problems of 
wages, poor laws, emigration, and birth control. 

SmitH, Louis. American Democracy and Military 
Power: A Study of Civil Control of the Military 
Power in the United States. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xv +370. $5.00. A com- 
prehensive discussion of the democratic theory, 
historical background, constitutional law, and ad- 
ministrative practices of our system of control of 
the military organization. 

StonE, ABRAHAM, M.D., and Himes, Norman E. 
Planned Parenthood: A Practical Guide to Birth- 
control Methods. New York: Viking Press, 1951. 
Pp. xviii+221. $3.75. 

STURMTHAL, Apotr. The Tragedy of European Labor, 
1918-1939. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xxiv-+389. $5.00. Political history 
of European labor from 1918 to 1939, explaining 
the failure of European labor to prevent war 
and the rise of fascism and warning American 
Jabor against the same mistake. 

Tappan, W. (ed.). Contemporary Correction. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. Pp. 
xvii+434. A symposium presenting the major de- 
velopments and trends in present-day correc- 
tional treatment in correctional institutions for 
children, adolescents, and adults and in extra- 
mural forms, such as probation and parole. + 
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Uuicu, Ropert. Crisis and Hope in American 
Education. Boston: Beacon Press, 1951. Pp. 
xiv+ 235. $3.75. An evaluation of the educational 
systems in the United States, with particular 
attention to the question of whether our schools 
help in developing maturity. 

Unitep Nations. Measures for the Economic Devel- 
opment of Under-developed Countries: Report by 
a Group of Experts Appointed by the Secretary- 
general of the United Nations. New York: United 
Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, 1951. 
Pp. ix+108. $0.75. 

Unitep Nations. Probation and Related Measures. 
New York: United Nations, Department of Social 
Affairs, 1951. Pp. xvi+407. $3.00. Discusses on a 
world-wide basis the origins, development, and 
nature of probation and related measures. 

Wacner, Epwarp W. The Korean Minority in Ja- 
pan, 1904-1950. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1951. Pp. v+108. $1.50. 

WEAVER, W. WALLACE. Social Problems. New York: 
William Sloane Associates, 1951. Pp. viii+789. 
$5.00. A new textbook with six parts. Problems 
classified as personal crises, family discord, group 
tensions (minority groups), and insecurity (hous- 
ing, poverty, unemployment, old age, and war), 
with tables and lists of suggestive readings. 

Wi1son, Jock. The Dark and the Damp. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1951. Pp. 256. $3.00. 
Autobiography of an American coal miner. 

Younc, T. Cuvier. Near-Eastern Culture and So- 
ciety. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1951. Pp. x+250. $4.00. A broad survey of 
Arabic-Islamic culture and society by eleven 
scholars from the United States, England, Leba- 
non, Syria, and Turkey; art, literature, science, 
philosophy, religion, politics, international rela- 
tions, and social problems of such cultures in the 
Near East. 
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